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PLUTARCH'S LIVES 


CLEOMENES. 

After Agis was put to death, Leonidaa intended 
the same fate for his brother Archidamus ; bilt ^at 
prince saved himself by a timely retreat. However, 
his wife Amatis, who was newly brought to bed, was 
forced by the tyrant from her own house, and given 
to his son Cleomenes. Cleomenes was not quite 
come to years of maturity, but his father was not 
willing tlvat any other man ^ould have the lady; for 
she was da voter to GyKppus, and heiress to bis 
great estate;' jaqd in Beauty, as well as happiness of 
temper ahd ^wfact, superior 10 idl the womi^ of 
Greec^ Sh||A^W*i>othuig^ unattempted, to prwi^ . 
her faibg forcedwD this ^atcb, but foond«al| her 
eforts ineffectual. 'TBer^o^, wimasbevfapmufied 
to Cilflomenes, fhe^maifo him agood aoff hlfl^oiiale 
though bat^liM fatM. Cleoofsoes was 
^passboaloiyn^ of her from tbss^irst, Ind his at- 
tadimenf*to bis wife made him sympathiih with her 
on die moumfol remembranoe of Agis. Be would 
a^ her^for the history of that imfortimale 
ptmoe, and listen with attention to her neoonnt 
of his sentiments and demgna, 

YOU VII. * 
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2 PLITT arch's lives. 

Cleomencs was ambitious of glory, ancl had a 
Dative greatness of mind. Nature had, moreover, 
disposed him to temperance and simplicity of man- 
ners, as much as Agis ; but he had not his calmness 
and moderation. His spirit had an ardour in it; and 
there was an impetuosity in his pur^its of honour, or 
whatever appeared to him under that character. He 
thought it most glorious to reign orer a willing 
people; but, at the same time, he thought it not 
inglorious to subdue their reluctances, and bring them 
against their inclinations into what was good and 
salutary. 

He was not satisfied with the prevailing manners 
and customs of Sparta. He saw that ease and plea- 
sure were the great objects with the people ; that the 
king paid but little regard to public concerns, and if 
nobody gave him any disturbance, chose to spend 
his tim,e in the enjoyments of affluence and luxury ; 
that individuals, entirely actuated by self interest, 
paid no attention to the business of the state, any 
farther than they could turn it to their own emolu- 
ment. And what rendered the prospect still more 
melancholy, it appeared dangerous to make any 
mention of training the youtb to strong exerdses, 
a^ stnct temperance, to perseverinf jfbytitude, and 
nnivenal emiafity, lince the propping cff these things 
kipIfelA^i hiB fife. . 

said too, that Cleomeimi^waa instnicted in 
jphhMyhy. at a very early peHo{lx^life, by Sphjparos 
tlle>Bolvhnenite^ who came to li|tedtemon/and 
tsaigiMt ttmjyouth^with great 'diligence and fipeoess. 
Spbmllis Was oae*of the principiu disdplefrwoT^ 2eao 

• This Sptoms was bore towards the end df 4lie reign of 
Floleaiy PhiladelphiMi,aDd floorished uader that of Eaeigetes. 
Dlogeaei Lwrtios has ^en us a catalogue of his works, whirb 
wtse eomiderable. He was the scholar of Zeno, and ait^ 
wards of Claanthus. 
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the Gitieta*^: and it seems that ht admired 
strength of ^nius he found in Gleomenes, and 
fresh incentives to his love of glory. We aienl 
formed, that, when Leonidas ef old yum-uki&d, 
** What he thought of the poetry of Tyrtseuj^nie said, 
“ 1 think it well calculated to excite the courage af 
our youth ; for the enthusiasm with which it inspires 
them makes them fear no danger in battle.” So the 
stoic philosophy t may put persons of great and 
fiery spirits upon enterprises that are too desperate ; 
but, in those of a grave and mild disposition, it will 
produce aU the goqd effects for which it was de- 
signed. 

When Leonidas died, and Cleomenes came to the 
crown, he observed that all* ranks of men ^ere 
utterly corrupted. The rich had an eye only to pri- 
vafa profit and pleasure, and utterly neglected the 
public interest. The common people, on account of 
the meanness of their circumstances, bad no spirit 
for war, or ambition to instruct their children in the 
Spartan exercises. Cleomenes himself had only the 
name of king, while the. power was in the hands of 
the ephori. He, therefore, soon began to ^ink of 
changing th^ msenttposCure of affim. l^.bad a 
friend calle^^Sbenyes, united to hijp by siien an 
fection aAl^ 8lian|uis called tfUbtrofioa. £Udi ne 
first sofinJMt if^iring of him vba^tndk^ljlila^ 
Agis b/wmlMteps, and*with wfaataaaociit^ 
He Qpme into t PVy he took. Xenar^ 
Qohahnted rca$^>/e^ug^ to aafisQr hiai^ cari d eit y/ 
aiid4;ave him ao^xnptnarrativoqf the Jreaetdippi 

* He was so called to dittioaoith blia fiem Zend of Elea, 
a city of Laconia, who flonriibed about two headred yoan 
after the death of Zeao the CUieaa* Citiaai,of wUea Ike 
elder Zeao was a native, was a town te Cypros. 

t From Iff taideiiey to inspire a ceateaipt of death, and 
a bdicf la the ageacy ef Prondeace# 




p^nenpe. 

The epkorip howerer, sent Oleoiienes ^ >^i£e 
AllMIMMtiB* pear Bellniia. This plac^ iC oqe of 
^ A teB^lc of llioerfs. 
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the keys of Laconia, and was then in dispute be- 
tween the Spartans and Megalopolitans. CleM 
laeties accordingly took it and fortided it. Arator 
made no remonstrance, b^jt mdrcbed by night to 
surprise^ Tcgea and Orchomenus. However, the 
peraops who had promised to betray those places to^ 
him found their hearts fail them when they came 
to the point; and he retired, undiscovered as he 
thought. Upon this, Cleomencs wrote to him, in a 
familiar way, desiring to know, Whither he march- 
ed the night befor^’ . Aratus answered, “ That, un- 
dei standing his design to fortify Belbina, the intent 
of his last motion was to prevent that measure.*’ 
Cleomenes humorously replied, ** 1 am satisfied with 
the ^count of your march ; ^t should be glad to 
know where those torches and ladders were march- 
er 

Aratus could not help laughing at the jest ; and 
be asked what kind of man this youug prince was. 
Democrates, a Lacedsemonian exile, answered, ** If 
you design to do any thipg against the Spartans, you 
must do it quickly, before the spurs of this cockrel 
be jjTown.” 

Cleomene^ ^ith a few horse and three bnodred 
foot, was jjiosted in Arcadia. The epMiH, a^ 
prehenaivefjbfa^ar, commanded hiAJiome; and^ba 
obeyed^ , Sit finding that, in Consequence jpf " 
se^aQ^Al^J^adatakeu Caphym, 
hin' to take the'nel^ again. Cleomenes aadS , 
s^f magter of MeflRdrium, and ravaged Alt tarAo- 
of' Argos. fW^pnpon the AchseaWniw^^ 
dgainst tiim with twenty thousand Ibot |uid & twi- 
sand hors^ under the command of AristomachM. 
Cleopenes me|^ hint at Palantium, and offered him 
battle. itBut Aratus, intimidated W thb iifftance of 
tha young prince's spirit, dissuaded the general 
engaging, nnd retreated, tbis retreat eapos^ Aim- 

B 2 
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« i to repToat^ anone the Achseaus, and to scorn 
1 contuhpt among; the Spartans, whose dnny^n> 
ted not of more than five thousand nien. Oteo- 
nienes, elevated with his^uccess, began to Qk in a' 
fiighgr tone among the people, ai^ bade tj^em re- 
lumber an expression ot one of their ancient kings, 
who said, **1^ Lacedmmonians seldom in(]aired 
the number of their enemies, but the place where 
they could be found.** 

After this, he went to the assistance of the Eleans 
against whom the Ach'jcans h£d gow turned their 
arms. He attacked the latter at Lycaeum, as they 
were upon the retreat, and put them entirely to the 
rou|; not only spreading terror through their whole 
army, but killing grfat numbers, and making many 
prisoners. It was even reported among the Greeks, 
that Aratus was of the number of the slain. 
tus, availing himself in the best manner of the op- 
portunity, with the troops that attended him% his 
night, marched immediately to Man tinea, and com- 
ing upon it by surprise, took it, and secured it for 
the Achaeans. 


The J^edaemonians, gfhatly dispirited at this 
Ipas, ODposed Cleomenes in his inclination for war. 
He^ therefore Rethought himself o^^njilng Archi- 
dfiinus, the ^brother j)f Agis, from vanene, to 



prevent it Tlu^ joined in inviting him 4o oogae 
privmly to Spaorta, and even aaaiated him in hi4, 
rhtttrn ijM th^ aasaannated him immediately aibrJ 
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WilPthtrJj) was a^inst the conaent of Cleonieiii||| 
as<jij^y]archus thinks, or whether his fnends pnHI 
sufAe4^ini to abandon that unhapp^^^^rince, we 
canirof take upon us to say. The ^ateat part of 
the tAajne, however, fell upon those friends, who^f 
he his consent, were supposed to have team 
him^nto it. 


By this time he was resolved to carry his intend'* 
ed changes into immediate execution ; and therefore 
he bribra the ephorMo permit him to renew the war. 
He gained also antny others by the assistance of his 
mother Cratesiclea, who liberally supplied him with 
money, and joined in his schemes of glory. Nay, 
it is, said, that, though disinclined to marry again, 
for her son's ssike she acceptedja man who had great 
iottfest and authority among the people. 

* .^ne of his^rst operations was, the going to seize 
Lenctoa, which is a place within the depc^encies 
of iffig^polis. The Achomns hastened to its re« 
Uef, under the command of Aratus; and a battle 


was fought unde^tl|p walls, in which part of the 
Lacedaemonian army beaten. But Aratus Stop* 
piug the pursuit at ^ defile which in the wayi 
Lysiadas*, the Megalopolitao, oflfended at IlM) ordtiTj 
encoura^dJfi^cavalry under his command loi^iir- 
sue the ^fe stfage they had ed; b/whichjHW^ 

a s^Sm^mi^i^wbere tSyS^sS forceS ^yy Kj 

r r$nks* and fe^oto 

opportslmty,' oommanara the 
alia Cretfiis to fal upon them ; and sljw 


Matex^&ns of valour, was defeated sift slaia'. iTIyi 
Lacedsemmuanf, thus eDOOBniged,'^liq(anied to twt 
aetba witfi ^abonte of joy, and Ihn whde 

Adnsan Olrmy. Aflor a oofMsdhiidile' # 

It Intfsetextitbl^rAote. Bet MyWmealli^i;^ 
dlOf mn so Aid l*l«tsreb in'aaetiirr plaw. 
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U|||De was granted survivors, and ihey were per- 
flKed to bury their dead ; but Cleomenes ordered 
the body of Lysiadas to be brought to him. He 
clothed it in robes of purple, and put a crown upon 
its head; and, in this attire, he s^t it to the gates 
of IVfegalopolis. This was that Lysiadas who re- 
stored liberty to the city in which he was an abso- 
lute prince, and united it to the Achaean league. 

Cleomenes, greatly elated with this victory, 
thought, if matters were once entirely at his dispo- 
sal in Sparta, the Achaeans would no longer be able 
to stand before him. For this reason he endeavpur- 
ed to convince his father-in-law Megistonus, that 
the yoke of the ephori ought to be broken, and an 
eouai division of property to be made ; by means of 
which equality, Sparta would resume her anc|^t 
valour, and once more rise to the empire of Greege* 
Memstonus complied, and the king then took two 
or three other friends into the scheme. 


About that time, one of the ephori had a surpris- 
ing dream, as he slept in the ^temple of Pasiphse. 
He thought, that, in the apurt where th'e e^ori 
used to sit for the despatch of lousiness, four chairs 
were taken away, and only one left. And as he 
was wonderinff at the change, he heard ^ ▼ojce from 
the sanotuaryT which said( " This is^bestfdreparta.” 
fW^nagistrate related this vision 'of hll^^tb Cleo- 
at first was greatly disconcerted, (hinltf- 
iittj^at sohie suspicion had led him to sound bis W'’ 
tcm<||i8.,^ But when he found that thejre wawuo* 
fidion in the case, he was the mote confinfied in his 


punKMe ; add taking with him such of the citizens 
as ne thought most ubely to oppose it,die marched 
against Hersea aid Alssea, two cities belonging to 
the Aohcan league, and took them. After this, he 
laid In store of provisions at Orchomenusi and 
besieged Mantinea. At last he so baraas^ Ike La- 
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cedaemonians by a variety of long marches, that 
most of them desired to be left Arcadia ; and htt 
leturned to Sparta with the mercenaries only. By 
the way*he communicated his design to such of them 
Q-spe believed most attached to his interest, and ad- 
vanced, slowly, that he might come upon the epfu^ 
as they were at supper. 

When he approached the town, he sent Eurycli- 
das before him to the hall where those magistrates 
used to sup, upon pretence of his being charged with 
some message relative to the army. He was ac- 
companied by Thericion and Phoebis, and two other 
young men who had been educated with Cleomenes, 
and whom the Spartans call Samothracians. These 
were' at the head of a small party. While Eurycli- 
dm was holding the ephmi m discourse, the others 
ran upon theih with their drawn swords. They were 
allvlain but Agesilaus, and he was then thought to 
have shared the same fate ; for he was the first man 
that fell : but in a little time he conveyed himself 
silently out of the room, iuid crept into a little build- 
ing which was the temple of Fear. This temple 
was generally shut up, btfi then happened to be open. 
When he was got in, lie immediately barred the 
door. The other four were despatched ootright; 
and so wm^bove ten mo^ who carog to theii' as- 
sistance. I^ose who rentained qniet, received no 
harm; 4ior%rere any hindered from derartmg^lk 
pity. Nay, Agesilaus himself was aparmlllfvratfRTO 
bnme tbe next day oyt of the temple. 

ifle Lacedaemonians have not only templet IMh 
cated to Fear, but also to Death, to Laoobt^ 


and many of the passions. Nor do they pgy Imp* 
mage to Ped^, as one of tbe noxtoos ntid MtroyiDg 
demons^ but they consider it as the best oement ol 
MPdely. Hence it was, that the q^hori (as Aftels^ 
OtiAttm us), when th^ enitred npon tiMir 
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caused proclamation to be made, that the people 

S uld shave the upper lip, and be obedient to the 
s, that they might not be under the necessity of 
having recourse to severity. As for the shaving of 
the upper lip, in my opinion, all the design of that 
injunction is, to teach the youth %bedicncp in the 
smallest matters. And it seems to me, that the an- 
cients did not think that valour consists in the ex- 
emption from fear ; but on the contrary, in the fear 
or reproach, and the dread of infamy : for those 
^ho stand most in fear of the law act with the 
greatest intrepidity against the enemy ; and they 
who are most tender of their reputation look with 
the least concern upon other dangers. Therefore 
one of the poets said well, 

IngeniiouB shame resides with fear. 

Hence Homer makes Helen say to her father-in- 
laWf Priamus, 

Before thy presence, father, I appear 

With conscious sbaune and reverential fear. Pops. 

And, in another place, he says, the Grecian troops 

With fear smd siledce on their chiefs attend. 

For reverence, in vulgar bsinds, is genera^ the con- 
coflfitant of fear. And, therefore, the*lSc^mmo- 
pians plaAd the temple of Fear near the hidi' 
where themphori used to eat, tp show that their aii- 
IhArllyVas nearly equal to the regal. ** • 

*Vext day Cleomenea proscribed eighty of the ci- 
tiaens, whom he thought it necessary to expel ; and 
lie removed all thjs seats of the ephori except one, in 
which be designed to sit himself, to hear causes and 
topateh other business. Then he assembled the 
ptc^ls, in order to explain and defend what he had 
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done. His speech was to this effect ** The ^ 
ministration was put by Lycui|;us in the handsM 
the kings and the senate ; and Sparta was govenjH' 
by them a long time, without any occasion for other 
magistrates. But, as the Messenian war was drawn 
out to a great length, and the kings, having the ar- 
mies to ^command, had not leisure to attend to the 
decision of causes at home, they pitched upon some 
of their friends to be left as their deputies, for that 
purpose, under the title of iphori, or itupectorg. At 
first they behaved as substitutes and servants to the 
kings; but, by little and little, they got the power 
into their own hands, and insensibly erected their 
office into an independent magistracy*. A proof of 
this i^ a custom which has obtains till this time, 
that when the ephori sent for the king, he refused to 
If^rken to the hrst and second message, and did not 
attend them till they sent a third, ^steropus was 
the first of the ephori who raised their office to that 
height of authority many ages after their creation. 
While they kept within the bounds of moderation, 
it was better to endure ffian to remove them ; but 


when, by their usurpations, they destroyed the an- 
cient form of government, when they deposed some 
kinn, put others to death without any form of trial, 
and threatened those princes who desire to see the 
divine constitution of their country in its orimnal 
lustre, the^ became absolutely insupportable. Had 
U been^possible, without the sheddine oP^hloi^ 
have exterminated those pests which ffieji^ad intro-' 
duceil into Lacedasmon ; such as luxury, superffiMd 
expense, debts, usu^, and those more ancient evils, 
poverty and riches, 1 should then have thought my- 


« When the aotbority of the kingt was frown too enor- 
nrai, Theopompus found U ncceNsry to corb tt b; the insCltn- 
tisn of the qlAoH. But they were not ns ClnpMnei says» 
tb^ were, in their aist eftabiisbinent, ministen to the biSfk 
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vKlTthe hajgspiest of kings. In curing the distempers 
(^my country, I should have been considered as the 
^ysician whose lenient hand heals without giving 
pain. But for what necessity has obliged me to do 
1 have the authority of Lycurgus, who, though net* 
ther king nor magistrate, but mJy a priva|e nan, 
took upon him to act as a king*, and appeared ^ul)- 
licly in arms. The consequence of which was, that 
Charilaus, the reigning prince, in great consterna- 
tion, fled to the altar. But being a mild and pa- 
triotic king, he soon entered into the designs of Ly- 
curgus, and accepted his new form of government. 
Therefore, the proceedings of Lycurgus are an evi- 
dence that it is next to impossible to new-model a 
constitution without the terror of an armed force. 
For my own part, I have applied that remedy with 
great moderation; only ridaing myself of suefi^ds 
opposed the true interest of Lacedaemon. Among 
the restf 1 shall make a distribution of all the lands, 
and clear the people of their debts. Amoi^g the 
strangers, 1 shall smect some of the best add ablesL 
that thev may be admitted citizens of Sparta, and 

f irotect Iter with their arms ; and that we may no 
onger see Laconia a prey to the iEtolians and Illy- 
rians for want of a sufficient number of inhabitants 
concerned for its defence.” 

When be had finished his speech, he Was the first 
to surrender his own estate into the public stock. 
|His father-indaw Megistonus, and bis other' friendsi* 
foHowed Jiilp example. The rest of the citizen did 
^ha same ; and then the land was divided. H 
assigned lots for each of the persons whom he had 
driven into exile ; and declared that they should sit 
be recalled when tranquillity had once mqre l^ j ^ a s a 

• Lycargas sever anamed or aspired to regal aotkoiiM « 
a»d Cieomeoes aieatioos this dot j to take off the odlaai mh 
hlaiselC. 
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place. Having filled up the number nf citizens out 
of the best of the inhanitants of the neighbouring 
countiies, he raised a body of four thousand foot, 
ivhom he taught to use the two-handed pike instead 
of javelin, and to hold their shields by a handle, 
aiWT nq^ by a ring as before. Then he applied him^ 
self to the education of the youth, and formed them 
with all the strictness of the Lacedsemonian disci- 


C line ; in the course of which he was much assisted 
y Sphserus. Their schools of exercbe, and theiT 
refectories, were soon brought intojthat good order 
which they had of old ; some being reduced to it by 
compulsion, but the greatest part coming voluntarily 
into that noble training peculiar to Sparta. How- 
ever,' to prevent any offence that mi^t be taken at 
the name of monarchy,' he made his brother Euclidas 
his partner to the throne ; and this was the only time 
that the Spartans had two kings of the same family* 
He observed that the Acbmans, and Aratus, tan 
principal mail among them, vrens persuaded that the 
late ciiange had brought the Spartan afiairs into a 
doubtful and unsettled state ; and that be would not 

a uit the city while it was in such a ferment. He 
lerefore thought it would have both its honour and 
udlity to show the enemy how readily his troops 
would ob^ him. In coosequeuce of which he en- 
tered the Megalopolitan territories, where he spread 
desolation, apd made a very considerable booty. In 


one of his last marches he seized a company of 
oomadihnn wbo were on the road froiMmesseaeji 
upAf which, be built a stage in the enemy’s dumliy ; 
proposed a prize offorty miiueto the best performer, 
a^ ^nt one day ia seeing them. Not that he set 
ai^vgreat value' on such diversions, but he by 
of insult upon the enemy, to show his sope- 
rihiity by this maik of contempt For, qmoog the 
Otecian and royal armies, his was thd oajy one 
VOt. VII, c 
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which had not a train of players, jugglers, singers, 
and dancers, of both sexes. !No intemperance or 
buffoonery, no public shows or feasts, except on the 
late occasion, were ever seen in his camp. The 
young men passed the greatest part of their time in 
the exercises, and the old mei^tn teaching them. 
The hours of leisure were amused with cheerful dis- 
course, which had all the smartness of Laconic re- 
partee. This kind of amusement had those advan- 
tages which we have mentioned in the life of Ly- 
curffus. ^ 

The king himself was the best teacher. Plain 
and simple in his equipage and diet, assuming no 
manner of pomp above a common citizen, he set a 
glorious example of sobriety. This was no small 
advantage to his affairs in Greece. When the 
Greeks addressed themselves to other kings, they 
did not so much admire their wealth and magnifi- 
cence, as execrate their pride and spirit of ostenta- 
tion, their difficulty of access, and harshness of be- 
haviour to all who had business at their courts. But 
when they applied to Cleomenes, who not only bore 
ffiat title, but had all the great qualities of a king, 
they saw no purple or robes of state, no rich car- 
riages, no gauntlet of pages or door-keepers to be 
run. Nor had they their answer, after great diffi- 
culties, from the mouth of secretaries; but they 
found him in an ordinary habit, ready to meet them 
and ^ffer them his hand. He received them with a 
chemil countenance, and entered into their business 
with the utmost ease and freedom. This ung^iag 
manner gained their hearts ; and they declared he 
was the only worthy descendant of Hercules. 

His common supper was short and truly Laconic. 
There were only couches for three people; but 
when he entertained ambassadors or strangers, two 
more conches were added, and the fable was a little 
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better furnished by the servaats* Not that any 
curious desert was added; only the dishes wero 
larg^er, and the wine more generous : for he blamed 
one of his friends for setting nothing before strangers' 
but the coarse cake and black broth which they eat 
in their common refectories. ** When we have 
strangers to entertain/’ he said, we need not be 
such very exact Lacedxmonians.” After supper, a 
three-legged stand was brought in, upon which were 

E laced a brass bowl full of wine, two silver pots that 
eld about a pint and a half a piece, and a few cups 
of the same metal. Such of the guests as were in- 
clined to drink, made use of these vessels, for the 
cup was not pressed upon any man against his will. 
There was no music or other extrinsic amusement ; 
nor was any such thing wanted. He entertained hn 
company very agreeably with his own conversation; 
sometimes asking questions, and sometimes telling 
stories. His serious discourse was perfectly free 
from moroseness ; and his mirth from petulance and 
rusticity. The arts which other pnnees used of 
drawing men to their purpose by oribery and cor- 
niption he looked upon as both iniquitous and im- 
politic. But to engage six people in his interest by 
the charms of converoation, without fraud or guile, 
appeared to him an honourable method, and worthy 
or a king. For he thought this the true difierence 
between a hireling and a friend; that the one is 
wned by money, and the other by an obliging be- 
haviour. fl 

The Mantineans were the first who appii^ lor his 
assistance. They admitted him into their citv in the 
night; and having with his help expelled the Achama 
garrison, put themselves under hu protectioB. He 
reestablished their laws and ancient form bf govern- 
ment, and rethod the same day to Tegea. From 
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thenc^ be fetched through Arcadia, And 

and inarched dow;i t^^mrae in A^aia : intending 
by this movement eilti^'jto bring the Achseans to a 
battle, or make them loh)c * upon Aratus in a mean 
light, for giving up the Country, as it were, ^ to hh* 
destroying sword. 

Hyperbatafl was indeed general at that time/' but 
Aratus had all the authority. The Achmans assem- 
bled their forces, and encamped at Dymeas * near 
HeCatomboeum ; upon which Cleomenes marched up 
to them, though it was thought a rash step for him 
to take post between Dymex, which belonged to 
the enemy, and the Achaean camp. However, he 
boldly challenged the Achseans, and indeed, forced 
them to battle, in which he entirely defeated them,' 
killed great numbers upon the spot, and took many 

E risoners. Lango was his nex«t object, from which 
e expelled an Achaean garrison, and then put the 
town into the hands of the Eleans. 

When the Achaean affairs were in this ruinous 
state, Aratus, who used to be general every other 
year, refused the command, though they pressed him 
strongly to accept it. But certainly it was wrong, 
when such a storm was raging, to quit the helm, and 
leav.e the direction to another. Ine first demands 
of Cleomenes appeared to the Achsean deputies 
moderate enough ; afterwards he insisted on having 
the command himself. In other matters, be said, be 
should not differ with them, for be would restore 
theip both the prisoners and their lands. The 
Achaeans agreed to a pacification on these oandi- 
tions, and invited Cleomenes to Lerna, where a ge- 
neral assembly of their state was to be held. But 
Cleoiienesi'hABMiiug Ids march too much, heated 


PolyUoi cellt it Dyma. 
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himself, aed dien very ^MMdeDtly drank cold 
water; the C9n8equence/,^^which was, that he 
threw up a great auantily blood, and lost the use 
of hi| lipeech. He therefore sent the Achcans the 
mcMi respectable of the prisoners, and potting off 
toe meeting, retired to Lacedaemon. 

This ruined the affairs of Greece. Had it not 
been for this, she might have recorded out of her 
present distress, and have maintained herself affainst 
the insolence and rapaciousness of the Macedonians. 
Aratus either feared or distrusted Cleomenes, or en- 
vied his unexpected success. He thought it in- 
tolerable that a young man newly sprung up should 
voh him at once of the honour and power which he 
had been in possession of for three and thirty years, 
and come into a government which had been grow- 
ing so long under his auspices. For this reason, he 
first tried what his interest and powers of persuasion 
would do to keep the Acbmans from closing with 
Cleomenes ; but they were prevented from attending 
to him, by their admiration of the peat spirit m 
Cleomenes, and their opinion that the demands of 
the Spartans were not unreasonable, who only de- 
sired to bring Peloponnesus back to its ancient mo- 
del. Aratus then undertook a thing which would 
not have become any man in Greece, but in him wm 
particttlarly dishonourable, and unworthy of all his 
former conduct, both in the cabmet and the field— 
He called Antigonus into Greece, and ^led 
pomiesus with Macedonians, though in his yoiuh he 
nad expelled them, and rescued the citadel of Corinth 
oat of their bands. He was egen an eneniv to all 
kings, and wss equally hated bjr lfc»m. Ant^onus, 
hi pa^eular, he loaded with a thousand teproadies, 

as appears from the writings he has left befamd hidf*. 

• AnUs wrote ahiiiofy of the Achwsas, and of his ewa 
cosdoet. 

C2 
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He boasts that he had encountered and overcome 
innumerable difficulties in order to deliver Athens 
from a Macedonian garrison ; and yet he brought 
those very Macedonians, armed as they were,^ into 
his own country, into his own ho(Me, and even into 
the women’s apartment. At thS same time he could 
not bear that a Spartan king, a descendant of Her* 
cules, who wanted only to restore the ^cient polity 
of his country, to correet its broken 4lBrmony, and 
bring it back to the sober Doric tone which Lycur- 
gus had given it*; he could not bear that such a 
prince should be declared general of the Sicyonians 
and Triccaeanst* While he avoided the coarse 
cake and short cloak, and, what he thoi^ht the 
greatest grievance in the whole svstem of Cleome* 
nes, the abolishing of riches and the making po- 
verty a more supportable thing, he made Achaia 
truckle to the diadem and purple of Macedonians, 
and of Asiatic grandees. To shun the appearance 
of submission to Cleomenes, he offered sacrifices to 
the divinity of Antigonus, and with a garland on 
his bead, sung paeans in honour of a rotten Mace- 
donian. These things we say not in accusation of 
Aratus (for in many respects he was a great man 
and worthy of Greece) ; we mean only to point out 
with compassion the weakness of human nature, 
which, in dispositions the best formed to virtue, can 
produce no excellence without some taint of imper- 
fection. 

When the Achaeans assembled again at Aigoe, 
and Cleomenes came down from Tegea to meet 
them, the Greeks entertained great hopes of pence. 

* The miiMC, like the architecture of the Dorians, was re- 
markable for its simplicity. 

+ This protaably skoald be Tiitmans. Trites} was a city oT 
Pbocii, aad comprehended hi the league; hut Trieca, wbich 
was in Thewly, could hardly be so. 
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But Aratus, bad already settled the principai 
points with Antigonus, fearing that Cleomenes, ei- 
ther by bis obliging manner of treating, or by force, 
would gain all he wanted of the people, proposed, 
** That he should take three hundred hostages for 
the security of bis person, and enter the town alone; 
or, if he did not approve of that proposal, should 
come to the j^ace of exercise without the walls, 
called CyllarOTium^ and treat there at the head of 
his army.” Cleomeiies remonstrated, that these pro- 
ceedings were very unjust. He said, “ They should 
have made him these proposals at first, and not 
now, when he was come to their gates, distrust and 
shut him out.” He therefore wrote the Achseans 
a letter on this subject, almost filled with complaints 
of Aratus; and the applications of Aratus to the 
. people were little more than invectives against the 
king of Sparta. The consequence of this was, that 
the latter quickly retired, and sent a herald lo de- 
clare war against the Achieans. This herald, ac- 
cording to Aratus, was sent not to Ar^os, but to 
^num t, in order that the Acbmans mi§|ht %e en- 
tirdy unprepared. There were at this time great 
commotions among the members of tbb Achseau 
league ; and many towns were ready to fall off : 
for the common people hoped for an equal distribu- 
tion of lands, and to have their debts canceled ; 
while the better sort in general were displeased at 
Aratus^ and some of them highly provoked at his 
bringing the Macedonians into Peloponnesus. 

Boconraged by these misunderstandings, Gleo- 
menes entered A chain; where he first took Pellene 
by surprise, and dislodged the Acbsrnn garrison. 

* From CyllarboB, the Min of Stheaelnt. 

t Tbis was a ^paritime town of Asbsin, on tW CorindiiM 
Bm. The Intention of Ciconwnci was to take It bjMwpHw, 
be^e the faihabitaots conU have istelligeiicc of |he war. 
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Afterwards he made himself master of Pheiieum 
and Penteleiim. As the Achseans were apprehen- 
sive of a revolt at Corinth and Sicyon, they sent a 
body of cavalry and some mercenaries from Argos 
to guard against any measures^tending that way, 
and went themselves to celebrate the Nemean 
games at Argos. Upon this, Cleomenes hoping, 
what really proved the case, that, if he could come 
suddenly upon the city, while it was filled with mul- 
titudes assembled to partake of the diversions, he 
should throw all into the greatest confusion, march- 
ed up to the walls by night, and seized the quarter 
called Aspis, which lay above the theatre, notwith- 
standing its difficulty of access. This struck them 
with such terror ih^ not a man thought of making 
sMji|pfpstaiice ; they agreed to receive a garrison, 
andr gscve twenty of the citizens as hostages fdr 
their acting as allies to Sparta, and following the 
standtlrd of Cleomenes as their general. 

This action added gieatly to the fame and autho" 
viiy cf that prince. For the ancient kings of Spar- 
Sm, whOh all &eir endeavours, could never fix Argos 
in their interest; and Pyrrhus, one of the ablest 
'generals in the world, though he forced his way into 
the town, could not hold it, but lost bis life in the 
attempt, and had great part of his army cut in 
pieces. Hence the despatch and keenness of Cleo- 
menes were the more admired ; and they who before 
bad laughed at him for declaring be would tread in 
the steps of Solon and Lycurgus in the canceling 
of debts, and in an equal clivisioa of property, were 
DOW billy persuaded mat he was the sole oavse of 
all the change in die spirit and success of the Spar- 
tans. In both respects they were so contemptible 
b^ore. and so little able to help themselves, that the 
^tolians made an inroad into Laconia; parried 
off fifty thousand slaves. On which ooomm, one 
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of the old Spartans said, ** the enemy had done 
them a kindness, in taking such a heavy charge off 
their hands.” Yet they had no sooner returned to 
their primitive customs and discipline, than, as if 
Lycurgus himself had restored his polity, and invi- 
gorated it vrith his presence, they had given the 
most extraordinary instances of valour and obedi- 
ence to their magistrates, in raising Sparta to its 
ancient superiority in Greece, and recovering Pelo- 
ponnesus. 

Cieonse and Phlius* came in the same tide of 
success with Argos. Aratus was then making an 
inquisition at Corinth into the conduct of such as 
were reported to be in the Lacedsemonian interest. 
But, when the news of their late losses reached him, 
and he found that the city was falling off to Cleo« 
menes, and wanted to get rid of the Achseans, be 
was not a little alarmed. In this confusion he could 
think of no better expedient than that of calling the 
citizens to council, and, in the meantime, he sti^e 
away to the gate. A horse being rea^ for him 
there, he mounted and fled to Sicyon. The Corio* 
thians were in such haste to pay their comptimeots to ' 
Cleomenes, that, Aratus tells us, they killed oc 
miled all their horses. He acquaints us also, that 
Cleomenes highly blamed the people of Corinth for 
suffering him to escape. Nevertheless, be adds, 
that Megtstonus came to him on the part of that 
prince, end offered to give him large sums if he 
would deliver up the citMel of Corinth, where be 
had an Achaean garrison. He answered, ** That 
affairs did not then depend upon him, hut he must 
be governed by their circumstances.” So Aratus 
himself writes. 

Cleomenes, in bis march from Argos, added the 
Trmienkms, the Bpidanrians, and HemdeiuWf to 
' * Ikiwu betacea Argei nad Coriath. 
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thenumber of his friends and allies, and then went 
to Corinth, and drew a line of circumvallation about 
the citadel, which the Achaeans refused to surrender. 
However, he sent for the friends and stewards of 
Aratus, and ordered them to take care of his house 
and effects in that city. He likwise sent again to 
that general by Tritymallus, the Messenian, and pro- 
posed that the citadel should be garrisoned half 
with Achaeans and half with Lacedaemonians ; offer- 
ing, at the same time, to double the pension be had 
from Ptolemy, king of Egypt. As Aratus, instead 
of accepting these conditions, sent his son and other 
hostages to Antigonus, and persuaded the Achaeans 
to give orders that the citadel of Corinth should 
be put in the hands of that prince, Gleomenes imme- 
diately ravaged the territories of Sicyon, and in 
pursuance of a decree of the Corinthians, seized 
on the whole estate of Aratus. After Antigonus 
had passed Gerania * with a great army, Cleomenes 
thought it more advisable to fortify the Onaean moun- 
tains t than the Isthmus, and by the advantage of 
his post to tire out the Macedonians, rather tban^ba- 
zara a pitched battle with a veteran phalanx. An- 
tigoDus was greatly perplexed at this plan of opera- 
tions. For he had neitner laid in a sufficient quan- 
tity of provisions, nor could he easily force the pass 
by which Cleomenes had sat down. He attempted 
one nieht, indeed, to get into Peloponnesus by the 
port of Lachssum^, but was repulsed with loss. 

Cleomenes was much encouraged with this suc- 
cess, and his troops went to their evening’s refresh- 
ments with pleasure. Antigonus, on the other hand, 

* MoanUin between Megara and Corinth. 

f This range of moantaios extendi from the Schwiriaii 
roaki, OB the road to Attica, as for ai moant Citheron, Sirab. 
1. vU. 

^ One ef the harboan at Corinth. 
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was extrenjely dispirited ; for he saw himself in so 
troublesome a situation that it was scarcely possi- 
ble to find any resources which were not extremely 
difficult. At last he determined to move to the pro^ 
montory of Herseum, and from thence to transport 
his troops in boats to Sicyon ; but that required a 
gTeat deal of time and very considerable prepara- 
tions. However, the evening after, some of the 
friends of Aratus arrived from Argos by sea, being 
sent to acquaint him that the Argives were revolting 
from Cleomenes, and purposed to invite him to that 
city. Aristotle was the author of the defection; 
and he- had found no great difficulty in persuading 
the people into it, because Cleomenes had not can- 
celed their debts, as he had given them room to 
hope. Upon this Aratus, with fifteen hundred men 
whom he nad from Antigonus, sailed to Epidaurus. 
But Aristotle, not waiting for him, assenibled the 
townsmen, and, with the assistance of Timoxenus 
and a party of Achseans from Sicyon, attacked the 
citadel. 

Cleomenes getting intelligence of this about the 
second watch of the night, sent for Megistoniis, 
and, in an angry tone, ordered him to the relief of 
Argos: for it was he who had principally under- 
taken for the obedience of the Arpves, ancl, by that 
means, prevented the expulsion of such as were 
suspected. Having despatched Megistonus upon 
this business, the Spartan prince watched the mo- 
tions of Antigonus, and endeavoured to dispel the 
fears of the Corinthians, assuring them, it was no 
great thing that had happened at Argos, but only 
an inconsiderable tumult. Megistonus got into Ar- 
gos, and was shun in a skirmish there ; the garrison 
were hard pressed, and messenm after meMOcer 
sent to Cleomenes. Upon this be was afraid that 
the enemy,, after they mid made themselves Masters 
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bt' Argos, would block up the passages against 
bim, and then go and ravage Laconia at their plea- 
sure, and besiege Sparta itself, which was left witli- 
out^efence. He therefore decamped from Corinth, 
ite nonsequence of which was the loss of the town ; 
for Antigonus immediately enterld it, and placed a 
garrison there. In the meantime Cleomenes, having 
collected his forces which were scattered in their 
march, attempted to scale the walls of Argos*; but 
failing in that enterprise, he broke open the vaults 
under the quarter called^spis, gained an entrance 
that way, and joined hfi garrison, which still held 
out against the Achmans. After this he took some 
other quarters of the cit^ by assault ; and ordering 
the Cretan archers to ply their bows, cleared the 
streets of the enemy. But when he saw Antigonus 
desoending with his infantry from the heights into 
the plain, and his cavalry already pouring into the 
city, he thought it impossible to maintain bis post. 
He had now no other resource but to collect all his 
men, and retire along the walls, which he accord- 
ingly did without loss. Thus, after achieving the 
^atest things in a short space of time, and m&ing 
himself master of almost all Peloponnesus in one 
campaign, he lost all in less time than be gained it ; 

' some cities immediately withdrawing from his alli- 
ance, and others surrendering themselves not long 
after to Antigonus. ^ 

Such was the ill success of this expedition* And 
what was no less a misfortune, as he was marching 
home, messei^ers from Lacedsemon met, him in the 
evening near T egea, and informed him of ^e death 
of his wife. His affection and esteem for Agiatis 
was so great that, amidst the current of his bapfnest 
success, be could not stay from her a whole csos- 
paign, but often repaired to Sparta. Jio won^f, 
then, that a young man, depriv^of so beautiful and 
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virtuous a wife, extremelv affected with the 
loss. Yet his sorrow did not debase the dignity of 
his mind. He spoke in the same accent ; ne pre* 
served the same dress and look ; he rave his orders 
to his officers, and provided for the security #f 
Tegea. 

Next morning he entered Lacedaemon ; and after 
paying a proper tribute to grief at home with his 
mother and his children, he applied himself to the 
concerns of state. Ptolemy, King of Egypt, agreed 
to furnish him with succouj^; but it was on condi- 
tion that he sent him his||hother and children as 
hostages. This circumstance he knew not how to 
communicate to his mother ; and be often attempted 
to mention it to her, but could not go forward. She 
began to suspect that there was something which be 
was afraid to open to her, and she asked bis friends 
what it might be. At last he ventured to tell her ; 
upon which she laughed very pleasantly, and said, 
** Was this the thing which you have so long besi» 
tated to express 1 Why do not you immediately put 
ns on board a ship, and send this carcass of mme. 
where you think it may be of most use to Sparta, 
before age renders it good for nothing, and sinks it 
into the grave?*’ »-* 

When eveVy thing was prepared for the voyage; 
they went by land to Tsnanis; the army conducting 
them to that port. Cratisiclea being on the point 
of tnki^ ship, took Cleomenes alone into the tem- 
ple of Vfeptune, where seeing him in great emotion 
and concern, she threw her arms about biro, and 
said, ** King of Sparta, take care that when we go 
out, no one perceive us weeping, or doing any thing 
nnworthy that glorious piape. This alone is in our 
power; the event is in the hands of God.*’ After 
she had given him this advice, and composed her 

VOL. vii. » 
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co«(ptenance, she went on board, with her little 
gran^iCHi in her arms, and ordered the pilot to put 
to sea a» soon as possible. 

Upon her arrival in Egypt, she understood that 
[Ptolemy had received ambassadors from Antigonus 
and seemed to listen to his profcsals ; and, on the 
other hand, she was informed that Cleomenes, 
though invited by the Achscans to a pacihcation, 
was afraid, on her account, to put an end to the 
war, without Ptolemy’s consent. In this difficulty 
she wrote to her son, to desire him ** to do what he 
thought most advantageous and honourable for 
Sparta, and not for the sake of an old woman and a 
child, to live always in fear of Ptolemy.” So great 
was the behaviour of Cratesiclea under adverse 
fortune. 

After Antigonus had taken Tegea, and plundered 
Orchomanus and Mantinea, Cleomenes, now shut 
up within the bounds of Laconia, enfranchised such 
of the helots as could pay five Attic mime for their 
tfoerty. By this expedient be raised fifty talents ; 
and having, moreover, armed and trained in the 
Macedonian manner two thousand of those helots^ 
whom he designed to oppose to the Leucaspidfis of 
Antigonus, he engaged in a great and unexpected 
enterprise. Megalopolis was at that time as great 
and powerful a city as Sparta. It was supported, 
besides, by the Achaeans and Antigonus, whose 
troops lay on each side of it. Indeed, the Mesalo^^ 
politans were the foremost and most eager of aR the 
Achseans in their application to Antigonus. This 
cit]^, however, Cleomenes resolved to surprise ; for 
which purpose be ordered his men to take five days 
provisions, and led them to Sellasia, as if he 
signed an inroad into the territories of Argos. But 
he turned short, and entered those of Megalc^lis-; 
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and, after having refreshed his troops at KhcetiiiiB, 
he inarched, Helicon directly to the oblect he 
had in view. When he was near it, he sent Panteus 
before with two companies of Lacedfemonians, to 
seize that part of the wall which was between the 
two towers, and which he understood to be the least 
guarded. He followed with the rest of his army at 
the common pace. Panteus tinding not only that 
quarter, but great part of the wall without defence, 
pulled it down in some places, undermined it in 
others, and put all the sentinels to the sword. While 
he was thus employed, Cleomenes came up, and en- 
tered the city with his forces, before the Megalopo- 
litans knew of his approach. 

They were no sooner apprized of the misfortune 
which had befallen them than the greatest part left 
the city, taking their money and most valuable ef- 
fects with them. The rest made a stand, and though 
they could not dislodge the enemy, yet their resist- 
ance gave their fellow-citizens opportunity to escape* 
There remained not above a tnousand men in tile 
town, all the rest having retired to Messene, with 
their wives and children, before there was any pos- 
sibility of pursuing them. A considerable part even 
of those who had armed and fought in defence of 
the city got off, and very few were taken prisoners. 
Of this number were Lysandtidas and Tbearidas, 
two persons of great name and authority in Megalo- 
polis. As they were such respectable men, the 
soldiers carried them before Cleomenes. Lysandri- 
das no sooner saw Cleomenes, than be thus address- 
ed him. ^ Now,” said be in a loud voice, becanse 
it was at a distance, now, king of Sparta, you 
have an opportutaity to do an action asiich more glo- 
riotts and princely than the late one, and to aequira 

^ Uibimv thinks it ongliC to be rand HdiMon, there beinf 
BO mob pteee ns Helicon in Arcndin. 
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immortal honour.” Cleomenes, guessing at bis aim, 
made answer; “You would not have me restore 
you the town ? “ That is the very thing,” said Ly- 
sandridas, “ 1 would propose. 1 advise you, W all 
means, not to destroy so line a city, but to nil it 
with firm friends and faithful alffes, by restoring the 
Megalopolitans to their country, and becoming the 
saviour of so consideiable a people.” Cleomenes 
paused awhile, and then replied, “ This is hard to 
believe ; but be it as it will, let glory with us have 
always greater weight than interest.” In conse- 
quence of this determination, he sent the two men 
to Messene, with a herald in his own name, to make 
the Megalopolitans an offer of their town, on con- 
dition that they would renounce the Achseans, and 
declare themselves his friends and allies. 

Though Cleomenes made so gracious and humane 
a proposal, Philopmmen would not suffer the Me- 
ealopolitans to accept it, or to quit the Acheean 
league *, but assuring them that the king of Sparta, 
instead of inclining to restore them their city, want- 
ed to get the citizens too into his power, he forced 
Thearides and Lysandridas to leave Messene. This 
is that Philopcemen who afterwards was the lead- 
ing man among the Achseans, and (as we have re- 
lated in his life) one of the most illustrious person- 
ages among the Greeks. 

Upon this news, Cleomenes, who hitherto ha^ 
kept the houses and goods of the Megalopofitani 
with such care that not the least thing was em- 
bezzled, was enraged to such a degree that he plun- 
dered the whole, sent the statues and' pictures to 
8pait^ and leveled the greatest and best parts of 
the dty with the ground. After this, he marched 
home again, being under some apprehensioBs that 

• Polybius bestows great and jesi encomhuni oo this poa- 
dttct of the Megalopolitans. 1. 11. 
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Antigonus and the Achaeans would come upon bioi. 
They, however, made no motion towards it, for they 
were then holding a council at ^gium. Aratus mount- 
ed the rostrum on that occasion, where he wept a 
long time, with his robe before his face. Hiey were 
all greatly surprised, and desired him to speak. At 
last he said, '* Megalopolis is destroyed by Gleo- 
menes.” The Achseans were astonished at so groat 
and sudden a stroke, and the council immediately 
broke up. Antigonus made great efforts to go to the 
relief ot the place; but, as his troops assembled 
slowly from their winter-quarters, he ordered them 
to remain where they were, and marched to Argos 
with jthe forces he had with him. 

This made the second enterprise of Cleomenes 
appear rash and desperate : but Polybius *, on the 
contrary, informs us, that it was conducted with 
great prudence and foresight. For knowing (as he 
tells us) that the Macedonians were dispersed in win- 
ter-quarters, and that Antigonus lay in Argos with 
only his friends and a few mercenaries about him, he 
entered the territories of that ciW; in the persua^ 
sion that either the shame of suffering such an in- 
road would provoke Antigonus to battle, and ex- 
pose him to a defeat, or that if he declined the 
combat, it would bring him into disrepute with the 
Argives. The event justified his expectation. When 
the people of Argos saw their country laid waste, 
every thing that was valuable destroyed or car- 
ried off*, they ran in great di^leasure to the kind’s 
grates, and besieged them with clamour, bidding him 
either go out and fight, or else give place to fats au- 
periors. Antigpnus, however, like a wise and able 
general, thought the censures of strangers no dis- 
grace, in comparison of his quitting a place of se- 

Polybiid, lib. si* 

O 2 
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Qurity, and rashly hazarding a battle, and tlierefoiv 
he abode by his first resolutions. Cleomenes, in 
the meantime, marched up to the very*walls, insult- 
ed his enemies, and, before he retired,* spread deso- 
lation at his pleasure. 

Soon after his return, he was informed |jint Anti- 
gonus was come to Tegea, with a design to enter 
Laconia On that side. Upon this emergency, he 
put his troops under march another wav, ana ap- 
peared again before Argos by break of day, ravag- 
ing all the adjacent fields. He did not now cut 
down the corn with scythes and sickles, as people 
usually do, but beat it down with wooden instru- 
ments in the form of scymitars, as if this destruction 
was only an amusement to his soldiers in their march. 
Yet when they would have set fire to Cyllarabis, 
the school of ezercyse, be prevented it; reflecting 
that the rain of Megalopolis was dictated rather by 
passion than by reason. 

Antigonus immediately returned to Argos’, having 
taken care to place guards in all the passes of tlie 
mountains. But Cleomenes, as if he neld him and 
his operations in the utmost contempt, sent heralds 
to demand the keys of Juno^s temple, that he might 
sacrifice to the goddess. After he had pleased him- 
self with this insult on his enemy, and ofl^ed his 
sacrifice under the walls of the temple, which was 
fast shut up, he led his troops off to Phlius. In 
his march from thence he dislodged the garrison of 
01oguntum» and then proceeded by Orchomenos; 
by which means be not only inspired this people with 
^fijsh couri^, but came to be considered bv the 
jenemy ai^ most able general, and a man capaole of 
greatest Undertakings : for, with the strength 
• of the single city to oppose the whole power of the 
Macedonians and PeloponiiesiaDs, and all the ti^- 
sures of the king; and not only to keep Laconia un- 
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touched, hut to carry devastation into tifh enemy's 
country, were indications oi* no common genius and 
spirit. 

He who Qcst called money the sinews of business, 
seems princid^lly to have had respect to that of war. 
And D^diades, when the Atlienians called upon him 
to equip their navy and get it out, though their trea- 
sury was very low, told themp They most think of 
baking bread, before they thought of an embarka- 
tion.*’ It is also said that the old Archidamus, at 
the beginning of the Peloponnesian war, when tlie 
allies desired that the quota of each should be de- 
termined, made answer, that “ war cannot be kept 
at a set diet” And in this case we may justly say, 
that as wrestlers, strengthened by long exercise, do 
at last tire out those who have equal skill and agility, 
but not the exercise ; so Antigonus coming to the 
war with vast funds, in process of time tired out and 
overcame Cleomenes, who could but in a very slen- 
der manner pay his mercenaries, and give Lis Spar^ 
tans br^ad. 

In all other respects the times favoured Cleo- 
menes, Antigonus being drawn home by the bad 
posture of his affairs : tor in bis absence the bar- 
barians invaded and ravaged ail Macedonia. The 
Illyrians in particular, descending with a great army 
from the north, harassed the Macedonians so much 
that they were forced to send for Antigonus. Had 
the letters been brought a little before the battle, 
that general would have immediately d^arted, and 
bidden the Achaeans a long farewell. But fortune, 
who loves to make the greatest affairs tom .upon 
some minute circumstance, showed on tbia oecaife# 
of what consequence a moment of time may be^ 

Plttlarcb had thu rdleclioo from Polybiat. 
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As soon as the battle of Seliasia* was fought, and 
Gleomenes had lost his army and his city, mes- 
sengers came to call Antigonus home. This was a 

S sat aggravation of the Spartan king’s misfortunes. 

ad he held off and avoided ^ action only a day 
or two longer, he would have been under no neces- 
sity of fighting; and, after the Macedonians were 
gone, he might have made peace with the Achseans on 
what conditions he pleased. But such, as we said, 
was his want of money, that he had no resource but 
the sword ; and, therefore, as Polybius informs us, 
with twenty thousand men was forced to challenge 
thirty thousand. 

He showed himself an excellent general in the 
whole course of the action; his Spartans behaved 
with great spirit, and his mercenaries fought not ill. 
His defeat was owing to the superior advantage the 
Macedonians had in their armour, and to the weight 
and impetuosity of their phalanx, 

Phylarchus, indeed, assures us, it was the trea- 
cheiT of one of bis officers, that ruined the affairs 
of Cleomenes. Antigonus had ordered the Illy- 
rians and Acamanians secretly to fetch a compass, 
and surround that wing which was commanded by 
Euclidas, the brother of Cleomenes, while he was 
marshaling the rest of his army. Cleomenes taking 

* Polybim has (pveo a parttcalar account of this battle. 
AutigoDui had twenty-eight tbonsand foot, and twelve hun- 
dred lione. The army of Cleomenes coMisted only of twenty 
thousand; but it was advantageondy posted. He was en- 
camped on two mountains, which were almost inaccessible, 
and separated only by a narrow defile. These he bad fortf- 
l^d trith strong ramparts and a deep fosse; so that Antigo- 
||I|S, after reconsmltring his siUuUioD, did oot think proper to 
Vtack him, but encamped at a small distaace on the plain. 
' At length, for want of money and provisioos, Cleomenes was 
force4||o come to oedos, aad was beaten. Pol. lib. 1 1. 
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a view from an eminence of bis adversary's disposi- 
tion, could not perceive where the lllyriaas and 
Acarnanians were posted, and began to fear they were 
designed for some such manoeuvre. He therefore 
called Damotecles, whose business it was to guard 
against any surprise, and ordered him to reconnoitre 
the enemy’s rear with particular care, and form the 
best conjecture he could of the movements they in- 
tended. Damotecles, who is said to be bribed by 
Antigonus, assured him that “ he had nothing to 
fear from that quarter, for all was safe in the rear ; 
nor was there any thine more to be done but to bear 
down upon the front."’ Cleomanes, satisfied with 
this report, attacked Antigonus. The Spartans 
charged with so much vigour, that they made the 
Macedonian phalanx give ground, and eagerly pur- 
sued their auvant^e for about five furlonp^. the 
king then seeing Euclidas in the other wikig nuite 
surrounded, stopped, and cried out, ** thou art lost, 
my dear brother, thou art lost ! in spite of all thy 
valour! but great is thy example to our Spartan 
youth, and the songs of our matrons shall for ever 
record thee * !” 

Euclidas, and the wing he commanded, thus being 
slain, the victors fell upon Cleomenes, who seeing 
his men in great confusion, and unable to maintain 
the fight, provided as well as he could for his own 
safety. It is said that great numbers of the mer- 
cenaries were killed ; and that of six thousand Lace- 
daemonians no more than two hundred were saveo. 

When he reached Spa^, be advised the citiMns 
to receive Antigonus. •• For my pert,*' said h^‘* I 
am willing^ either to live or to oie, as the' am ^ 

• He acted like a brave loldier, but nat a •fcllM dter. 
Invtead of poartoj^ opoa the eaenyfraai the he|gbni,Md 
tirtm; at be fntnid it coavcalent, be stood sUlbaod 

tbe Blacasdoiiiaaa Co cut off his retreat 
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the other may be most for the interest of my coun- 
try.^ Seeing the women run to meet the few brave 
men. Who had escaped with him, help to take off 
their armour, and 'present them with wine, he retired 
into his own bouse. After thdideath of his wife, he 
had taken into his house a young woman, who was 
a native of Meygalopolis, and freeborn^ but fell into 
his hands at the sack of the place. She approached 
him, according to custom, with a tender ot her ser- 
vices on his return from the held. But though both 
thirsty and weary, he would neither drink nor sit 
down ; he only leaned his elbow aga^pst a pillar, and 
his head upon it, ^armed as he was ; and having 
rested a few moments, while he considered what 
course to take, he repaired to Gythium with his 
friends. There they went on board vessels provided 
for that purpose, and immediately put out to sea. 

Upon the arrival of Antigonus, Sparta surren- 
dered. His behaviour to the inhabitants ^as mjdd 
and humane, and not unsuitable to the dimty of 
their republic ; for he offered them no kind of in- 
sult, but restored to them their laws and polity ; and 
after having sacrificed to the gods, retired the third 
day. He was informed, indeed, that Macedonia 
was involved in a dangerous war ; and that the bar- 
barians were ravaging the country. Besides, he 
was in a deep consumption, and had a continual de- 
fftuxion upon the lungs. However, be bore up under 
his affliction, and wrestled with domestic wars, until 
a great victory over, and carnage of the barbarians 
made him die more glorious. Pbylarcbus tells us. 
(aiA4 is not at all improbable) that he burst a vessel 
{|||K lungawith shouting in the battle: though it 
fliUised in the schools, that in expressing his joy af- 
ter the victory, aud crying out, ** O gtorious day !** 
kn bioiight up a great quantity of mood, and fell 
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into a fever, of which he died.*' Thus much'cbif- 
cemiog Antigonus. 

From the isle of Cythea, where Cl^omenes iii^ 
touched, he sailed to another island chlUd ^idlia. 
There he had formed a design VPl>&8e over to Gy- 
rene, when one of his friends, ncMnett Therycioq, a* 
man of high and intrepid spirit, on all occasions, diM 
one who al^prays indulged himself «in a lofty and* 
haughty turn of expression, came* privatdy to Gle^ 
onjcnes, and thus addressed hio^ ; We have Idsl, 
my prince, the most glorious death, which Wje might 
have found in the battle; though the .world had 
heard us boast that Antigonus sjioold never conquer 
the king of Sparta tiU he had slain him. Yet there 
is another exit still offered ils by glory and virtue. 
Whither then are we so afaiurdly sailina? Fly- 
ing a death that is near, and seeking one that is re- 
mote.* If St is not dishonourable for the descend- 
ants of Hercules to serve the successors of Philip 
and Alexander, h\i\ do not we save ourselves a 
long voyage, by making our submission to Antigo- 
niis, who, in alt probability, as much excels Ptole- 
my as the Macedonians do the Egyptians ? But if 
we do not choose to be governed by a man who 
beat us in the held, why do we take one who never 
conquered us, for our master? Is it that we may 
show our inferiority to two, instead of one, by flying 
before Anrigona8,and then goi^ to flatter Ptoktnyt 
Shall we say that you go into ]^pt for the sake of 
yoor mother 7 It will he a glorions and happy thing 
truly for her, to show Ptolemy’s wives her son, of a* 
kingl^oome a captive and an exile. No! while 
we are yet masters of our swords, and are jdjtAlk 
sig^ of liiconia, let us deliver ourselves lipoaMl||| 
miserable fortune^ make our exensefsr ourMlit 
behaviour to those brave men who fell for Spuria al 
Sdasia. Or shall we rather sit down in £g^ and 
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r whom Antigonus^ has left governor ln- 
^nwnT’ 

fBi — ...W- ^pke, and Cleomenes m&de (his 
du think, then, wretch that thou 
* by runrung into the arms of 
imthing is more easy to find, to 
ni foi^tude ? And dost thou not 
ht is more dastardly than the 
I thun we have given way to their 
wrs^etby fortune, or oppressed 

Wh^Pves out either for fear 

of labourim of the opinions and tongues 

of men, fails a nidllifi to his own cowardice. A vo- 
lun^ry <1 QMi ough^l^ be an action, not a retreat 
from action.^ ien ungenerous thing either to 
live or to^dlaHo oursllves. All that thy expedient 
could possibly do ifould be only the extricating us 
from our present misfortunes, without answering aov 
purpose either of honour or uti|p|p. Bat I think 
neither thou nor 1 ought to give up all hopes for onr 
country. If those hopes should desert us, death, 
Vhen we seek for him, will not be hard to hod.” 
Therycion made no reply ; but the first opportunity 
be had to leave Cleomenes, he walked down to the 
shore and stabbed himself. 

Qeomenes left ^gialia, and sailed to Africa, 
wh^e he was received by the king’s officers, and 
conducted to Alexandria. When he was first in- 
troduced to Ptolemy *, that prince behaved to him 
pjwith sufficient kindness and humanity ; but when, 
^tipon farther trial of him, he found what strength of 
iin^rstanding he had, and that bis laconic and aim- 
l^dflway of conversing was mixed with a vein of wit 
ilha pleasanhry ; when he saw that he did not^ in any 
instance whatever, di^onour his royal birth, ^ or 


Ploleniy EnifHei. 
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to fortune, he began to take more 
IlM' discourse than in the^ean sacrifices o^ 
Jilaisance and flattery. He gMady iif|fi^t^»5 
and blushed at the thought of hs^bg d|g 
a man, and given him up to 
conquering him, had acquired*^|iP . , 

glory. He, therefore, encoq^gad Ibim nO 
every mark of attention and and^j 

to send him back to Greece v(^im a 
of money, to req/itablish 

present appointments^iOiniMiHMcmr-finjrtbrenty 
talents by the year. Out of thi^l^ UM&i^ined him- 
self and his friends in a sobd^ manner, 

and bestowed the rest in officeapof huipvty to such 
Greeks as bad left their c&untev and tetired*into 



lut old Ptolemy died before he cdul^ put his in- 
tentions in favour of Cleomenes in execution ; and 
the court soooy^oming a scene of debauabe^^ 
where women bad the sway, the business of Cle- 
omenes was neglected. For the king* was so much 
corrupted with wine and women, that in his mom 
sober and serious hours he would attend to nothing 
but the celebration of mysteries, and the beatinj^ a 
drum with his royal bands about the palace ; wule 
the ‘great aflfairs of st&te were left to his mistiess 
Agathoclea, and her mother, and Oenanthes the in- 
famous minister to his pleasures. It appears* how- 
ever, that at first some use was made of CleonM 


for IV^emy, being afraid of his brother >i agp% 
who, throu^ his mother's interest, stood well wlp 
the army, admitted Cleomenes to a coosnlt^oo in 
his cabinet: the subject of which was, wfaeaer hg 
should dcotrOy his brother. All theiW^vtA^te 
it, but Cleeinenes opposed it strongly. Ho noMI 
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king, if it were possible, should have more 
lSi;i^hks,,for the greater security of the crown, and 
thl|Ll>^tev nanageitfent of affairs.” And when So- 
sil^S, fhe king’s principal favourite, replied, ** That 
the m^enarl^s could not depended on while 
M|lgas was alive, ^ Cleomenes desired them to give 
themlalves no. path about that: ** For,” said he, 
\lbove three ^thouttnd of the mercenaries are Pe- 
loponnesians, who,^upcm a nod from me, will be 
ready with their apuns*’’ Hence, Ptolemy, for the 
present, lool^ed’ apon Cleomenes not only as a fast 
friend, but a4nan*o'f power ; but his weakness after- 
wards increasing his timidity, as is common with 
people of little understanding, he began to place bis 
security in jealousy and suspicion. His ministers 
were of the same stamp, and they considered Cle- 
omencs as an object of fear, on account of his inte- 
rest with the mercenaries ; insomuch that many were 
heard to say, ** That he was a lioB*among a flock of 
sheep.'’ Such, indeed, he seemed to be in court, 
where, with a silent severity of aspect, be observed 
all that passed. 

In these circumstances, he made no more appli- 
cations for ships or troops. But being informed that 
Antigonus was dead ; that the Achceans were en- 
gaged in war with the ^tolians; and that affairs 
called strongly for his presence, in the troubles and 
distractions that then reigned in Peloponnesus, he 
desired only a conveyance thither for himself and his 
ftiends. I et no man listened to him. The kine, 
who spent his time in all kinds of bacchanalian revets 
with women, could not possibly hear him. Sosi- 


bius, the prime minister, thougnt Cleomenes must 
prove a formidable and daoTOrous man, if he were 
kept in !^ypt against his will ; and that it was not 
j^afe to dismiss him, because of his bold and enter- 
prising spirit ; and because he had been an eyewit- 
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ness to the distempered state of the ^gdom : for 
it was not in the power of money tl^'molii^hiin* 
A.S the ox Apis, thou^^h reveling, to all 
ance, in every delight that he desire, yet longs 
after the liberty which nature gave him, wants to 
bound over the helds and pastur^ at bis plgasure, 
and discovers a manifest uneasiness under tne hands 
of the priest wlu> feeds him : sd* Cleomenes Imuld 
not be satisfied with a soft anpjsffeminate life ; 
like Achilles, 

Consuming cares lay heavy on his ^ytid : 

In his black thoughts revenge and slaughter roll, 

And scenes of blood rise dreadful iu bis souU Pope. 

While his affairs were in thi^ posture, Nicagoras 
the Messenian, a man who concealed the most ran- 
corous hatred of Cleomenes, under the pretence of 
friendship, came to Alexandria. It seems he had 
formerly sold him a handsome piece of ground, and 
the king, either through want of money or bis con- 
tinual engagement in war, had neglected to pay him 
for it. Cleomenes, who happened to be walking 
upon tlie quay, saw this Nicagoras just landing from 
a merchantman, and, saluting him with great kind- 
ness, asked, ** What business had brought him to 
Egypt 1” Nicagoras returned the compliment with 
equal appearance of friendship, and answered ; ** 1 
am bringing some fine war-horses for the king*** 
Cleomenes laughed, and said, ** 1 could rather have 
wished that you had brought him some female mu- 
sicians and pathics ; for those ate the cattle that the 
king at present likes best.’* Nicagoras, at that time, 
only smiled ; but a few days after he pot Cleomeaes 
m mind of the fij^d he bad sold him, and desired be 
migfat now be paid; pretenduig, that be wouldmol 
hare girea him any trouble about it, if he had aot 
found considerable loss in the dispoeal of hb mer- 
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Chandise.” Cleomenes assured him, " That he had 
IriotbijM left of what the kings of E^pt had given 
hiia;’^upon which, Nicagoras, in his disappoint- 
ment, acquainted Sosibius with the joke upon the 
king. Sosibius received the information with plea- 
sure ; but, being desirous to h#ve something against 
Cieomenes that would exasperate Ptolemy still 
more, he persuaded IS^icagoras to leave a letter, as- 
sorting, that, “ If the Spartan prince had received a 
supply of ships and men from the king of Egypt’s 
bounty, he would have made use of them in seizing 
Gyrene for bimsOlf.” Nicagoras accordingly left 
the letter, and set sail. Four days after, Sosibius 
carried it to Ptolemv, as if just come to his hands; 
and having worked Up the young prince to revenge, 
it was resolved that Cieomenes should have a large 
apartment assigned him, and be served there as for- 
merly, but not suffered to go out. 

This was a great affliction to Cieomenes ; and 
the following accident made his prospects still more 
miserable. Ptolemy, the son of Chrysermus, who 
was an intimate friend of the king’s, bad all along 
behaved to Cieomenes with great civility; they 
seemed to like each other’s company, and were upon 
some terms of confidence. Cieomenes, in this dis- 
tress, desired the son of Chrysermus to come and 
speak to him. He came and talked to him plausibly 
enough, endeavouring to dispel his suspicions and to 
apologise for the king. But as be was going out of 
the apartment, without observing that Cieomenes 
followed him to the door, he gave the keepers u 
severe reprimand, ** for looking so carelessiy aftUr 
a wild beast, who, if he escaped, in all probability 
could be taken Uo more.” Cleoa^es having heard 
Ibis, retired before Ptolemy perched him, and ac- 
ouainted his friends with it. Upon this, they all 
dismissed thehr former hopes, and, taking the mMih 
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ftureB which anger dictated, they resolVed to/eveage 
themselves of Ptolemy’s injurious and iusoMut 
haviour, and then die as became Spartans, instead of 
waiting long for their doom in confinement, like vic- 
tims fatted for the altar. For they thought it an in- 
sufiferable thing that Cleomenes, after he had dis- 
dained to come to terras with Antigonus, a brave 
warrior, and a man of action, should sit expecting 
his fate from a prince who assumed the character of 
a priest of Cybele; and who, after he had laid aside 
his drum, and was tired of hie dance, would find 
another kind of sport in putting nim to death. 

After they haa taken their resolution, Ptolemy 
ha{]giening to go to Canopus, they propagated a 
report, tliat, by the king’s order, pleomenes was to 
be released ; and as> it was the custom of the kings 
of Fgypt to send those to whom they designed to 
extend such grace a supper, and other tokens of 
friendship, the friends oi Cleomenes made ample 
provision for the purpose, and sent it to Ae g^e. 
By this stratagem the keepers were deceived; for 
they imagined that the whole was sent by the king. 
Cleomenes then offered sacrifice, with a chaplet of 
flowers on his head, and afterwards sat down with 
his friends to the banquet, taldng care that the 
keepers should have large portions to regale tbeiit* 
It is said, that he set about his enterprise sooner thau 
he intended, because be found that one of the Mr- 
vants who was in the secret had been out all ojffht 
with his mistress. Fearing, tbereforef ti^ a m*- 
covery might be made about mid-day, while the in- 
toxicatioo of the preceding night still kept the guard# 
iast asleep, h# put on his miutary tunic, having fir^ 
opened the seam^ of the left cdioulder, srad mailed 
out, sword in hand, accompanied hf hi# fiieodi, who 
were thirteen in ituinber, and accootred in the aam# 
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feXhie of ^em, named Hippotas, though lame, at 
wat was enabled, by the spirit of the enterprise, to 
Keep pace with them; but afterwards perceiving, 
that they went slower on his account, he desired 
them to kill him, and not ruii^the whole scheme by 
waiting for a man who conld do them no service. 
Bv good fortune they found an Alexandrian leading 
a horse in the street; they took it, and set Hippotas 
upon it, and then moved swiftly through the streets, 
all the way inviting the people to liberty. They had 
just spirit enough Tcftip praise and admire the bold 
attempt of Cleomenesflbut not a man of them ven- 
tured 10 follow or assist him. 

Ptolemy, the son of Chrysermus, happening to 
come out of the i^ace, three of them fell upon him, 
and despatched mm. Another Ptolemy, who was 
governor of the city, advanced to meet them in his 
chariot: they attacked and disperaed his officers and 
guards; and, dragging him out of the chariot, put him 
to the swor^ Then they marched to the citadel, 
with a design to break open the prison and join the 
prisoners, who were no small number, to thehr party; 
out the keepers had prevented them by strongly 
barricading the gates. Cleomenes, thus disappointed 
again, roamed up and down die city; and ne found 
that not a single man would join him, but that all 
avoided him as they would avoid infection. 

He therefore stopped, and said to his friends, ** It 
is no wonder that women govern a people who fly 
from liberty adding, ** Inat he hoped they wcsdd 
all die in a manner that would reflect no dishonour 
upon him, or on their own achievements.” Hippotas 
desiiied one of the younger men to despatch him, 
an^was the first that fell. Afterwkr^eadiofthem, 
without fear or delay, fell upon his own swocdi ezc^ 
Panteus, who was m first man that soided the vans 
of Ijlagalopolis, when it was taken by surprise. He 
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was 10 the flower of his age; remarkable for his 
beauty, and of a happier turn than the rest of the 
vouth for the Spartan discipline, which perfections 
had given him a g^eat share in the king’s regard; 
and he now gave him orders not to despatch himself, 
till he saw his prince and all the rest breathless on 
the ground. Fanteus tried one after another with 
his dagger, as they lay, lest some one should happen 
to be left with life in him. On pricking Cleomenes 
in the foot, he perceived a contortion in his face. 
He, therefore kissed him, aQ^ sat down by him till 
the breath was out of his body: and then embracing 
the corpse, slew himself upon it. 

Thus fell Cleomenes, after he had been sixteen 
years king of Sparta, and showgi himself in all 
respects the great man. When toe report of his 
death had spread over the city, Cratesiclea, tbou^ 
a woman of superior fortitude, sunk under the weight 
of the calamity ; she embraced the children of Cleo- 
nienes, and wept over them. The eldest of them, 
disengaging himself from her arms, got unsuspected 
to the top of the house, and threw himself down 
headlong. The child was not killed, but much hurt ; 
and, when they took him up, he loudW expressed his 
grief and indignation that they wouldf not sufler him 
to destroy himself. 

Ptolemy was no sooner informed of Aese things 
than he ordered the body of Cleomenes to be flayeo, 
and nailed to a cross, and bis cbildreB to be put to 
death, toge^er witfi his mother, and the women her 
compankiBB. Amongst these was the wife of Pa^ 
tens, a woman of great beaaty, and a most nu^yestio 
presence. They been but lately married^ and 
their misfortunes overtook them nmidst the first 
tmsnports of love. When her bnebniid went with 
Glaomeiifsirom 8 parta, she wns desDOPS of nooMH 
pfimfigglnin; but was prevented her panntef^ 
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kispMer in close custody. But soon after she pro- 
vided herself a horse and a little mouey, and, making 
her escape by night, rode at full speed to Taeridrus, 
and there embarked on board a ship bound for 
Egypt. She was brought safe to^anteus, and she 
cheerfully shared with him in all the inconveniences 
they found in a foreign country. When the soldiers 
came to take out Cratesiclea to execution, she led 
her by the hand, assisting in bearing her robe, and 
desired her to exert all the courage she was mistress 
of ; though she was f^r from being afraid of death, 
and desired no other favour than that she might die 
before her children. But when they came to the 
place of execution, the children suffered before her 
eyes, and then i^atesiclea was despatched, who, in 
this extreme distress, uttered only these words, ** O ! 
my children ! whither are you gone !” 

The wife of Panteus, who was tall and strong, girt 
her robe about her, and, in a silent and composed 
manner, paid the last offices to each woman that lay 
dead, winding up the bodies as well as her present 
circumstances would admit. Last of all, she pre- 
pared herself for the poniard, by letting down her 
robe about her, and adjusting it in such a manner as 
to need no assistance after death ; then calling the 
executioner to do his office, and permitting no other 

S erson to approach her, she fell like a heroine. In 
eath she retained all the decorum she had preserved 
in life; and the decency which had been so sacred 
with this excellent woman still remained about her. 


Thus, in this bloody tragedy, wherein the women 
contended to the last for the prize of courage with 
the men, Lacedsomon showed tnat it it impomUthfoKr 
fortune to conquer virtue, ^ 

A few days after, the soldiers who w8lcliiA|lii 
body of Oleomenes on the cross* saw a gireat.„j|||ir,e 
* 4liat the friends of the deceased might not tiAe 
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winding about his head, and covering all his face, 
so that no bird of prey durst touch it. This struck 
the king with superstitious tefrors, and made way for 
the v^omen to try a variety of expiations; for Ptolemy 
was now persuaded that he had caused the death of 
a person who was a favourite of heaven, and some- 
thing more than mortal. The Alexandrians crowded 
to the place, and called Cleomenes a hero, a son of 
the gods, till the philosophers put a stop to their de- 
votions, by assuring them, that, as dead oxen breed 
bees*, horses wasps, and beetles rise out of the pu- 
trefaction of asses; so human carcasses, when some 
of the moisture of the marrow is evaporated, and it 
comes to a thicker consistence, produce serpents. 
The ancients, knowing this doctrine, appropriated the 
serpent, rather than any other animal, to heroes. 


TIBERIUS AND CAIUS GRACCHUS. 


TIBERIUS GRACCHUS. 


Having thus presented you with the history of 
Agis and Cleomenes, we have two Romans to com^ 
pgre with them; and no less dreadful a scene of 
calamities to open in the li^es of Tiberias and Cains 
Gracchus. They were the sons of Tiberius Gracchus ; 
who, though he was once honoured with the oen- 


by nlfbt. Thus we find in Petrooiiu’i Ephesian Matron. 
JIIM fuloniCMOMwvaftof, fwyiitr «d up^Uwrmm enrpwo tfstro- 
Aed thns we §od In an anihorlty, we shall not wention 
BM time with PeCrooiiH. 

Mii^the received opinion of antiqattytOSweM la 
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sorship, twice with the consulate, and led up two 
triumphs, yet derived still greater dignity from his 
virtues*. Hence, after the death of that Sci)^o who 
conquered Hannibal, he was thought wbrthy' to 
marry Cornelia, the daughter of tbttt great uian, 
though he had not been upon an;^rms of friendship 
with him, but rather always at vaiiance, It is 'said 
that he once caught a pair of serpents upon his bed, 
and that the soothsayers, after they had considered 
the prodigy, advised him neither to kill them both, 
nor let them both go. If he killed the male serpent, 
they told him his death would be the consequence ; 
if the female, that of Cornelia. Tiberius, who loved, 
his wife, and thought it more suitable for him to did 
first, who was much older than his wife, killed the 
male, and set the female at liberty. Not long after 
this, he died, leaving Cornelia with no fewer than 
twelve children t. 

The care of the house and the children now entirely 
devolved upon Cornelia; and she behaved with such 
sobriety, so much parental affection and greatness of 
mind, that Tiberius seemed not to have judged ill, in 
choosing to die for so valuable a woman. For though 
Ptolemy, king of Egypt, paid his addresses to her, 
and offered her a share in his throne, she refused him. 
During her widowhood, she lost all her children ex- 
cept three, one daughter, who was married to Scipio 
the younger, and two sons, Tiberius and Caius, whose 
lives we are now writing.^ Cornelia brought them up 
vnffi so much care, that though they were without 
dispute of the noblest family, and had the happiest 
genius and disposition of all the Roman youth, yet 

* Cicero in bis drat book ds DiviMfioiM passes the highest 
eBoomioms OQ his virtue and wisdom. He waS gmudspu to 
Publius Sempronius* 

t Oiesro. relate^ this story in hisllnit book d^jpMN#iNie, 
from the memoirs of Caius Gracchus, the sou of Tilieflaa 
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cducatipB was allowed to'have contributed more to 
their ^l^fections th£(|i nature. 

As w the statues agd pictures of Castor and 
J^ollu3^ though there^is<a resemblance between the 
brothers! yet there is hlso a diflerence in the make 
of him who delighted in 4ie cestus, and in the other 
whose province wSs horsepianship: so while these 
young men, strongly resentbled each other in point 
of valour, of temperance, of liberality, of eloquence, 
of greatness of mind, there appeared in their actions 
and political conduct no small dissimilarity. It may 
not be amiss to explain the difference, before we pro- 
ceed farther. 

In> the first place, Tiberius had a mildness in his 
look, and a composure in his whole behaviour; Caius 
as much vehemence and fire. So that when they 
spoke in public, Tiberius had a great modesty of 
action, ana shifted not his place: wnereas Caius was 
the first of the Romans that, in addressing the people, 
moved from one end of the ro$tra to the other, and 
threw his gown off his shoulder. So it is related of 
Cleon of Athens, that he was the first orator who 
threw back his robe and smote upon his thigh. The 
oratory of Caius was strongly impassioned, and cal- 
culated to excite terror ; that of Tiberius was of a 
more gentle kind, and pity was the emotion that it 
raised. 

The language of Tiberius was chastised and ela^ 
borate; that of Caius spledHid and persuasive. So, 
in their manner of living, Tiberius was plain and 
fhigal; Caius, when compared to other young 
nmns, temperate and sober, but, in comparison with 
his brother, a friend to luxury. Hence, Drusas ob- 
jected to him, that he had bought Delphic taWes*, 
of silver only, but very exmiisite workmanship, at the 
rate of twelve hundred ana fifty drachmas a pound* 

* Thepe, werappose, were a kind of tripods. 
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Their tempers were no lele different than i^r lan- 
guage. Tiberius was mild and j;entieiw||H|»high- 
epirited and uncontroled; msompcb, 
ing he would often be carifU Away^ 
of his passion, exalt his ▼oiod^aoo^li^e re gijm'ffon, 
give into abusive expressHll^ aqd dieorde^ die i|))ole 
frame of his oration. To jpiaUd a^nmt tlfhtt excesses, 
he ordered his servant fiicihiuB, who hXjl sensible 
man, to stand with a pltchpipe* behinslwlm when be 
spoke in public, and whenever he found him Btrainif^ 
his voice or breaking out into anger, to give him W 
softer key ; upon which, his violence both of tone aM 
passion immediately abated, and he was easily recip- 
ed to a propriety of address. 

S«()h was the difference between the two brothers. 
Bum the valour they exerted against their enemies, 
in the justice they did their fellow citizens, in atten- 
tion to their duty as maEistrates, and in self-govern- 
ment with respect to pleasure, they were phiffecdy 
alike. Tiberius was nine years older than his brother ; 
consequently their political operations took place in 
different periods. This was a great disadvantage, 
dhd indeed the princioal thing that prevented their 
success. Had they nourished together, and acted in 
concert, such an union would have added greatly to 
their force, and perhaps might have rendered it irre- 
sistible. We must, therefore, speak of each sepa- 
rately; and we shall begin with toe eldest. 

Tiberius, as he grew lewards manhood, gained to 
extraordinary g reputation, that he was admitted into 
the college of the augurs, rather on account of 
vktne than bis high birth. Of the excellence of Hir 
character dbe folibwing is also a proof. Applls 
CSaadtiis, who had been honoured bm withthe CQ«h^ 
sidate and censorship, whose merit bad raised him to* 

• Oesra, la Ail mrd hook Ongm, eaili tbisaaMdl 
Ivorjr pipe. &MroeolaJitttiia* 
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the raa^f fTresiJent oHIm senate, Cind sense 

and eilt lu yag supedor to all the RomaJHr his time, 
simMnmfllMvenin^ with the augurs at a public en- 

to Tiberius with great 
KllRDel^ and Rnt his daughter in marriage. 

Tib^us accepted tb^ is^osal with pleasure; and 
the^ntr^l.beiqtfagS|cr upon, Appius, when he 
went hoinJKdd no sooimr ilhtered the house, than be 
called ouMw^d to his wife, iind said ** Antistia, I 
have cot^amd our daughter Claudia.” Antistia, 
tfuch surprised, answered, ** Why so 8i]|ddenly? 
^hat need of such haste, unless Tiberius Gracchus 
the man you have pitched upon?'’ I am not igno- 
rant t^hat some* tell tne same story of Tiberius, the 
father of the Gracchi, and Scipio African us : but most 
historians give it in tim manner we have mentioned; 
and Polybius, in particular, tells us, that after the 
death of Africanus, Cornelia's relations gave her to 
Tiberius, in preference of all competitors; which is a 
proof that her father left her unengaged. 

The Tiberius of whom we are writing served in 
Africa under the younger Scipio, who bad married 
his sister ; and, as he lived in tne same tent with 4he 
general, he became immediately attentive to his genius 
and powers, which were daily productive of such ac- 
tions as might animate a voung man to virtue, and 
attract his imitation. With these advantages 
rius soon excelled all of his age, both in iKHOtof db- 
cipline and valour. At a siege of one ofthn^nnmy’* 
towns, he was the first that scaled the W8l}s,'as Paa- 



4in short, Tiberius, while he staid wkh the army, wgs 
.jyaatl^ Moved, and as much regretted when he wit. 

* Amnoot thwe |«ivy. Lib. anrilK c. 37. 

f TUt JFssBtas wM estlior of a biitoiy ane cnriaia anask 
whicb werenbrifned by Bratw. 

VOL. VU. 
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Afterl^^ expedition ^^was a^oiiite^ quaestor, 
an^ it fofl^his lot to attend the consul OamatMan- 
cinus in the Numantian war*. Manqidus did not 
want courage, but he was one^of the^nii|^t ui|fortajute 
generals the Bomans eve^ had^i^e^iniil!^!^ a cram 
of severe accidents and deaperafh ^ircumsU&ces, 
Tiberius distinguished hiiqgQ]rVlfd|ipoi4^t by 
his courage and capacity, but, wnat dijd^im greater 
honour, by his respectful behaviour tA.lll8 general, 
whose misfortunes had made him foiiget ev^n the au- 
thority that he bore. For, after having lost severSat 
important battles, he attempted to decamp in the 
night: the Numantians, perceiving this movement, 
seized the camp, and falling upon the fugitives, made 
great havock of the rear. Not satisfied with this, 
they surrounded the whole army, and drove the Ro- 
mans upon impracticable ground, where there was 
no possibility of escape. Mancinus, now despairing 
of making his way, sword in hand, sent a herald to 
beg a truce and conditions of peace. The Numan- 
tians, however, would trust no man but Tiberius, and 
they insisted on his being sent to treat. This they 
did, not only out of regard to the young man who 
had so great a character in the army, but to the 
memory of his father, who had formerly made war 
in Spain, and after having subdued several nations, 
granted the Numantians a peace, which through his 
interest was confirmed at Rome, and observed with 
good faith. Tiberius was accordingly sent; and, in 
bis negociation, he thought proper to comply with 
some articles, ^y which means he gained 'otheiK^ 
and made a peace that undoubtedly saved twenty 
thousand Roman citizens, besides slaves and o^er 
retainers to the army; 

But whatever was left in the camp the Numantians 

• He was eoiwil with Emiliin LepldM in the year-ef Eoim 
616. 
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tooik as l€g;al plunder, the rest they carried 

off th^ bopks and papereWhich contained the ac- 
counts of Tiberius’s quaestorship. As it was a matter 
of importancetf.to* him to recover them, though the 
lldban arihylkas alreq^dy march, he returned 
with« few fri(li^9 (o I^mantia. Having called out 
the magistrates of thd^ltice, he desired them to re- 
store him his books, that ^s enemies might not have 
an opportunity to aceuse him, when they saw he had 
lost tlie means "qf defending himself. The Numan- 
tians were much pleased that the accident had given 
them an opportunity to oblige him, and they invited 
him to enter their city. As he was deliberating on 
this circumstance, they drew nearer, and taking him 
by the hand, earnestly entreated him no longer to 
look upon them as enemies, but to rank them among 
his friends, and place a confidence in them as such. 
Tiberius thought it best to comply, both for the sake 
of his books, and for fear of offending them by the 
appearance of distrust. Accordingly he went into 
the town with them, where the first thing they did 
was to provide a little collation, and to beg be 
would partake of it. Afterwards they returned faim 
his books, and desired be would take whatever else 
he chose among the spoils. He accepted, however, 
of nothing but some frankincense, to be used in the 
public sacrifices, and at his departure he embraced 
them with great cordiality. 

On his return to Rome, he found that the whole 
business pf the peace was considered in an obnoxi- 
ous and dishonourable light In tHs dan^r, the 
relations and friends of the soldiers he had brought 
off, who made a very considerable part of the peo- 
ple, joined to support Tiberius; iroputiog all the 
dis^ace of what was done to the general, and in- 
sistiDg that the qumstor had saved so many citizens. 
The generality of the dtizens, however, could not 
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suffer the peace tib stand, ;and they demanded that, 
in this case, the example of their ancestors sliould 
be followed. For when their generals thought them- 
selves happy in getting out of the «hands of the 
Samnites, by agreeing to such lea^^e* they deli- 
vered them naked to the ejlemy ^ f he quaestors 
too, and the tribunes, and alithat had a share ip\pon- 
cluding the peace, they sent back in the same con- 
dition, and turned entirely upon them the brea^of 
the treaty and of the oath that should have conirtn- 
ed it. 

On this occasion the people showed their affection 
for Tiberius in a remarkable manner : for they de- 
creed that the consul ehould be delivered up to the 
Numantians, naked and in chains; but that all the 
rest should be wared for the sake of Tiberius. Sci- 
pio, who had tnen great authority and interest in 
Kome, seems to have contributed to the procuring 
of this decree. He was blamed, notwithstanding, 
for not saving Mancinus, nor using his best 'endea- 
vours to get 4he peace with the Numantians ratified, 
which would not have been granted at all, bad it 
not been on account of his friend and relation Tibe- 
rius. Great part of these complaints, indeed, seems 
to have arisen from the ambition and excessive zeal 
of Tiberius’s friends and the sophists he had about 
him; and the difference between him and Scipio 
was far from terminating in irrecondleable enmity. 
Nay, 1 am persuaded, that Tiberius would never 
have fallen into those misfortunes that ruined him, 
had Scipio be# at home, to assist him in his politir 
oal conduct. He was engaged in war with Numan- 
tia, when Tiberius ventured to propose his new laws. 
It was on this occasion. 

* Thli was about one bandred aad eighty4wo yeais befbre. 
The cenerak back were the cooiali Vbtsriei CblviQSi 
aad PoithUBiias Albiaoi. 
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When the Romans in t^eir ware made any acquisi- 
tions lands from their neighbours, they used for- 
merly tcf sell part, to add part to the public demesnes, 
and to dietrH^ute the rest among the necessitous 
citizens ; only xeserving a small rent to be paid into 
the treasury. But WMn the rich began to carry it 
with a high hand over the poor, and to exclude them 
entirely, if they did not pay exorbitant rents, a law 
was made that; no man should be possessed of more 
than live hundred acres of land. This statute for 
a while restrained the avarice of the rich, and helped 
the poor, who, by virtue of it, remained upon their 
lands at the old rents. But afterwards their wealthy 
neighbours took their farms from them, and held 
them in other names ; though, in time, they scrupled 
not to claim them in their own. The poor, thus ex- 
pelled, neither gave in their names readily to the 
levies, nor attended to the education of their chil- 
dren. The consequence was a want of freemen all 
over Italy ; for it was filled w'ith slaves and barba- 
rians, who, after the poor Roman citi^ns were dis- 
possessed, cultivated the ground for the rich. Caius 
Lselius, the friend of Scipio, attempted to correct this 
disorder : but finding a formidable opposition from 
persons in power, and fearing the matter could not 
be decided without the sword, he gave it up. This 
gained him the name of Lmlius the wige*. But 
Tiberius was no sooner appointed tribune of the 
people, than he embarked in the same enterprise. 
He was put upon it, according to n^t authors, by 
Diophanes the rhetorician, and BlcAius the pUlo- 
sopher; the former of whom was a Mitylenian 
exile, the latter a native of Curoa^Kn Italy, and a 
particular friend of Antipater of Tarsus, with whom 

* Tlntarcb seems here to hare followed some mistaken au- 
thority. It was not this circnrostance, hot the abttemiomnesr 
of his life, that gave bsaliw the name of telse. 
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he became acquailDted at Rome, and who did him the 
honour to address some of his philosophical writings 
to him. 

Some blame his mother Cor;ie1ia, who used to re- 
proach her sons, that she was stiH^^alled the mother- 
in-law of Scipio, not the mother of the Gracchi. 
Others say, Tiberius took this rash step from a jea- 
lousy of Spurius Posthumius, who was of the same 
age with him, and his rival in oratory. It seems, when 
he returned from the wars, he found Posthumius so 
much before him in point of reputation and interest 
with the people, that, to recover his ground, he un- 
dertook this hazardous affair, which so effectually 
drew the popular attention upon him. But his bro- 
ther Caius writes, that as Tiberius was passing 
through Tuscany on his way to Numantia, and 
found the country almost depopulated, there being 
scarce any husbandmen or shepherds, except slaves 
from foreign and barbarous nations, he then first 
formed the prpject which plunged them in so many 
misfortunes. ^ It is certain, however, that the people 
inflamed bis spirit of enterprise and ambition, by 
putting up writings on the porticos, walls, and monu- 
ments, in which they begged of him to restore their 
share of the public lands to the poor. 

Yet he did not frame the law without consulting 
some of the Romans that were roost distinguished 
for their' virtue and authority. Among these were 
Crassus the chief pontiff, MuUus Scsevola the law- 
yer, who at that time was also consul, and Appius 
Claudius, fathR-in-law to Tiberius. There never 
was a milder law made against so much injustice 
and oppression.^ For they who deserved to have 
been punished for their infrin^ment on the rights 
of the cfMnmunity, and fined tor holding the lands 
contrary to law, were to have a consideration for 
giving up their groundless claims, and restoring th^ 
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estates to such of the citizens u were to he re- 
lieved. But though the reforMtioii was conducted 
with sd much tenderness, the people were satisfied : 
they were willing to overlook what was passed, on 
condition that thef^lmight guard against future usur- 
pations. 

On the other hand, persons of great property op- 
posed the law out of avarice, and the lawgiver out 
of a spirit of resentment and malignity ; endeavour- 
ing to prejudice the people against the design, as if 
Tiberius intended by the Agrarian law to throir all 
into disorder, and subvert the constitution. But 
their attempts were vain. For, in this just and glo- 
rius cause, Tiberius exerted an eloquence which 
might have adorned a worse subject, and which no- 
thing could resist. How great was he, when the 
people were gathered about the rostrum, and be 
pleaded for the poor in such language as this ; ** The 
wild beasts of Italy have their caves to retire to, 
but the brave men who spill their blood in her 
cause have nothing left but air and ligfft. Without 
houses, without any settled habitations, they wander 
from place to place with their wives and children ; 
and tneir generals do but mock them, when, at the 
bead of their armies, they exhort their men to fight 
for their sepulchres and domestic gods : for, among 
such numbers, perhaps there is not a Roman who 
has an altar that belonged to bis -ancestors, or a se- 
pulchre ip which their ashes rest. The private sol- 
diers fight and die, to advanise the w|aldi and lux- 
ury of the great; and they are calleAsasters of the 
world, while they have not a foot of ground in their 
pp^ession.” 

Sucdi speeches as this, deh vered Iw a man of such 
spirit, and flowing from a heart rea% intere^d in 
|me cause* filled the people with an enthusiastm finy, 
pnd none of his adversaries durst pretend to aoswai: 
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him. Forbearing, ^therefore, the war of words, they 
address themselves to Marcus Octavius, one of the 
tribunes, a grave and modest young man, and«an in- 
timate acquaintance of Tiberius. Out of reverence 
for his friend, he declined the taik at first ; but upon 
a number of applications from men of the first rank, 
he was prevailed upon to oppose Tiberius, and pre- 
vent the passing of the law : for the tribunes’ power 
chiefly lies in the negative voice, and if one of them 
stands out, the rest can effect nothing. 

liicensed by this behaviour, Tiberius dropped his 
moderate bill, and proposed another more agreeable 
to the commonality, and more severe against the 
usurpers. For by this they were commanded im- 
mediately to quit the lands which they held contrary 
to former laws. On this subject there were daily 
disputes between him and Octavius on the rostra ; 
yet not one abusive or disparaging word is said to 
have escaped either of them in all the heat of speak- 
ing. Indeed, an ingenuous disposition and liberal 
education will prevent or restrain the sallies of pas- 
sion, not only during the free enjoyment of the bottle, 
but in the ardour of contention about points of a 
8U|^rior nature. 

Tiberius, observing that Octavius was liable to 
suffer by the bill, as having more land than the laws 
could warrant, desired him to give up his opposition, 
and offered, at the same time, to indemnify him out 
of his own fortune, though that was not great. As 
this proposal jjyas not accepted, Tiberius forbade all 
other magistrates to exercise their functions, till the 
Agrarian law was passed. He likewise put his 
own seal upon the doors of the temple ,of Saturn* 
that the qnsestors might neither bring any thing into 
the treasury, nor take any thing out. , And he £reat- 
ened to fine such of the prsetors as shenld attempt 
to disobey his command. This struck such a terror. 
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that all departments of govemm^were at a stand. 
Persons of great property put tbe^eUfes into mourn- 
ing, aqd appeared in public with isll the circum- 
stances that they thought might excite compassion. 
Not satisfied with this, they conspired the death of 
Tiberius, and suborned assassins to destroy him: 
for which reason he appeared with a tuck, such as 
is used by robbers, which the Romans call a dUh 
lon\ 

When the day appointed came, and Tiberius was 
summoning the people to give their suffrages, a 
party of the people of property carried off the bal- 
loting vessels t, which occasioned great confusion. 
Tiberius, however, seemed strong enough to carry 
his point by force, and his partisans were preparing 
to have recourse to it, when Manlius ana Fulvius, 
men of consular dignity, fell at Tiberius's feet, bathed 
his hands with tears, and conjured him not to put 
his purpose in execution. He now perceived bow 
dreadful the consequences of his attempt mis^t be, 
and his reverence for those two great men bad its 
effect upon him : he therefore asked them what they 
would oave him do. They said, they were not ca- 
pable of advising him in so important an affair, and 
earnestly entreated him to refer it to the senate. The 
senate assembled to deliberate upon it, but the in- 

* We flod thii word aied by Virgil. 

Pila maim, imvoiqae geraot io bclla ddoneB. 

JEn. yif. 664 

The delon was a itaff that had a poniard oencealed within 
it, and had Hi name from dohu^ deceit. 

f The ordinal fignidee an nrn. The Romans bad two sorli 
of vemels which th^ used in balloting. The first were open 
vcMfls called cislw, or cUteUa, which contained the ballots be- 
fore they were diitribated to the people; the oibeni, with 
narrow necks, were called siteKw, and into these tbe people 
cast their haHots. Tbe latter were the vemels which are here 
said to have been cafrte^ oC 
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fluence of the people of fortune on that body was 

such, that their debates ended in nothing. 

Tiberius then adopted a measure that was neither 
just nor moderate. He resolved to remove Octa- 
vius from the tribuneship, because there was no other 
means to get his law passed. He addressed him, 
indeed, in public first, in a mild and friendly manner, 
and taking him by the hand, conjured him t6 gratify 
the people, who asked nothing that was unjust, and 
would only receive a small ret^mpense for the great 
labours and dangers they had experienced. But 
Octavius absolutely refused to comply. Tiberius 
then declared, “ That it was not possible for two 
magistrates of equal authority, when they differed in 
such coital points, to go through the remainder of 
their office without coming to hostilities, he saw no 
other remedy but the deposing of them.” He there- 
fore deau'ed Octavius to take the sense of the peo- 
ple first with respect to him ; assuring him that he 
would immediately return to a private station, if the 
suffrages of his fellow-citizens should order it so. 
As Octavius rejected this proposal too, Tiberius told 
him plainly, that he would put the question to the 

n concerning him, if upon farther consideration 
not alter his mind. 

Upon this he dismissed the assembly. Next day 
he convoked it again; and when he had mounted 
the rostra, he made another trial to bring Octavius 
to compliance. But finding him inflexible, he pro- 
posed a decree for depriving him of the tribunewp, 
and immediately put it to the vote. When, of the 
five and thirty tribes, seventeen had given fheir 
voices for it, and there wanted only one more to 
make Octavius a private man, Tiberius ordered them 
to stop, and once more applied to his colleague.. He 
embraced him with great tenderness in the sight of 
the people, and with the most prefsing instances be«> 
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sought him, neither to bring sucH‘ a' mark of infamy 
upon himself, nor expose him to the disreputation 
of being promoter of such severe and violent mea- 
sures. It was not without emotion that Octavius is 
said to have listened to these entreaties. His eyes 
were filled with tears, and he stood a long time si- 
lent. But when he looked towards the persons of 
property, who were assembled in a body, shame 
and fear of losing himself in their opinion brought 
him back to his resftution to run all risks, and, 
with a noble firmness, he bade Tiberius do his plea- 
sure. The bill, therefore, was passed ; and Tibe- 
rius ordered one of his freedmen to puli down Oc- 
tavius from the tribunal ; for he employed his own 
freedmen as lictors. This ignominious manner of 
expulsion made the case of Octavius more pitiable. 
The people, notwithstanding, fell upon him ; but by 
the assistance of those of the landed interest, who 
came to his defence, and kept off the mob, he es- 
caped with his life. However, a faithful servant of 
his, who stood before him to ward off the danger, 
had his eyes torn out. This violence was much 
against the will of Tiberius, who no sooner saw the 
tumult rising, than he hastened down to appease it. 

The Agrarian law then was confirmed, and three 
commissioners appointed to take a survey of the 
lands, and see them properly distributed. Tiberius 
was one of the three, iiis father-in-law, Appins Clau- 
dius, another, and bis brother. Gains Gracchus, the 
third. The latter was then making the campaign 
under Scipio at Numantia. Tiberius having carried 
these points without opposition, next filled up the 
vacant tribune’s seat ; into which he did not put a 
man of any note, but Mutius, one of his own clients. 

proceedings exasperated the patricians ex- 
tnM^, and as they dreaded the increase of bis 
poillli^ they took every opportonity to insult bin in 
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the seoaie. Whed he desired, for instance, what 
was nothing more than customary, a tent at the 
public charge, for his use in dividing the lands, they 
refused him one, though such things had been often 
granted on much less imporl^t occasions. And« 
at the motion of Publius basics, he had only niis 
fMi a day allowed for his expenses. T&sica, in- 
deed, was become his avowed enemy ; foi^e had a 
great estate in the public lands, and was of course 
unwilling to be stripped of it. 

At the same time the people were more and more 
enraged. One of Tiberius's friends happening to die 
suddenly, *and malignant spots appearing upon the 
body, th<^ loudly declared that the man was poi- 
soned. lliey assembled at his funeral, took the 
bier upon their shoulders, and carried it to the pile. 
There they were confirmed in their suspicions ; for 
the corpse burst, and emitted such a quantity of cpr- 
rupted humours, that it put out the fire. Though 
more fire was brought, still the wood would nqt 
bum till it was removed to another place ; and it wKU 
with much difficulty at last that the body was oon- 
sumed. Hence Tiberius took occasion to incense 
the commonalty still more against the other party. 
He put himself in mourning; he led his children 
into the forum, and recommended them and their 
mother to the protection of the people, as giving 
up his own life for lost. 

About this time died Attains * Phflopator ; and 
Eudemus of Pergamus brought his will to Rome, 
by which it appeared, that he had left the Roman 
imple bis heirs. Tiberius, endeavouiiag to auail 
nimself of this incident, immediately 'propoeed' a 

* Thff wsi Attalna f IT. the mm of Bainenei TI. aod Utot- 
leulce^ anil the last hlpf of Peigaoiiu. lie wai not, bewevuri 
■unwined IniC PAflditie/er, and is it WaadalaUie 

BiaiiMcript of St. Ginaaln. 
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lavr, ** That all the ready money the king had left 
should be distributed among the citizens, to enable 
them to provide working tools and proceed in the 
cultivation of their new assigned lands. As to the 
cities, too, in the territories of Attalus, the senate, 
ho said, had not a right to dispose of them, but the 
people, and be would refer the business entirely to 
their judgment. 

This embroiled him still more with the senate; 
and one of their body, of the name of Pomm^, 
stood up and said, “ He was next neighbour to ll- 
berius, and by that means had opportunity to know 
that Eudemus the Pergamenian bad brought him a 
royal, diadem and purple robe for his use when he 
was king of Rome.** Quintus Metellus said ano- 
ther severe thing against him. ** During the censor- 
ship of your father, whenever he returned home 
after supper *, the citizens' put out their lights, that 
they might not appear to indulge themselves at un- 
seasonable hours; but you, at a late hour, have 
some of the meanest and most audacious of the 
people about you with torches in their hands .** 
And Titus Annius, a man of no character in point 
of morals, but an acute disputant, and remarkable 
for the subtlety both of his questions and answers, 
one day challenged Tiberius, and offered to prove 
him guilty of a great offence in deposing one of his 
colleagues, whose person by the laws was sacred 
and inviolalide. This projpomon raised a tumult in 
the audiknce, and Tibenus immediately went out 
and called an assembly of the people, designing to 
accttse Adidas of the indignify he bad ofiered 
him. Annius appealed; and knbwing himself greatly 
inferior both in eloquence and reputation, he had 
^j^urse to his old art, and beg|^ leave only to 

• Pkebably firen the pidiUs luUl where be mpped wNb his 
colleafiif* 
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ask him a question before the business came on. 
Tiberius consented, and silence bein^ made, Annius 
said, ** W ould you fix a mark of disgrace and in- 
famy upon me, if 1 should appeal to one of your 
colleagues? And if he caiij| to my assistance, 
would you in your anger deprive biiu of his ollioe 1 ” 
It is said, tliat this question so puzzled Tiberius, 
that wilh all his readiness of speech and propriety 
of assurance, he made no manner of answer. 

lie therefore dismissed the assembly for the 
present. He perceived, however, that the step he 
had taken in deposing a tribune had offended not 
only the patricians but the people too ; for by such 
a precedent he appeared to have robbed that high 
office of its dignity, which till then had been pre- 
served in great security and honour. In conse- 
quence of this reflection, he called the commons to^ 
gethcr again, and made a speech to them, from 
which it may not be amiss to give an extract, by 
way of specimen of the power and strength of his 
eloquence. ** The person of a tribune, 1 acknow- 
ledge, is sacred and inviolable, because he is con- 
secrated to the people, and takes their interests un- 
der kis protection. But when he deserts those in- 
terests, and becomes an oppressor of the people, 
when he retrenches their privileges, and takes away 
their liberty of voting, by those acts he deprives 
himself, for he no longer keeps to the intention, of 
his employment. Otherwise, if a tribune should 
demolish the capitol, and burn the docks and naval 
stores, his person could not be touched. A mail 
who should do such things as those might still be a 
tribune, though a vile one ; but he who diminishes 
the privileges of the people ceases to be a tribune 
of the people. Does it not shook yon to think that 
a tribune should be able to imprison a consul, and 
the people not have it in their power to deprive a 
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tribiuie of his authority, when he uses it against 
those Who gave it ? For the tribunes, as well as the 
consuls, are elected by the people. Kingly govern- 
ment seems to comprehend ali authority in itself, 
and kings are consecrated with the most awful cere- 
monies ; yet the citizens expelled Tarquin when his 
administration became iniquitous; and, for tbe of- 
fence of one man, the ancient government, under 
whose auspices Home was erected, was entirely 
abolished. What is there in Rome so sacred and 
venerable as the vestal virgins who keep the perpe- 
tual fire ? Yet if any of them transgresses the rules 
of her order, she is buried alive. For they who 
are guilty of impiety against the gods lose that sa- 
cred character, ivhich they had only for the sake of 
the gods. So a tribune who injures the people can 
be no longer sacred and inviolable ou the people’s 
account. Ue destroys that power in which alone 
his strength lay. If it is just for him to be invested 
with the tribunitial authority by a majority of tribes, 
is it not more just for him to be deposed by the suf- 
frages of them all ? What is more sacred and in- 
violable than the oiierings in the temples of the gods? 
yet none pretends to hinder the people from making 
use of them, or removing tliem wherever they please. 
And, indeed, that the tribune’s office is not invio- 
lable or unremovable, appears from hence, that se- 
veral have voluntarily laid it down, or been dis- 
diarged at their own request.” These were tbe 
beads of Tiberius’s defence. 

His friends, however, being sensible of the me- 
naoes of his enemies, and the combination to de- 
stroy him, were of opinion that he ought to make 
intenest to get the tri^nesbip continued to him ano- 
ther year. For this purpose be thought of other 
laws, to secure tbe commonalty on bis side ; that 
for shortening the time of military service, and that 
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for granting an appeal from the judges to the people. 
The bench of judges at that time consisted of sena- 
tors only, but he ordered an equal number of knights 
and senators; though it must be confessed, that Jus 
taking every possible method reduce the power of 
the patricians savoured more of obstinacy and re- 
sentment, than of a regard for justice and the public 
good. 

When the day came for it to be put to the vote, 
whether these laws should he ratified, Tiberius and 
his party, perceiving that their adversaries were the 
strongest (tor all the people did not attend), spun out 
the time in altercations with the other tribunes ; and 
at last he adjourned the assembly to the day fol- 
lowing. In the meantime he entered the forum with 
all the ensigns of distress, and with tears in his eyes, 
humbly applied to the citizens, assuring them, ** He 
was afraid that his enemies would demolish his 
house, .and take his life before the next morning.” 
This affected them so much, that numbers erected 
tents before his door, and guarded him all night. 

At daybreak the person who had the care of 
the chickens which they use in augury, brought 
them, and set meat before them ; but they would 
none of them come out of their pen, except one, 
though the roan shook it very much ; and that one 
would not eat* ; it only raised up its left wing, and 
stretched out its leg, and then went in again. This 
put Tiberius in mind of a former ill omen. He bad 
a helmet that be wore in battle, finely ornamented 
and remarkably magnificent ; two serpents that had 
crept into it privately laid their ^gs and hatohed 
in it, Sneh a bad presage made him more afcaid of 
the late one. Yet he set out for the Capitol as soon 
as he understood that the people were assembled 

* When tile ebieken eat freedH j, they tbfwfht ft a sfgs ff 
fsod fortune. 
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there. But in going out of his house he stumbled 
upon the threshold, and struck it with so much vio- 
lence that the nail of his great toe was broken, and 
the blood flowed from the wound. When he had 
got a little on his way, he saw on his left hand two 
ravens fighting on the top of a house, and though 
he was attended, on account of his dignity, by great 
numbers of people, a stone which one of the ravens 
threw down fell close to his foot. This staggered 
the boldest of his partisans. But Blossius* of 
Cumae, one of bis train, said, ** It would be an 
insupportable disgrace, if Tiberius the son of Grac- 
chus, grandson of Scipio Africanus, and protector 
of the people of Rome, should, for fear of a raven, 
disappoint that people when they called him to their 
assistance. His enemies, he assured him, would 
not be satisfied with laughing at this false step; 
they would represent him to the commons as already 
taking all the insolence of a tyrant upon him." 

At the same time several messengers from his 
friends in the Capitol came and desired him to make 
haste, for (they told him) every thing went there ac- 
cording to his wish. 

At first, indeed, there was a most promising ap« 
pearance. When the assembly saw him at a dis- 
tance, they expressed their joy in the loudest accla- 
mations ; on his approach they received him with 
the utmost cordiality, and formed a circle about 
him to keep all strangers oflT. Motias then began to 
call ovOr toe tribes, in order to business ; but nothing 
could be done in the usual form, by reason of the 
disturbance made by the populace, who were still 
pressing forward. Meantime Fulviust Flaceus, a 

* Id the printed text it is BlBstns ; b«t one of the auMiiir 
scripts gives us Blossius, and all the translators have foUoweil 
it. 

f Not Flavius, Of it is io tbe printed text. 

G 3 
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seDatof^ got upon an eminence, and knowing he 
could not be heard, made a sign with his hand, that 
he bad something to say to Tiberius in private. 
Tiberius having ordered the people to make way, 
Flaccus with much difficulty 0ot to him, and in- 
formed him, That those of the landed interest 
had applied to the consul, while the senate was sit- 
ting, and, as they could not bring that magistrate 
into their views, they had resolved to despatch Tibe- 
rius themselves, and for that purpose had armed a 
number of their friends and slaves.” 

Tiberius no sooner communicated this intelli- 
gence to those about him, than they tucked up their 
gowns, seized the halberts with which the serjeants 
kept off the crowd, broke them, and took the pieces, 
to ward against any assault that might be made. 
Such as were at a distance, much surprised at this 
incident, asked what the reason might be ; and Ti- 
berius finding they could not hear him, touched his 
head with his hand, to signify the danger he was in. 
His adversaries, seeing ffiis, ran to the senate, and 
informed them that Tiberius demanded the diadem ; 
alleging that gesture as a proof of it. 

This raised a great commotion. Nasica called 
upon the consul to defend the commonwealth, and 
destroy the tyrant. The consul mildly answered, 
** That he would not begin to use violence, nor 
would he put any citizen to death who was not 
legally condemned ; but, if Tiberius should either 
persuade or force the people to decree any thing .cohi^ 
trary to the constitotioo, he would take care to an- 
nul it.” Upon which, Nasica started op, and said, 
** Since the ccmshl gives up his countiy, let all whu 
choose to support the laws follow me.^ So saying, 
he;, covered his head with the skirt of his robe^ and 
then advanced to the Capifbl. Those Who followed 
•fum wrapped each his gown about his hand and 
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made their way through the crowd. Indeed, on ac- 
count of their superior quality; they met with no re- 
sistance ; on the contrary, the people trampled on 
one another to get out of their way. Their atten- 
dants had brought clubs and bludgeons with them 
from home, and the patricians themselves seized the 
feet of the benches which the populace had broken 
in their flight. Tlius armed, they made towards 
Tiberius ; knocking down such as stood before 
him. These being killed or dispersed, Tiberius like- 
wise fled. One of his enemies laid hold on his 
gown ; but he let it go, and continued his flight in 
his under garment. He happened, however, to 
stumble and fall upon some of the killed. As be 
was recovering himself, Publius Satureius, one of 
his colleagues, came up openly, and struck him on 
the head with the foot of a stool. The second 
blow was given him by Lucius Rufus, who after- 
wards valued himself upon it as a glorious exploit. 
Above three hundred more lost their lives by clubs 
and stones, but not a man by the sword. 

This is said to have been the first sedition in 
Rome, since the expulsion of the kings, in which the 
blood of any citizen was shed. All the rest, though 
neither small in themselves, nor about matters of 
little consequence, were appeased by mutual con- 
cessions ; the senate giving up something, on one 
side, for fear of the people, and the people, on the 
other, out pf respect for the senate. Tiberius 

been moderately dealt with, it is probable that be 
would have compromised matters m a much easier 
way ; and certainly he might have been reduc^. 
without their depriving him of his life ; for he 
not above three thousand men about him. 
seems, the conroiracy was formed i^nst hjim, 
ra^er to satiefy the resentment and mallgaity of the 
rich, than fof the reasons tliey held out to the pubhe. 
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A strong proof of this we have in their cruel and 
abominwo treatment* of his dead body. For, not- 
withstanding the entreaties of his brother, they 
would not permit him to take away the corpse, and 
bury it in the night, but thretfe it into the river with 
the other carcasses. Nor was this all : they banished 
some of bis friends without form of trial, and took 
others and put them to death. Among- the latter 
was Diophanes the rhetorician. One Caius Billius 
they shut up in a cask widi vipers and other serpents, 
and left him to perish in that cruel manner. As for 
Blossius of Cumae, he was carried before the con- 
suls, and being interro^ted about the late proceed- 
ing, he declared, that he had never failed to execute 
w^tever Tiberius commanded*. “ What then,” 
said Nasica, ** if Tiberius had ordered thee to burn 
the Capitol, wouldst thou have done iti” At first he 
turned it off, and said, ** Tiberius would never have 
given him such an order.” But when a number re- 
peated the same question several times, he said, 
^ In that case 1 should have thought it extremely 
‘light; for Tiberius would never have laid such a 
command upon me, if it had not been for the ad- 
vantage of the people of Rome.” He escaped, 
however, with his life, and afterwards repaired to 

• LbUub, in the treatise written by Cicero under that 
name, gives a different account of the matter, ** Blossius,** 

be says, after the murder of Tiberius, came to him, whilst 
he wal in conference with the consnls Popilins Lmnas and 
Publius Rupilins, and earnestly begged for a pardon, alleging 
in Ms defence, that, such was his veneration for Tiberias, he 
could net refuse to do any tbiag be desired.” ** If thea,” 
mid ImUaB, “ he bad ordered yon to set fire to the Capitol, 
would you have done it?” “That,” replied Blossius, “he 
would nc^er have ordered me; but if he had, t shoold have 
obeyed him.'* Blossius does iK>t, upon this oouasioa, appear to 
haw been ander a Jadiclal ezaminalioi^' as n«Sa^ vepre- 
'kcnls him. 
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Aristonicus * in Asia ; but finding that prince’s af- 
fairs entirely ruined, he laid violent ^nds on bim- 
self. 

The senate, now desirous to reconcile the people 
to these acts of theirs, no longer opposed the Agra- 
rian law ; and they permitted them to elect another 
commissioner, in the room of Tiberius, for dividing 
the lands. In consequence of which, they chose 
Publius Crassus, a relation of the Gracchi; for 
Caius Gracchus had married his daughter Licinia. 
Cornelius Nepos, indeed, says, it was not the daugh- 
ter of Crassus, but of that Brutus who was honoured 
with a triumph for his conquests in Lusitania; but 
most historians give it for the former. 

Nevertheless, the people were still much con- 
cerned at the loss of Tiberius, and it was plain that 
they only waited for an opportunity of revenge. 
Nasica was now threatenea with an impeachment. 
The senate, therefore, dreading the consequence, 
sent him into Asia, though there was no need of 
him there. For the people, whenever they met hiig, 
did not suppress their resentment in the least 
the contrary, with all the violence that hatred could 
suggest, they called him an execrable wretch, a ty- 
rant who had defiled the holiest and most awful . 
temple in Rome with the blood of a magistrate, 
whose person ought to have been sacred and in- 
violable. 

For this reason Nasica privately quitted Italy, 
though l^y his office he was obliged to attend the 

* Ariftaoicw wu a bastard brp4licr of Attalat4 and fieiua 
biahly offended at falni for beqoeatbiog bis kio^em jto tbe 
Romans, attempted to get pomession of it by armband made 
bboelf master of ibveial towns. Tbe Romans sMt C r ai rt i 
the ooDsnl against ^Uim, the second year after the leafii of 
Tiberias. Crapes was defeated and taken by Ariitottica|b^' 
The year foUowing, Arlstoidcvs was defeated io bis tm pad 
fekea prisaaer hy Pcrpeana. 
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principal sacrifices, for he was chief pontiff. Thus 
ne wandered from place to place in a forei&pi coun- 
try, and after a while died at Pergamus. Nor is it 
to be wondered that the people had so unconquer- 
able an aversion to Nasica, since Scipio Africanus 
himself, who seems to have been one of the greatest 
favourites of the Romans, as well as to have had 
great right to their affection, was near forfeiting all 
the kind regards of the people, because when the 
news of Tiberius’s death was brought to Numantia, 
he expressed himself in that verse of Homer, 

Bo perifh all that in such crimes engage *. 

Afterwards Caius and Fulvius asked him in an as- 
sembly of the people, what he thought of the death 
of Tiberius, and by his answer he gave them to un- 
derstand that he was far from approving of his pro- 
ceedings. Ever after this, the commons interrupted 
him when he spoke in public, though they had of- 
fered him no such affront before ; and on the other 
hand, he scrupled not to treat them with very severe 
lan^age. But these things we have related at large 
in w life of Scipio. 


CAIUS GRACCHUS. 

WfiETHBR it was that Caius Gracchus was afraid 
of his enemies, or wanted to make them more ob- 
noxious to the people, at first he left forum^ and 
^pt close in his own house ; like one who was 
witner sensible how much his family was reduced, 

la Ifinerva’i •peech to Jupiter* Oflyt* Ub. 1^ 
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or who intended to make public business no more 
his object. Insomuch that some scrupled not to 
aflirm that he disapproved and even detested his 
brother’s administration, lie was, indeed, as yet 
very young, not being so old as Tiberius by nine 
years; and Tiberius at his death was not quite 
thirty. However, in a short time it appeared that 
he had an aversion, not only to idleness and effemi-* 
nacy, but to intemperance and avarice. And he 
improved his powers of oratory, as if he considered 
them as the wings on which he must rise to the great 
odices of state. These circumstances showed that 
he would not long continue inactive. 

In the defence of one of his friends named Vettius, 
he exerted so much eloquence, that the people 
were charmed beyond expression, and borne away 
with all the transports of enthusiasm. On this oc- 
casion he showed that other orators were no more 
than children in comparison. The nobility had all 
their former apprehensions renewed, and they begitn 
to take measures among themselves to prevent thd 
advancement of Cains to the tribunitial power. 

It happened to fall to his lot to attend Orestes* 
the consul in Sardinia in capacity of quaestor. This 
gave his enemies great pleasure. Caius, however^ 
was not uneasy on the event; for he was of a mili- 
tary turn, and had as good tsdents for the camp as 
for the bar. Besides, he was under some cyppreben- 
sion about taking a share in the administration, or 
of appearing upon the rostra, and at the same time 
he knew that he could not resist the importuiiitiea of 
the people or his friends. ' For these reasons he 
thought mmself happy in the cqpportanhy of going 
abroad. 

* Lneiui Aarelini Orestes was cenmiwUbEialllvLepidii 
in the year of Rone 6f7. So that Caius went qnisstor Jam 
Sa^Uiia at the age of 87. 
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It 18 a common opinion, that df his own accord 
he became a violent demagogue, and that he 
much more studious than Tiberius to make himself 
popular. But that is not the truth. On the con- 
trary, it seems to have been i^Xher necessity tlian 
choice, that brought him upon the nublic stage. For 
Cicero the orator relates, that vrben Caius avoided 
all offices in the state, and had taken a rescdudon to 
live perfectly quiet, his brother appeared to him in a 
dream, and thus addressed him, ** Why lingerest 
thou, Caius? There is no alternative. The fates 
have decreed us both the same pursuit of life, and 
the same death, in vindicating the rights of the peo- 
pie.” 

In Sardinia, Caius gave a noble specimen of every 
virtue, distinguishing himself greatly among the 
other young Romans, not only in his operations 
against the enemy, and in acts of justice to such as 
aubmkted, but in his respectful and obliging be- 
haviour to the general. In temperance, in simplicity 
ot diet, and love of labour, he excelled even the 
veterans. 

';^bere followed a severe and sickly winter in Sard!- 
nih, and the general demanded of the cities clothing 
for his men. But they sent a deputation to Rome to 
solicit an exen^tion from this burden. The senate 
listened to their request, and ordered the general to 
take some other method. As he could not think of 
withdrawing his ^mands, and the soldiers suffered 
much in tlie meaname, Caius applied to the towns in 
person, and prevailed with them to send the Bonans 
a volyatary supO^of clothing. News of this being 
bronght to jRcviie* and the whole looking like a 
prelude to futme eiMpmpts at popularity, the senate- 
were greatly disturbed at it. Another mstanee they 
w thek h^alousv^j^ in the ill deception whid& 
me i^bassnaors 91 Micipsa foundi who cam to 
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aoquaint them, that the king their master, out of re- 
gard to Caius Gracchus, had sent their general in 
Sardinia a large quantity of corn. The ambassa* 
dors were turned out of the house ; and the senate 
proceeded to make a decree that the private men in 
Sardinia should be relieved, but that Orestes should 
remain, in order that he might keep his quaestor with 
him. An account of this being brought to Caius, 
his anger overcame him so far that he embarked; 
and as he made his appearance in Rome when none 
expected him, he was not only censured by his ene- 
mies, but the people in general thought it singular 
that the quaestor should return before his general. 
An information was laid against him before the cen- 
sors, and he obtained permission to speak for him- 
self: which he did so effectually that the whole 
court changed their opinions, and were persuaded 
that he was very much injured. For he told them, 
'* He had served twelve campaigns, whereas be was 
not obliged to serve more than ten ; and that in ca- 
pacity of quaestor, he had attended his general three 
years*, though the laws did not retire him to do it 
more than one.'’ He added, ** Tliat be was the 
only man who went out with a full purse, and^lts- 
turned with an empty one ; while others, after hav- 
ing drank the wine they carried out, brought bade 
the vessels tilled with gold and silver.'* 

After this, they brought other ohaiges miost 
him. They accused him of pr^psoting di8aTOCti0a 
among the allies, and of being co^m^ in the ooa- 
spiracy of Fregellm t, which Wiss detected ahnat 
that time. He cleared himself; however, of all sne-^ 


• Great |iaBt of this ipeecb it piysorvod'by Anlsi ^iioil 
bat there Cains my be had beeif qoMor only two yeari. 

tnim fid in provineU. 1 * < 11 . £. 10 . ^ 

^ Thh place was Qplwlmliw 

Istboyfcsr^ Rnme 610 . 
tOL. VII. 
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and having fully proved his innocence, of- 
fered himself to the people as a candidate for the 
tribuoeship. The patricians united their forces to 
oppose him ; but such a number of people came in 
from all parts of Italy to supporlllHkis election, that 
many of them could not get lodging, and the Campvs 
Martim not being large enough to contain them, 
gave their voices from the tops of houses. 

All that the nobility could gain of the people, and 
all the mortification that Cams had, was this : in- 
stead of being returned first, as he had flattered 
himself he should be, he was returned the fourth. 
But when he had entered upon his office, he soon 
became the leading tribune, partly by means of his 
eloquence, in which he was greatly superior to the 
rest, and partly on account of the misfortunes of his 
family, which gave him an opportunity to bewail the 
cruel fate of his brother. For whatever subject he 
began upon, before he bad done, he led the people 
back to that idea, and at the same time put them in 
mipd of the diffisrent behaviour of their ancestors. 
^ Your forefathers/* said he, ** declared war against 
ihe Falisci, in order Tevenge tke cause of Genu- 
cius, one of their tribunes, to whom that people had 
given scurrilous language ; and they thought capital 
punishment little enough for Caius Veturius, be- 
cause he alone did not break way for a tribune who 
was^imssing through the forum. But you suffered 
Tiherins to be desoatched with bludgeons before 
ynMf nyns, and his oead body to be dragged from the 
through th^ middle of the city, in order to 
W Aepwa into te' 4m. Such of bis friends, too, 
as fU) into theunbands were put to death witoout 
fomM pM. Yet^ by the custom of our coontry, 
if S Wfo^**tion for 

Imm 

imnw i ft to wSm n Win Riy wwad 
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the judges would never pass sentence before so pub- 
lic a citation. So tender were our ancestors in any 
matter where the life of a citizen was concerned.’* 
Having prepared tt.<e people by such speeches as 
this (for his voice was strong enough to be heard by 
so great a multitude) he proposed two laws. One 
was, ** That if the people deposed any magistrate, 
he should from that time be inctmable of bearing 
any public office the other, ** 'iliat if any ma- 
gistrate should banish a citizen without a legal trial, 
the people should be authorized to take cognizance 
of that offence.” The first of these laws plainly re<^ 
ferred to Marcus Octavius, whom Tiberius had de- 

f )rived<of the tribuneship ; and the second to Popi- 
lus, who, in bis pnetorship, had banished the friends 
of Tiberius. In consequence of the latter, Popilius, 
afraid to stand a trial, ned out of Italy. The other 
bill Caius dropped, to oblige, as he said, his mother 
Cornelia, who interposed in behalf of Octavius. 
The people were perfectly satisfied ; for they ho- 
noured Cornelia, not only on account of her children, 
but of her father. They afterwards erected a statne 
to her with this inscription : 

CORNBLIA THE MOTHER OF THE GRACCHI. 


There are several extraordinary expresnions of 
Caiua Gmcohus handed down to us ootieaf#lag< Idi 
mother. To one of her enemies be said, ** Daieat 
thou pretend to reiect on ComeKa the 

Tiberius V* And as that person * 

in nn infamous raanoer, be aai’ ' 
nnBst thou put thyself upon a 
mst thdtt brought cbiidren 
kbows £at she has 
hn^withspinny con 
am EMHUMS of bis 
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■ions equally severe might be collected out of his 
writings. 

Among the laws which he procured, to increase 
the authority of the people, and lessen that of the 
senate, one related to colonizingfand dividing the 
public lands among the poor. Another was in fa- 
vour of the army, who were now to be clothed at 
the public charge, without diminution of their pay, 
and none were to serve till they were full seventeen 
years old. A third was for the benefit of the Italian 
allies, who were to have the same right of voting at 
elections as the citizens of Home. By a fourth the 
markets were regulated, and the poor enabled to buy 
bread-corn at a cheaper rate. A fifth related to the 
courts of judicature, anc} indeed contributed more 
than any tnin^ to retrench the power of the senate : 
for, before tlus, senators only were judges in all 
causes, and on that account their body was formida- 
ble both to the equestrian prder and to the people. 
But now he added three hundred knights to the 
three hundred senators, and decreed that a judicial 
authority should be equally invested in the six hun- 
dred *. in offering thi|tbil], he exerted himself greatly 
in all respects, but th^fre was one thing very remark- 
able : whereas the orators before him, in all ad- 
dresses to the people, stood with their faces towards 
the senate-house and the comUium, he then, for the 
first time, turned the other way, ^at is to say, to- 
wards the forum, and continued to speak in that 
position ever after, Tbus, by a small alteration in 


• The sntheilhlfHsU aotiqnity are against Plntarch in 
this sctie|e» <i«|iei4iia nqt ewociate the knights and the se- 
7 — JMf the iiidicial power} but vested that power in the 
themifihtered it, till the consulship of Ser^ 
•*<toea or seventeen yeam. 
Cieere htisielf. mA. 

elsntly prove thhh 
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the posture of his body, he indicated something werj 
great, and, as it were turned the government from an 
aristocracy into a democratic form : for, by this ac- 
tion, he intimated, that all orators ought to address 
themselves to the people, and not to the senate. 

^s the people not only ratified this law, but em- 
powered him to select the three hundred out of the 
equestrian order for judges, he found himself in a 
manner possessed of sovereign power. Even the 
senate in their deliberations were willing to listen to 
his advice ; and he never gave them any that was 
not suitable to their dignity. That wise and mode- 
rate decree, for instance, was of his suggesting, con- 
cerning the corn which Fabius, when proprietor in 
Spain, sent from that country. Caius fmrsuaded the 
senate to sell the corn, and send the money to the 
Spanish states ; and at the same time to censure Fa- 
bius for rendering the Roman government odious and 
insupportable to the people of that country. Thb 
gained him great respect and favour in the provinces* 
He procured other decrees for sending out colo- 
nies, for making roads, and for building public gra- 
naries. In all these maUeVfrhe was appointed su- 
preme director, and yet waST far from thinking so 
much business a fatigue. On the contrary, he ap- 
plied to the whole with as much activity, and de- 
spatched it with as mudh ease, as if there bad been 
only one thing for him to attend to ; insoasuch diat 
they who both hated and feared the man were 
struck with his amaaiug industry, andHthe celerity of 
of his operarions. The peopMura cbarmed toM 
him foUWed by such jrambefflBandriloois, artili- 
•efs, ambassadors, magi8timtes,^a4i^'||^^#ttd 
men of letters. These weaoJjJl luAfo jfpni'iMs 
yet amidst his civilUiea Im 
dtfisaiiig each aoeoidmf lof 
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by which he showed how unjust the censures of 
those people were, who represented him as a violent 
and oyerl^aring man. For he had even a more po- 
pular manner in conversation an^nin business than 
in his addresses from the roBtrwm, 

The work that he took most pains with was that 
of the public roads ; in which he paid a regard to 
beauty as well as use. They were drawn in a 
straight line through the country, and either paved 
with hewn stone, or made of a binding sand, brought 
thither for that purpose. When he met with dells 
or other deep holes made by land-floods, he either 
filled them up with rubbish, or laid bridges over 
them ; so that b^ng leveled and brought to a per- 
fect parallel on both sides, they afforded a regular 
and elegant prospect through the whole. Besides, 
he divided all the roads into miles, of near eight fur- 
lonpfs each, and set up pillars of stone to mark the 
divisions. He likewise erected other stones at pro- 
per distances on each side of the way, to assist trar 
Tetters, who rode without servants, to mount their 
horses. 

The people extolled his performances, and there 
was no instance of their affection that he might not 
have expected. In one of his speeches he told 
them, “ There was one thing in particular, which he 
should esteem as a greater favour than all the rest, 
if they indulged him in it, and if they denied it, be 
would not complain.” By this it was imagined that 
he meant the consulship ; and the commons expected 
that he would des^e to be consul and tribune at the 
same time* Wh^ Ibe day of election of consuls 
^oame, aad oU were waiting with anxiety to see what 
Tdamaialioo would make, he conducted Caius 
‘Buiiiipe tato » and joined with 

tiwiB acdfci H the oaayans* This greatly inclined the 
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scale on Fannius’s side^ and he was immediately 
created consul. Caius too, without the least appli- 
cation, or even declaring himself a candidate, merely 
through the zeal and aftection of the people, was 
appointed tribune the second time. 

Finding, however, that the senate avowed their 
aversion to him, and that the regards of Fannius 
grew cold, he thought of new laws which might se- 
cure the people in his interest. Such were those for 
sending colonies to Tarentum and Capua, and for 
granting the Latins all the rights and privileges of 
citizens of Rome. The senate now apprehending 
that his power would soon become entirely uncon- 
trolable, took a new and unheard of method to 
draw the people from him, by gratifying them in 
every thing, however contrary to the true interests 
of the state. 

Among the colleagues of Caius Gracchus there 
was one named Livius Drusus ; a man who in birth 
and education was not behind any of the Romans, 
and who in point of eloquence and wealth might vie 
with the greatest and most powerful men of bis 
time. To him the nobility applied; exhorting him 
to set himself up against Caius, and join them in 
opposing him; not in the way of force, or in any 
thing that might offend the commons, but in directing 
all his measures to please them, and granting them 
things which it would have been an honour to re- 
fuse at the hazard of their utmost resentment 

Drusus agreed to list in the service of the senate, 
and to apply all the power of his office to their views. 
He therefore proposed laws, wblhh bad nothing ni 
them either honourable or advantageous to the oo|p« 
muttity. Hts sole view was to outdo hi ffiitthiM 
ing and [deasing the muldtode, Aid lor ffiw Mcposu. 
he contepded with him like n cosnediau 
Tima the senile plainly discoyered, ffifi iftwia lot 
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SO much the measures of Caius, as the mau, they were 
offended with, and that they were resolved to take 
every method to humble or destroy him. For when 
he procured a decree for sending|put two colonies 
only, which were to consist of some of the most de> 
servinj? citizens, they accused him of ingratiating 
himself by undue methods with the plebeians: but 
when Drusus sent out twelve, and selected three 
hundred of the meanest of the people for each, they 
patronized the whole scheme. When Caius divided 
the public lands among the poor citizens, on condi- 
tion that they should pay a small rent into the trea- 
sury, they inveighed against him as a flatterer of the 
populace ; but Drusus had their praise for discharging 
the lands even of that acknowledgment. Gains pro- 
cured the Latins the privilege of voting as citizens of 
Roifle, and the patricians were offended ; Drusus, on 
the contrary, was supported by them in a law, for 
exempting the Latin soldiers from being flogged, 
thougn upon service, for any misdemeanor. Mean- 
time" Drusus asserted, in all his speeches, that the 
senate, in their great regard for the commons, put 
him upon proposing such advantageous decrees. 
This was the only good thing in his manoeuvres ; for 
by these arts the people became better affected to 
the senate. Before, they had suspected and hated 
the leaders of that body ; but Drusus appeased their 
resentment, and removed their aversion, by assuring 
them, that the patricians were the first movers of aR 
these popular laws. 

What contributed most to satisfy the people as to 
the sincerity of his regard, and the purity of bis inteo* 
tiBus^ was, that Drusus, in all his e^hots, appeared 
not to hav^Ue least view to his own interest: for 
be en^o^KI others as oommisaionart ’for nleatiag 
ttaasMoplonies; and if there was aaeftirormoney, 
iswMff have tto^Goncemwitb itainisdl; tirbereas 
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Caius chose to preside in the greatest and most im- 
portaift matters of that kind. Rubrius, one of his 
colleagues, having procured an order for rebuilding 
and colonizing Carthage, which had been destroyed 
by Scipio, it tell to the lot of Caius to execute that 
commission, and in pursuance thereof he sailed to 
Africa. Drusus took advantage of his absence to 
gain more ground upon him, and to establish himself 
in the favour of the people. To lay an information 
against Fulvius he thought would be very conducive 
to this end. 

Fulvius was a particular friend of Caius, and his 
assistant in the distribution of the lands. At the 
same time he was a factious man, and known to be 
upon ill terms with the senate. Others, beside the 
patricians, suspected him of raising commotions 
among the allies, and of privately exciting the Ita- 
lians to a revolt. These things, indeed, were said 
without evidence or proof; but Fulvius himself gave 
strength to the report by his unpeaceable and unsa- 
lutary conduct. Caius, as bis acquaintance, came 
in for his share of the dislike, and this was one of 
the principal things that brought on his ruin. 

Besides, when Scipio African us died without any 
previous sickness, and (as we have observed in his 
life) there appeared marks of violence upon his body, 
most people laid it to the charge of Fulvius, who was 
his avowed enemy, and had that very day abused him 
from the rostrum. Nor was Caius himself unsus- 
pected. Yet so execrable a crime as this, committed 
against the first and greatest man in Rome, escaped 
with impunity; nay, it was not even inquired into: 
for the people prevented cognizance of it from 
being taken, out of fear for Caius, lest qpon a strict 
inquisition he should be found accesajOT to the 
mnnder* But this happened some time nen^ 

WliUo Gains was employed in Airioa iiilhnr#iv 
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establishment of Carthage, the name of which he 
changed to Jufunda'^, he was interrupted by ^eral 
inauspicious omens. The staff of the first standard 
was broken, between the violent efforts of the wind 
to tear it away, and those of the^ensign to hold it. 
Another storm of wind blew the sacrifices from the 
altars, and bore them beyond the bounds marked out 
'or the city; and the wolves came and seized the 
narks themselves, and carried them to a great dis- 
ance. Caius, however, brought every thing undei 
^ood regulations in the space of seventy days, and 
Lhen returned to Home, where he understood that 
Fulvius was hard pressed by Drusus, and affairs 
dmnanded his presence. For Lucius Opimiust» whe 
was of the patrician party, and very powerful in the 
senate, haa latdy been unsuccessful in his appli- 
cation for the consulship, through the opposition ol 
fiaius, and his support of Fannius; but now his in- 
terest was greatly strengthened, and it was thought 
he would be chosen the following year. It was ex- 
pected too, that the consulship would enable him to 
ruin Cahis, vrhose interest was already upon the de- 
cline. Indeed, by this time the people were cloyed 
with indulgence t because there were many beside 
Caius who flattered them in all the measures of 
administration, and the senate saw them do it with 
pleasure. 

At his return he removed his lodgmas from the 
Palatine Mount to the neighbourhood of thejfortiNi; 
In which be bad a view to popularity ; for many of 


* Qoam Juno fertar terrlg masii omnibug uoam 
Pocithabitk eoluism gaitto. - *->- ■ ■ Vi aetu 

i ta the prlmed^text it b HoftiUui, but it Should be Ofit- 
mbM ; for hr wai conml the year fonowina with Q. Fbblast 
Maiimui, was the year of Rome 681 . Plutanch UmselC 

caUi him dpWtt a little after. Mierefine» amt bo 

nnd; Indeed, one of the wuuwgipto Ui 
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the li^anest and most indigent of the commonal^ 
dwelt there. After this, he proposed the rest of hts 
laws, in order to their being ratified by the suffrages 
of the people. As the populace came to him from 
all quarters, the senate persuaded the consul Fannius 
to command all persons to depart the city who were 
not Romans by birth. Upon this strange and unusual 
proclamation, that none of the allies or friends of the 
republic should remain in Rome, or, though citizens, 
be permitted to vote, Caius, in his turn, published 
articles of impeachment against the consul, and at 
the same time declared he would protect the allies, 
if they would stay. He did not, nowever, perform 
his promise. On the contrary, he suffered tae ood« 
surs lictorB to take away a person before his eyes, 
who was connected with him by the ties of hos- 
pitality, without giving him the least assistances 
whether it was that he feared to show how much his 
strength was diminished, or whether (as he alleged) 
he did not choose to give his enemies occaskm to 
have recourse to the sword, who only sought a 'pre- 
tence for it. 

He happened, moreover, to be at variance with his 
colleagues. The reason was this: there was a show 
of gladiators to be exhibited to the people in the 
forum, and most of the magistrates had caused 
scaffolds to be erected around the place* in order to 
let them out for hire. Caius insistea that they should 
be'taken down, that the poor might see the exhibi- 
tion wilhou). paying for it. As none of the proprietors 
regarded his orders, he waited till the night preceduiff 
the show, and then went with his own workmen, nml 
demlishedthescakblds. Next day the populace saw 
the place quite clear of them, and of conraa they ad- 
mired him as a man of superior spirit. Bat W col- 
kannea wave greatly offisnded at his violent lempen 
and measures. This seems to have been the caMh 
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of his miscarriage in his application for a third trjbune^ 
ship; for, it seems, he had a majority of voices, but' 
his colleagues are said to have procured a fraudulent 
and unjust return. Be that as (for it was a 

matter of some doubt), it is certain that he did not 
bear his disappointment with patience ; but when he 
saw his adversaries laugh, he told them, with too 
much insolence, ** Their laugh was of the Sardonic* 
kind, for they did not perceive how much their ac- 
tions were eclipsed by his.” 

After Opimius was elected consul, he prepared to 
repeal many of Gaius’s laws, and to annul his esta- 
blishment at Carthage, on purpose to provoke him to 
some act of violence, and to gain an opportunity to 
destroy him. He bore this treatment for some time ; 
but afterwards, at the instigation of his friends, and 
of Fulvius in particular, he began to raise an opposi- 
tion once more against the consul. Some say, his 
inolher on this occasion entered into the intrigues of 
th/e^arty, and having privately taken some strangers 
inio pay, sent them into Rome in the disguise of 
reapers; and they assert that these things are enig- 
matinaily hinted at in her letters to her son. But 
others say, Cornelia was much displeased at these 
measures. 

When the day came, on which Opimius was to get 
those laws repealed, both parties early in the morning 

« It was not easy to see the propriety of this expression m 
it is used here. The Sardonic laugh was an involuntary dis>> 
tension of the muscles of the mouth, occasioned by a poisonaus 
plant t and persons that died of this poison had a smilean their 
caanteDsnees. Henos it came to signify forced or affected 
laughter I but irby the laughter of Gracchns's opponents shoold 
be called forced or Sardonic, because they did not perceive his 
8iii>eriorUy, It does not appear. It might more propolylnve 
been called affected if th^ did perceive h. Indeed, if evm 
species of uarcasonabla laughing nmy be called SardoidCt 8 
AUdosUll. 
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post^ themselves in the Capitol; and after the consul 
had sacrificed, Quintus Antyilius, one of his Hctors, 
who was carrying out the entrails of the victims, said 
to Pulvius and his friends, ** Stand off, ye factious 
citizens, and make way for honest men.*' Some add, 
that, along with this scurrilous language, he stretched 
his naked arm towards them in a form that expressed 
the utmost contempt. They immediately killed An* 
tylliuB with long styles, said to have been made for 
such a purpose. 

The people were much chagrined at this act of 
violence. As for the two chiefs, they made very 
difierent reflections upon the event. Caius was con- 
cerned at it, and reproached his partisans with having 
given their enemies the handle tliey long had wanted. 
Opimius rejoiced at the opportunity, and excited the 
people to revenge. But lor the present they werQ 
parted by a heavy rain. * 

At an early hour next day, the consul assembled 
the senate, and while he was addressing them w^in, 
others exposed the corpse of Antyilius naked tm a 
bier without, and, as it bad been previously con- 
certed, carried it through the forum to the senate* 
house, making loud acmamations all the wav.^Opi* 
mins knew the whole farce, but pretended to be mach 
surprised. The senate went out, and planting them- 
selves about the corpse, express^ their mrief and in- 
dignation, as if some dreaduil misfortune had befalleo 
them. Ttiis scene, however, excited only hatred and 
detestation in the breasts of the people, who could 
not but remember that the nobility had killed Tibe- 
rius Gracchus in the Capitol, tbough a tribune, and 
thrown his body into the river ; and yet now, udhsn 
AntyUius, a vile seijeant, who possibly did not dh*^ 
smve quite so severe a punishment, hut by bis hn** 
pertinenoe had brought it upon himself-^ when such a 
bpriing lay exposed an tHaefonm^ the senate of Borne 
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stood woeping about him, and then attended the 
wretch to his funeral ; with no other view than to 
procure the death of the only remaining protector of 
the people. 

On their return to the house, the^^harged Opimius 
the consul, by a formal decree, to take every possible 
method for the preservation of the commonwealth, 
and the destruction of the tyrants. He therefore 
ordered the patricians to arms, and each of the 
knights to attend with two servants well armed the 
next morning. Fulvius, on the other hand, prepared 
himself, and drew together a crowd of people. 

Caius, as he returned from the forum, stood a long 
time looking upon his father s statue, and after having 
given vent to his sorrow in some sighs and tears, re- 
tired witiiout uttering a word. Many of the plebeians, 
who saw this, were moved with compassion ; and de- 
daring they should be the most dastardly of beings, 
if they abandoned such a man to his enemies, repaired 
to his house to guard him, and passed the night be- 
fore hie door. This they did in a very different 
mamief from the ^ho attended Fulvius on the 

same occasion, lliese passed their time in noise and 
riot, in oarousingand empty threats; Fdvius himself 
behig- the tiret man that was intoxicated, and giving 
inlo many expressions and actions unsuitable to his 
years. But those about Caius were eilent, as in a 
time of public calamity; aod, witli a thou^tfol re- 
gard to what was yet to come, they kept watch and 
took rest by turas, 

Fulvius slept so sound after his wine, that H was 
with difficulty they awoke him at break day. Tbeo 
he and his company armed themsdves with'tne CfoJlio 
apmis which he had brought off in his consulship, 
wpon his conquering that people; and thus acoonlred 
they sallied out, with loud meaaoes, to seine the 
Aveatiae hill. As fcr<3aiHS, Im wuiald Rolarmto M 
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went out in his gown, as if he had been going upon 
business in the ftrrum ; only he had a small dagger 
under it. 

At the gate, his wife threw herself at his feet, and 
taking hold of him with one hand, and of her son 
with the other, she thus expressed herself: — “ You 
do not now leave me, my dear Gains, as fennerly to 
go to the rostra, in capacity of tribune or lawgiver, 
nor do I send you out to a glorious war, where, if the 
common lot fell to your share, my distress might at 
least have the consolation of honour. You expose 
yourself to the murderers of Tiberius, unarmed in- 
deed, as a man should go, who had rather sufler than 
commit any violence; but it is throwing away your 
life without any advantage to the community. Fac- 
tion reigns ; outrage and the sword are the only mea- 
sures of justice. Had your brother fallen before 
Nuroantia, the truce would have restored us hw 
body ; but now perhaps 1 shall have to go a sup- 
pliant to some river or tlie sea, to be shown wbeia 
your remains may be found. For what confidenee 
can we have either in the laws or in the gods dfter the 
assassination of Tiberius V* 

When lioinia had poured out these lameoURioos, 
Gakis disepgaged himself as quietly as be coakl tvoai 
her arms, arc walked on with his friends in deep ei- 
lence. She catebed at bis gown, bat in theatteaqpt 
feli to the ground, and lay a long time speechless* 
At last her servants seeing her in that condition, took 
her up, aud oarried her to her brother Crassns*. 

Fujvius, when all the party was assembled, listen- 
ed to the advice of Caius, and sent his yomwet mm 
into the fasrum, equipped like an herald*, fie wan 
a lyoulh of most engaging appearance, and be ap- 
proached with great modesty and tears in his 

» * lilefaUj^iriteaaidacemkar Aoolil^ifeMteMiAio^ 
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to propose terms of accommodation to the consul and 
the senate. Many were disposed to hearken to the 
proposal ; but Opimius said, “ The criminals ought 
not to treat by heralds, but come in person to make 
their submission to the senate, atd surrender them- 
selves to justice, before they interceded for mercy.” 
At the same time, he bade the young man return 
with an account that these conditions were complied 
with, or not return at all. 

Caius was of opinion that they should go and en- 
deavour to reconcile themselves to the senate. But 
as none of the rest acceded to that opinion, Fulvius 
sent his son again with propositions much the same. 
Opimius, who was in baste to begin hostilities, imme- 
diately took the young man into custody, and march- 
ed against Fulvius with a numerous body of infantry, 
and a company of Cretan archers. The latter galled 
their adversaries much, and put them in such confu- 
sion that they took to flight. Fulvius hid himself in 
an old neglected bath, where he was soon found and 
put to the sword, together with his eldest son. Caius 
was not seen to lift his hand in the fray. On the con* 
trary, he expressed the greatest uneasiness at their 
coming to such extremities, and retired into the temple 
of Diana. There he would have despatched himself, 
but was hindered by Pomponius and Licinius, the 
most faithful of his friends, who took away his 
poniard, and persuaded him to try the alternative 
of flight. On this occasion he is said to have kneeled 
down, ’and with uplifted hands to have prayed to the 
deity of that temple, ** That the people of Rome, 
for their iomtituda and base desertion of him, might 
be slaves for ever.” Indeed, most of them, on pro- 
mise of impunity by proclamatiQA, openly went over 
to the odier party. 

The enemy pursued Cains with great eagerness, 
andoame up vm him at Ihe wooden bridge, fits 
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two frieads bidding him go forward, planted them- 
selves before it, and suftered no man to pass till 
they were overpowered and slain. One of his ser- 
vants, named Philocrates, accompanied Caius in his 
flight. All encouraged him to make the best of bis 
way, as they do a runner in the lists, but not one 
assisted him, or oflfered him a horse, though he de- 
sired it, for they saw the enemy now almost upon 
him *. He got, however, a little before them into a 
grove sacred to the^rie^t, and there closed the 
scene ; Philocrates first despatched him, and after- 
wards himself. Some, indeed, say, that they both 
came Alive into the enemy’s hands, and that the 
slave clung so close to his master that they could 
not come to the one till they bad cut the other in 
pieces. We are told also, that after a person, whose 
name is not mentioned, had cut off the bead of Caius, 
and was bearing away his priae, Septimuleius, one 
oil Opimius's friends, took it from him: for at the' 
beginning of the action, the weight in gold had been 
offered by proclamation either for bis header for 
that of Fulvius. Septimuleius carried it to Opimiuii 
upon the point of a pike; and when put in tbp 
s^es, it was found to weigh seventeen pounds 
eight ounces : for Septimuleius bad added fraud to 
bis other villaoies ; be bad taken out the brain, and 
fftled the cavity with molten lead. Those who 
brought ip the head of Fulvius, being persons of no 
note, bad no reward at all. 

• AnrrliM Victor nmtloiM two of CSlos*! fiiendi who 
slof prd the pnnoit of the enenajr t PUaipoeia^ at tbe Porte 
TWgemimat and Lwtoriai# at tlw Poa# StAUdm, 

i- This grove was called Lrncm J^faw* aad was near Ika 
Pwu Subiidw, Tbe goddew had a high prient called 
FmimaMBfnnA aimaal nciidcei. Verro ae Uag. 1. v. 

% niii^ aod^Voleilae MasiM Mgr,he was aa iaikaalejw*'^ 
niwtetanre of Gracchaili. 

1 2 
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The bodies of Caius and Fulvius, and the rest ot 
the slain, who were no fewer than three thousand, 
were thrown into the river. Their goods were con- 
fiscated and sold, and their wi^ forbidden to go 
into mourning. Licinia was, moreover, deprived of 
her dowry. The most savage cruelty was exer- 
cised upon the younger son of Fulvius, who bad 
never borne arms against them, nor appeared among 
the combatants, but was imprisoned when he came 
with proposals of peace, and put to death after the 
battle. But neither this, nor any other instance of 
despotism, so sensibly touched the people, as Opi- 
roiuss building a temple to Concord. For oy 
that he appeared to claim honour for what be had 
done, and in some sort to triumph in the destruction 
of so many citizens. Somebody, therefore, in the 
night, wrote this line under the inscription on the 
temple : 

Madness and Discord rear the fane of Concord. 

OpUnius was the first consul who usurped the 
power of a dictator, and condemned three thousand 
citizens, without any form of justice, beside Caius 
Gfaocfaus and Fulvius Flaccus ; though one of them 
had been honoured with the consulship and a 
triijimpb, and the other both in virtue and reputation 
was superior to all the men of his time. 

Opimius was vile enough to suffer himself to be 
corrupted with money. Going afterwards ambassa- 
dor to Jugurtha the Numidian, be took a bribe; 
and being called to account for it at his return, in a 
judicial way, he had the mortification to grow old 
with that infamy upon him. At the same time he 
was hated and execrated by the commons, who 
through his means had been reduced to aa afcgeet 
«oaditi(Hi« In a little time those oonunons fhowed 
bow deeply they regretted the Gracchi. They erect* 
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ed their statues in one of the most public parts of 
the city; they consecrated the places where they 
were killed, and offered to them all first-fruits ac- 
cording to the season of the year. Nay, many of- 
fered daily sacrifices, and paid their devotions there 
as in the temples of gods. 

Cornelia is reported to have borne all these mis- 
fortunes with a noble magnanimity, and to have said 
of the consecrated places in particular, where her 
sons lost their lives, ** That they were monuments 
worthy of them.** She took up her residence at 
Misenum, and made no alteration in her manner of 
livings As she had many friends, her table was 
always open for the purposes of hospitality. Greeks 
and other men of letters she had always with her, 
and all the kings in alliance with Rome expressed 
their regard by sending her presents, and receiving 
the like civilities in return. She made herself very 
agreeable to her guests by acquainting them with 
many particulars of her father Africanus, and of his 
manner of living. But what they most admired in 
her, was, that she could speak of her sons without a 
sigh or a tear, and recount their actions and suffer* 
ings, as if she had been giving a narrative of solllb 
ancient heroes. Some, therefore, imagined,^ that 
age and the fatness of her misfortunes had de^ 
Mved her of her understanding and senmbiUty. 
But those who were of that opinion seem rather to 
have wanted understanding themselves; since they 
knew not how much a noble mind may, by a liberal 
education, be enabled to support itself against dis^ 
tress ; and that though in me pursuit of rectitude^ 
Tortune may often defeat the purposes of VirtuEi^ 
yet Virtue, in bearing affliction^ can never lose her 
prerogative. 
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AGIS AND CLEOl^ENES 

COMPARED WITH 

TIBERIUS AND CAIUS GRACCHUS. 

Thus we have pven the history of these great men 
severally, and it remains that we take a view of 
them in comparison with each other. Those who 
hated the Gracchi, and endeavoured the most to dis- 
parage them, never durst deny, that of all the Ro- 
mans of their time nature had disposed them most 
happily to virtue, or that this disposition was culti- 
vated by the most excellent education. But nature 
appears to have done still more for Agis and Cleo- 
menes; for though they not only wanted the advan- 
tages of education, but were trained to such manners 
and customs as had corrupted many before them ; 
yet they became examples of temperance and so- 
brie^ 

Besides, the Gracchi lived at a time when Rome 
wt^ in her greatest glory ; a time that was distin- 
gmidied by a virtuous emulation ; and of course they 
miirt have had a natural aversion to g^ve up the in- 
bentance of virtue which they bad received from 
their ancestors. Whereas Agis and Cleomenes had 
had parents of very different principles, ami found 
their countiy in a very diseased and unhafipy stata; 
and yet these things did not in tlie least abate their 
ardour in the pnrsuits of honour. 

We have a strong proof of the disinterested views 
of ^e Gvsoebi, and their aversitiB tp avarice, in 
t^ir keeping themselves clear of all ioiqiiileiii ptac-'^ 
fices in the whole course of their administration.^ 
But Agb might even have resented if any one 
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had commended him for not touching the property 
of others, since he distributed his whole substance 
among the citizens of Sparta, which, beside other 
considerable articles, consisted of six hundred ta- 
lents in money. What a crime then must unjust 
gain have appeared to him, who thought it nothing 
less than avarice to possess more than others, 
though by the fairest title? 

If we consider them with respect to the hardiness 
of their enterprises, and the new regulations they 
wanted to establish, we shall find the two Grecians 
greatly superior. One of the two Romans applied 
himself principally to making roads and colonizing 
towns. , The boldest attempt of Tiberius was the 
distribution of the public lands ; and Caius did no- 
thing more extraordinary than the joining an equal 
number of the equestrian order in commission with 
the three hundred patrician judges. 

The alterations which Agis andCleomenes brought 
into the system of their commonwealth were of a 
different nature. They saw that a small and partial 
amendment was no better, as Plato expresses it, 
than the cutting off one of the Hydra's heads * ; and 
therefore they inttoduced a change that migh{*re- 
move all the disteknpers of the constitution at once. 
Perhaps we may express ourselves with more po^ 
priety, if we say, that, by removing the cbang||s that 
had caused all tneir misfortunes, they bronghtopinta 
back to its first principles. 

Possibly it may not be amiss to add, that the 
measures die Gracchi adopted were offensive to the 
greatest men in Romef ; whereas, all that Agis me* 

* In the fonrUi book of Ae eonDonwealth. 

f Plntarch seems to censure the Afrarfan law as an frra- 
tio^ one, and ns the Invention of the GraoebL But, in fact, 
there was an Agrarian law among tba inst i t n t i oas of Lycar* 
fns; and the Cbacchi were not thefim promoters of euebaUw 
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dilated, and CleomencB brought to bear, had the 
best and most respectable^411iihorklies to support it, 1 
mean the sanction either of Lycurgus or Apollo. 

What is still more considerable, by the political 
mea8^reB of the Gracchi, llom^Jnade not the least 
acquisition of power or territory ; whereas, tl^^ugh 
those^f Cleomenes, Greece saw the Spartan^' in a 
little time becoQie masters of Peloponnesus, and 
contending for superiority with the most powerful 
princes ot that age: and this without any other 
view than to deliver Greece from the incursions of 
the Illyrians and Gauls, and put her once more 
under protection of the race of Hercules. 

The different manner of the deaths of these great 
men appeaca also to me to point out a difference in 
jtfaoir 4 ?naractet]|. The Gracchi fought with their 
fbUiaw:>citizens, and being defeated, perished in their 
fhghL Aais, on the other hand, fell almost a volun- 
tarjr sacrince, rather than tliat any Spartan .should 
lose fan life on his account. Cleomenes, when in- 
sulted and oppressed, had recourse to veugeanoe ; 
and, as circumstances did not favour him, had 
courage enough to give himself the fatal blow. 

If we view them in another ligl% Agis never 4jis- 
tiwished himself as a general ; tor he was fajUbd 
before heliad any opportunity of ^at kind : aiufawith 
ftfae.inniiy great ana glorious victories of Cleomenes 
we my compare the memorable exploit of Tiberins, 
in being the first to scale the walls of Carthage, and 
his saving twenty thousand Komaas, who bad no 
other hope of life, by the peace which be hwpily 
eottcluded with the Nninanxians. As for Gam, 
there wene mgny instances of his military talents 
both in the Nuaantian war, and in 8ardkJa. So 

smiuig ibe Rorosne. 8|Hiria CswiuB offered « MM of the sniu 
kind almve two hundred years before, which sgsttlty 

fhulidhiin. 
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that the two brothers Wa|ild probably one day have 
been ranked with the giftfntest generals among the 
Komans, had they not come to an untimely death. 

As to their political abilities, Agis seems to have 
wanted firmness and despatch. Ue suffereiftliim- 
self 'flu be imposed upon by Agesilaus, and perform- 
ed noY his promise to the citizens of making a distri- 
bution of lands. He was, indeed,'“dlKtremely young ; 
and, on that account, had a timidity which prevented 
the completion of those schemes that had so much 
raised the expectation of the public. Cleomenes, 
on the contrary, took too bold and too violent a md^ 
thod to effectuate the changes be had resolved onin 
the pofice of Sparta. It was an act of ^i|^uaticf(9 
put the ephori to death, whom he might eiws tfB 
brought over to his party by force, because 
superior in arms, or else have banished, as 
many others. For, to have recourse to thr nKitk 
except in cases of extreme necessity, intlicafllfVei- 
tber the good physician, nor the able statesm^, but 
unskilfulness in both. Besides, in pofitios, tliat4|^ 
norance is always attended with Uy ustice and 
Bigii^ther of %\^ Gracchi began the «ivil n^ar^ 6r 
dMp his hands in the blood of his flknmtrf nei|s( 
we are told, even when attacked, dinliiot rnr 
pel fom with force ; and, though none braved sfilib 
greater courage and vigour thui he in other 
none was so slow io lift up bis hand agoiast a feuow- 
citisen* Qe wen( out unarmed to a scene of furv 
and sedition ; when the fight began, he retired i Boo, 
tl^ougli tbe whole, applam more solicitous to avoid 
the doing of harm ibao the receiving it The flirt t 
therefore, of the Gracchi must not be considered as 
nn act of cowardioe, but patriotic discretion. Foi 
they were ender a necessity either of taking tbe me- 
thod ^ey did, or of fighting in their own defen ce U 
they*s|nid. 
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The strongest charge ^g^st Tiberius is, thit he 
deposed bis colleague^ aw sued for a second tri- 
buneshipu Caius was blamed for the death of An- 
tylliu; but against all reason ^nd justice; for the 
facl^^s committed without his approbation, and he 
looked upon it as a most unhappy circumstance. 
On die other hand, Cleomenes, not to mention any 
more, his destroying the ephori, took an unconstitu- 
tional step in enfranchising all the slaves ; and, in 
reality, he reigned alone, though, to save appear- 
ances, he took in his brother Euclidas as a ^rtner 
In the throne, who was not of the other^amily that 
~^med a right to give one of the kings to Sparta. 

I, who was of that family, and had as 
to the throne, he persuaded to return 

^-6^ In consequence of this he was 

utfaidd*'; and, as Cleomenes made no inquiry 
pa ninider, it is probable that he was justly 
^ the cadse of it. Wheteas, lijcnrgus, 
whop^JieHiretended to take as his pattern, freely 
jpy ro Si ^ req ^ bis nephew Cbarilaus, dm kingdom 
:gtemitted to his charge ; and that he might no( be 
'Inmed iq^case of bis untimely deatl^ lAMMt 
yibroad anVwandered a long time in 

did he return till Charilaus bftd MBIl to 
qgeceed him in the throne. It is true, Gr( 


jiil |>roduced any other man wbaoan be compared 
to livcurgus. 

We have shown that Cleomei^^s, in the ootme of 
bisigoverament, brought in mathr inoovatiods, and 
ooBunitted more violent acMf injustice. And Ibosa 
that are inclinedto censure the peraoiM of whom wp 
are writing, reyresent Cleoihenes as^ from lha 
of a tyrannical disposition, mad a lover of war. The 
Gracchi they pccuse of imaiodcrate suabkioii, 

imetf not being able to bad any other §mirluL 
them. At the same time they aeknowMfE ibat 
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tho^e tribunes, might pps 6 ib 1 yi[>e carried beyond the 
dictates of their native disposition by anger, and the 
heat of contention, which, like so many hurricanes, 
drove them at last upon some extremea m their ad- 
ministration. What could be more ^st or iddHlori- 
0118 than their first design, to which they woulaBave 
adhered, had not the rich and ^reat, by the violent 
methods they took to abrogate their law, involved 
them both in those fatal quarrels the one to defend 
himself, and the other to levenge his brother, who 
was taken off without any form of law and justice. 

Fixim these observations, you may easily percei^ 
the difference between them; and, if you requiiM 
me td characterize each of them singly;, 1 stid^H 
say that the palm of virtue belongs JU»*^ih|||^H 
young Agis had the fewest faults; 
point of courage and spirit of ente^dae^ 
inferior to Cleomenes. 


VOl* ¥11. 
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DEMOSTHENES. 


Whoevee it was, tny Sossius, that wrote the en- 
comium upon Alcibiades for his victory in the cha- 
riot-race at the Olympic games ; whether Euripkles 
(which is the common opinion), or some other, be 
asserts, that ** The first requisite to happiness is, 
that a man be bom in a famous city.” But, as to 
real happiness, which consists principally in tl^e dis- 

S sition and habit of the mind, for my part,^( tliink 
would make no difference though a man should 
ffhH>ora in an inconsiderable town, or of a mother 
> Ht|B5% ad.no advantages either of size or beauty: 

tidlculous to suppose that Julis, a small town 
^M fc^isle of Geos, which is itself not great, 

which an Athenian ** wanted to have taken 
away, as an eyesore to the Pyraeus,” should give 
^ good poets and players *, and uot bo able 
to "produce a man who might attain the virtues of 
justice, of contentment, and of magnanimity. 'uln- 
deed, those arts, which are to gain the^tmasiK of 
them considerable profit or honour, may prJfcly 
Bo|tffour1sh in mean and insignificant towns. ^But 
yfafh^, like a strong and hardy plant, will take root 
itf place where it can find an*ingenuous nature 
^nd h niind that has no eversion to labour and dis** 
ciidm. Tlierefore, if our sentidbents or conduct 
fallsbort of the point they o^bt to reach, we must 
not iinpute it to the obscurity of the place where we 
were bom, but to our little selves. 

These reflections,' however, extend not to an au- 
thor, who would write a history of .events whiidi 

* Tlw poet Shsooldft was df Ceqsi and Polus the actor 
was of iEj^a. 
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happdHgiyip 9 ioreigD country, and cannot be come 
dt m 0. rSvn. As he bas materials to collect from 
a variety of books dispersed m dillbreut libraries, 
his hist care should be to take up bis. fsesidence in 
some populous town which has an Embition for lite- 
rature. 1'here he will meet with many curious and 
valuable books ; and the particulars «that are wanting 
in wnters, he may, upon inquiry, be supplied with 
by those who have laid them up in the faithful re- 
pository of memory. This will prevent his work 
irom being detective in any material point. As to 
myself^ 1 live in a little ttown, and 1 choose to live 
there, lest it should become still less. When I 
was ifi Rome, and other parts of Italy, 1 had not 
leisure to study the Latin tongue, on account of the 
public commissions with which 1 was charged, and 
the number of people that came to be instructed by 
me in philosophy* It was not, therefore, tiM e 
late period in life, that I began to read the, Roman 
authors. The process may seem strange ; and yek 
is very true. . 1 did not so much ran the knt^- 
ledge of things by the words, as words by the know- 
ledge 1 had of things. I shall only add, that, to 
attain such* a skill in the language, as to master 
of tie beauty and fluency of its expressions, with 
ks figures, its harmony, and all the other graces 
its structure, woulj^ indeed be an elegant and agihe- 
able accom^ishment. But tbe practice and piini 
it requirdSf are mpre thao'^I have time fot^ aadTl 
must leave the a&bition to excel in that vNft to 
younger men. 

In this book, wliich is the fifth of onr pnrsQA^ 
wo intend to gite tbe lives of Demosthenes dud 
Cicero, and from their actions and political eoddddtf 
we shall collect and compare their manaers and tSs- 
posUion; but, for tha mason alraady assigaoA nm 
shall not pretend to examine their oratiooi^ or 4m 
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determine which of them wag the 'mg^^HfOeable 

speaker; for, as Ion says. 

What's the gky dolphin when he quits the waves, 

And bounds tipoa the shore ? 

Cttcilius *, a writer at all times much too presump- 
tuous, paid littlyegard to that maxim of the poet's, 
when he so bol^ attempted a comparison between 
Demosthenes and Cicero. But perhaps the pre- 
cept, Kmw thyself f would not be considered as di- 
vine, if every ni&o could easily reduce it to practice. 

It seems to roe that Demosthenes and Cicero 
were originally formed by nature in the same mould, 
so great is the resemblance in their disposlGon. The 
same ambition, the same love of liberty appears in 
their whole administration, and the same timidity 
amidst wars and dangers. Nor did they less re- 
semble each other in their fortunes. For 1 think it 
is impossible to find two other orators, wha raised 
themselves from obscure beginnings to such autho- 
rity and power; who both opposed kings and ty- 
rants ; who both lost their daughters ; were banish- 
ed their country, and returned with honour; were 
forced to fly again; were taken by their enemies, 
and at last expired the same hour with the Ubeitieg 
of their country. So that, if nature and fortune^i 
like two artificers, were to descend upon the scene, 
and dispute about their work, it would be difficplt to 
decide whether the former had produced a greater 
rraemblance in their dispositions, or the latter in the 
circumstances of their lives. , We shall begin with 
the more ancient. 

DemoBtbenfSS, the father of Demosthenes, waq 
one of the principal citizens of Athens. Theopom- 

* Cwelllut wu a celebrated rhetorician, Who lived in the 
fhne or’ AagiiluSi He wrote a Ireatlw on the rahline, which 
isnicatioBed by Loagiom. 
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was oalled the sword-cutler, because 
he Employed a ereat number of blaiM in that busi- 
ness. As to what iEschines the d|M^ relates con- 
ceniiog his mother that she* daughter of 

one Gylont* who was forced to' fly for treason 
ag:ainst the commonwealth, and^id^ barbarian wo- 
man, we cannot take upon us tO'i^jv^hetber it wan 
dictated by truth, or by falsebdi^ and malignity. 
He had a large fortune left him by his father, 
TS'ho died when he was only seven y^ars of age; 
the whole being estimated at little less than fiftm 
talents^. £ut he was ^eatly wronged by bis guar- 
dians, %}lo converted part to their own use, and 
suflered part to fie neglected. Nay, they were 
vile enough to defraud his tutors of ^eir salaries. 
This was the chief reason that he had not those 
advantajges of education to which his ouali^ en^ 
titled* him. His mother did not cboode that be 
should be put to hard and laborious eaercises, 
on account of the weakness and delicacy of bis 
frame ; and his preceptors, being ill paid, did not 
press him to attend them. IndeM, from the irst, 
he was of a slender and sickly habi^ inseoHioh 
that the boys are said to have dven him die con- 
temptuous name of BatehuX fur nis natural defects. 
Some say, Bataius was an effeniMale mususan, 
* In his oiation against Cletiphoa. 
f Gj^lon was accused of betimylng to the mcuiy a lewli la 
Pootus called N>nipbaaBi| upon which he fled into fleythia, 
where ^ married a aalhre of the eonatry, and laid two 
dangbters bj her ; one of whan was married to PhHocares, 
and the other, aamed Cleobale, to Deamsthean^ Bar Ihr- 
tane was flfty aflawi aad of ttei amnriage caaw Deaw rthf acs 
tho orator. 

1 He^ioi gives a diflhreat expisaatioe ef the werd 
falwf hot Plaluncb loust be allowed, thsegh Daeier will aot 
here aUo# him, to andersuad the seaio ef tho Cr e e h upid as 
well as Uefyefaias. 

K2 
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whom Antiphanes ridiculed in one ot bis fflkces; 
others, that he was a poet whose verses were of the 
most wanton and licentious kind. The A thenians, 
too, at that time, seem to have 0hlled a part oi the 
body Batalus, which decency forbids us to name. 
We are told, th%|t Demosthenes bad likewise the 
name of Argas, either on account of the savag^e and 
morose turn of his behaviour ; for there is a sort of 
a serpent which some of the poets call Argas * ; ot 
else tor the severity of his expressions, which often 
gave his hearers pain ; for there was a poet named 
Argos, whose verses were very keen and satirical. 
But enough of this article. 

His ambition to speak in public is said to have 
taken its rise on this occasion. The orator Gallis^ 
tratus was to plead in the cause which the city of 
Oropust bad depemling; and the expectation of 
the public was greatly raised both by the powers of 
the orator, which were then in the highest repute, 
and by the importance of the trial. Demosthenes 
hearing the governors and tutors agree among tbem- 
seJves to attend the trial, with much importunity 
prevailed on his master to take him to hear the 
pleadings. The master having some acquaintance 
with }be officers who opened the court, got hia 
young pupil a seat where he could hear the orators 
without being seen. Callistratus had great success, 
and his abilities were extremely admired. Demos- 

* Hippocrates too mentioos a serpent of that name. 

f Oropus was a town on the banks of the Euripus, on the 
frentteri of Attica. The Thebans, though they bad been re« 
lieved in their dwtross by Chabria* and tbe Athenians, forgot 
their former services, and took Oropus from them. Cbabrias 
was siuspected of treachery, and Callistratus, tbe orator; was * 
retained to plead against it. Demosthenes inehtloiii tha la 
Us oration agalmt Phidias. At the tisM of tUi tilnl he was 
about sixteen. ' 
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thenes was fired with a spirit of emulation. When 
he saw with what distinction the orator was con^ 
ducted home, and complimented by the people, he 
was sftruck still more with the power of that com* 
manding eloquence which could carry all before it. 
From this time, therefore, he bade adieu to the 
other studies and exercises in which boys are en« 
gaged, and applied himself with great assiduity tr» 
declaimirrg, in hopes of being one day numbered 
among the orators. Isasus was the man he made 
use of as his preceptor in eloquence, though Isocra- 
tes then taught it ; whether it was that the loss of 
his father incapacitated him to pay the sum of ten 
mtftce*, which was that rhetorician’s usual price, or 
whether he preferred the keen and subtle manner of 
Isseus, as more fit for public use. 

Hermippus says he met with an account in cer- 
tain anonymous memoirs that Demosthenes likewise 
studied under Plato t> end received great assistance 
from him in preparing to speak in public. He adds, 
that Ctesibius used to say, that Demosthehes was 
privately supplied by Callias the Syracusan, and 
some others, with the systems of rhetoric taught by 

* This could oot be the reaiuu, if what U recorded in the 
life of IsBus be true, that be was retained ai tutor to Demof- 
tbeoei at the price of a hundred mifur, 

f This i^ confirmed by Cicero’ io bb Brutus. LtetUaviste 
Piatoium studioMCj audnriue etiam Demo9ihene» didiur : Idfu» 
appant sx genen et grauditate verborum* Again, in bis book 
de Oratore ; Quod idtm de Demoitthene exUtimari poUti, cuju§ 
ex epUtolu inieUigi Ueet quam/nmem fuerit PluUmta audUor, 
It is possible that Cicero io this place allndet to that letter of 
Beamhencs addremed to Ueracliodoras, in which Im tbof 
speaks of Plato's philosophy. ** Since you have espomed the 
doctrine of Plato, which is so distant from avarice, from arti- 
fice, and Violcnoei a doctrine whose object is the perfeciioii 
offSodSaMaiMljtisticel Issmortal godsl when once a aiaii 
bat adopted tMs iloetrtBe, b it poisible he sboidd deviate ffem 
cmtfa, or eaUtiato one selfish or ufcaeiioss scntiaiant?'' 
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IdQcratcs and Alcidamus, and made his advantage 
of them. 

When his minority was exf^jed, he called tiis 
guardians to account at law, and wrote orations 
against them. As they found many methods of 
chicane and delay, he diad great opportunity, as 
Thucydides says, to exercise talent for the bar 
It was not without much pain^and some risk that 
he gained his cause ; and,* at last, it was but a very 
.small part of his patrimony that he could recover. 
By this means, however, he acquired a proper as- 
surance and some experience ; and having tasted 
the honour and power tliat go in the train 'bf elo- 
quence, he attempted to speak in the publicddbates, 
and take a share in the administration. As it is said 
of Laomedon the Orchomenian, that, by the advice 
of his physicians, in some disorder of the spleen, he 
applied himself to running, and continuea it con> 
atantly a great length of wav, till he had gained such 
excellent health and breato, that he tried for the 
crown at the public games, and distinguished himself 
in the long course: so it happened to Demosthenes, 
that he first appeared at the bar for the recovery of 
his own fortune, which had been so much embez- 
zled; and having acquired in that cause a persua- 
sive and powerful manner of speaking, he contested 
the crown, as 1 may call it, with the other orators 
before the general assembly. 

However, in his first address to the people, he 
was laughed at and interrupted by their clamottrs ; 
for the vlblepce^of his manner threw him into a con* 
fuuion of periods and a distortion of his argument. 
Besides, he had a weakness and a starnmeriug in 

^ « He M kls fsthfr at the age of •efeo^.aad he wai leti 
leusia the hanUi of gaardiam. He therefbit began IS |flead 
w hit aighteenth Tear, which, as It was oily la hit Uwnprlv ate 
ufEtin, wai ao|t rorbidden by the luut. 
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his Toice, and a want of breath, which caused such 
a distraction in his discourse, ,that it was difficult for 
the audience to understand him. At last, upon h» 
quitting^ the assembly, Eunomus the Thriasian, 
man now extremely old, found him wandering in a 
dejected condition in the Piraeus, and took upon 
him to set him right. said he, ** have a 

manner of speaking ^efy like that of Pericles ; and 
yet you lose yourSelf but idf mere timidity and cow- 
ardice. You neither bear up against the tumults of 
a popular assembly, nor prepare your body by exer- 
cise for the labour of the rostrum, but suffer yout 
parts to wither away in negligence and indolence/’ 

Another time, we are told, when his speeches 
had been ill received, and be was going home with 
his head covered, and in the greatest distress, Sat^- 
riis the player, who was an acquaintance of his, 
followed, and went in with him, Demosthenes la- 
mented to him, ** That, though he was the most 
laborious of all the orators, and had almost sacri- 
ficed his health to that application, yet be could gain 
no favour with the people ; but drunken seamen and 
other unlettered persons were heard, and kept the 
rostrum, while he was entirely disregarded*.” You 
say true,” answered Sat^nis ; '* but 1 will soon pro« 
vide a remedy, if you will repeat to me some speech 
in Euripides or Sopboclea^^' When Demosmnes 
had done, Satyrus pronounced the same speech; 
and he did it with such propriety of action, and so 
much in character, that it appeared to the orator 
quite a different passage. He now understopd so 
well how much grace and dignity actioo adds to 
the best oration, that be thought it a small maiier 
to premeffitate and compose, though with the utmost 

* This was the privilege of all democratic states. Some 
tlriak, that by •eamea he mcau Dcmadea, wboflc prorqi^ 

waa Wit of a mariner. 
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care, if the pronunciation and propriety of gesture 
were not attended to. /Upon this he built himself a 
subterraneous study, which remained to our times, 
iniither he repaired every daylo form his action 
and exercise his voice ; and he^Would often stay 
there for two or three months 4i(ether, shaving one 
sid# of his head, that, happen to be 

ever so desirous of going shame of ap- 

pearing in that condition {eee]^*llim in. 

« When he did go out upon-l^isit,^ or received one, 
he would take something thdt passed in conversa- 
tion, some business or fact that was reported to him, 
tor a subject to exercise himself upon. As soop as 
he had parted from bis friends, he went to his study, 
where he repeated the matter in order as it passed, 
together with the arguments for and against it. The 
substance of the speeches which he heard he com- 
mitted to memory, and afterwards reduced them to 
regular sentences and periods *, meditating a Variety 
of corrections and new forms of expression, both 
for what others had said to him, and he had ad- 
dressed to them. Hence it was concluded that be 
was not a man of much genius ; and that all bis 
eloquence was the effect of laboilr. A strong proof 
of this seemed to be, that be was seldom beard to 
speak any thing extempore, and though the people 
often called upon him by name, as he sat in the as- 
sembly, to speak to the point debated, htf woukl 
■ot do it unless he came prepared. For this maay 
of the orators ridiculed him ; and Pytheas, in pattion- 
lar, told him, ** That all his arguments smeHed of 
the Demosthenes retorted riiarply upon 

fasm, ** Yes, indeed, but your lamp and mum, my 
friend, are not conscious to the same labouis.” To 
others he did not pretend to deny Ihs* previous ap- 

Cicero did the fame, m we Ind ie Jrii episClci to Attkea 
mnne mg^eots be ciUit ITIeM# poh'tior. 
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plication, but told them, *** He neither wrote the 
whole of his orations, nor spbke without iirst ^19- 
mining part to writing.*' He farther affirmed, ** Tlifl 
this showed him a good member of a democratic 
state ; for the comiiy^^prepared to the rostrum was 
a mark of respeqtfl^Uie people. Whereas, to be 
regardless of wHMllf0^ftio]^le might think of a imm’s 
address, showed^s^'li^nation for oligarchy^ and 
that he had rnlmr gjjmiiis point by force tnan by 
persuasion.” AnotluMV proof they give us of bis 
want of confidence on any sudden occasion, is, that 
when he happened to be put in disorder by the tu- 
mutuary benaviour of the people, Demad^ often 
rose up to support him in an extempore address, 
but he never aid the same for Demades. 

Wherefore, then, it may be said, did iEschines 
call him an orator of the most admirable assurance ? 
How could be stand up alone and refute Python 
the Byzantian*, whose eloquence poured against 
the Athenians like a torrent? And when l^machus 
the Myrrhenian t pronounced at the Olyn^ic games 
an encomium which he had written upon Philip and 

* This was one of the most glorioni circomstaDcci in the 
life of DemostlieDet. The fate of bis country, In a great asea- 
Bure, depended 00 his eloquence. After Piatea was lost, and 
Philip threatened to natch against Athens, the Athenians ap* 
plied for succours to the Bceotians. When the league was 
establlshadt and the troops assembled at Cbceroneat Philip 
sent amhassadors to the council of Benotia, the chief of whom 
was python, one of the ablest oraton of bis time. Whes ho 
bad inveighed with all the powers of doqnence against the 
Athenian^ and tbeir cause, Demosthenes answered Mm, and 
carried the paint in their favonr. He was an elevatod.with 
this victory, that he mentions it in one of blsqiations inUmnit 
the some terms that Pfutareb has nsed here. , 

f If we wqipose ihis Unaochus to have been af AAtlai» the 

S I dnnld be altered Irem Jfj rrh eh s n a to Mgrrkimmtumt far 
rrrhinas was a borough of Attica, fiat there wa« a ten 
led liynblne in JGte, nad another in Lemnos, nndtei 
bhl^ IteKbnt was el one of them. 
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Alexander, and in Mihtch he had asserted many 
:^vere and reproachful things against the Thebans 
^jind Olynthians, how could Demosthenes rise up 
and prove, by a ready deduction^jldP' facts, the many 
benefits for which Greece w%p Iff AMp d to the The- 
ban and Chalsidians, and ^thh ^iffll^'evils that the 
flatterers of the MacedoifTana^^nad brought upon 
^eii' country 1 This, tee, wrought such a change 
in the minds of the great auUM^j sophist, 

his antagonist, apprehending (Pfiimult, stole out of 
the assembly. 

Upon the whole, it appears, that Demosthenes 
did not take Pericles entirely for his model. He 
only adopted his action and delivery, and his pru- 
dent resolution not to make a practice of speaking 
from a sudden impulse, or on any occasion that 
might present itself ; being persuaded, that it was 
to that conduct he owed his greatness. Yet,^ while 
he chose not often to trust the success of his powers 
to fortune, he did not absolutely neglect the reputa- 
tion wmch may be atsf^uired by speaking on a sud- 
' den occasion. And, if we believe Eratosthenes, 
'Demetrius the Phalerian, and the comic poets, there 
was a greater spirit and boldness in his unpremedi- 
tated orations than in those he had committed to 
writing. Eratosthenes says, that, in his extempo- 
raneous harangues, he often spoke as from a super- 
natural impulse ; and Demetrius tells us, that, in, an 
address to the people, like a man inspired, he once 
uttered this oath in verse, 

aUher foanUUm, fftresms, and floodi. 

One of the comio writers calls him Bhopoperpere^ 
tkroB^ and another, ridiculing his fre<{ueDt use of 
the antithesis, ss^s, ** As he took, b 6 he letdok.” 
Bhr Demosthenes ^ect^d to use tliateitpce|i^. 
* ji haterdtuhMT of Iiii.mjp-n, » iMMtitnt 
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Possibly, Antiphanes played upon that passage in 
the oration concernioff tbe^^sle of Halonesus, in 
^hich Demosthenes adraed the Adienians not Jo 
take, but to retajbit from Philip 

It was ag pg fl^ hbwever, on all hands, that 
mades excell^flto Itfb orators when he trust^ tb 
nature only^ Vna.^tjiat his sudden efFusions«^|tem 
superior to jQiel&b^^ed speeches of DemostM^ 
Aristo of Cbiosr^|m*usithe following acconiraE 
the opinion of IVKhrastus concerning these dfS^ 
tors. Being askecrin what light he looked upon 
Demosthenes as an orator, he said, '' 1 think rant 
worthy of Athens:*' what of Demades, ** l4hinlf’ 
him above it.*’ The same philosopher reratn of 
Polyeuctus the Sphettian, who was one of the prin- 
cipal persons in the Athenian administration at that 
time, that he called ** Demosthenes the greatest ora- 
tor, and Pbocion the most powerful speaker be- 
cause the latter comprised a great deal of sense in 
a few words. To the same purpose, we are told, 
that Demosthenes himself, jgnenever Pliei|on g(rt 
up to oppoib him, used to say to his friends, ** Hijk 
comes tlm pruning-hook of my periods.** It is rajp* 
certain, inaeed, whether Demosthenes referred to 
Phocioo’s manner of speaking, or to his life and 
oharaiQter. The latter might be the case, because lie 
knew that a word or a nod from a man of superior 
chereclie^ is more regarded than the long disconrsee 
of ono^er. 

As for his personal defects, Demetrins the PbiSr 
lerian gives us an account ^ the remedies fae'i^ 
plied to them; and he says he had JOeraoe- 

Thsre h an exproMon loaelliiiig liks’Wkst PHrtelrih iMs 
dMted, about beginning of that ofitlob. LibaofiM tao> 
Mti toe wbnie'or that oratloo to be tpariou; bot thh mil- 
^rjssf’.lbep^ on Dcnioicbettef, leenM to ppoto that 
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thenes in his old age. The hesitation and stammer^ 
ing of bis tongue he corrected by practising to speak 
with pebbles in his movthhi and be stiongthened his 
4dice by running or walking up hill/jand pronouncing 
some passage in an oration or u poem, during the 
difficulty of breath which that caused. He had, 
ttppeover, a looking-glas^ in his house, before which 
hd Med to declaim, and adjust all his motions. 

It is said, that a man came to him one day, and 
deldred him to be his advocate against a person 
from whom he had suffered by assault. ** Not you, 
indeed,” said Demosthenes, ** you have suffered no 
Buch»tJuDg.” **What!” said the man, raising his 
voice; •* have I not received those blows 1 ” “ Ay, 
now,” replied Demosthenes, ** you do speak like 
a person that has been injured.” So much, in his 
opinion, do tone of voice and the action contri- 
biite to gain the speaker credit in what he affirms. 

His action pleased the commonalty much; but 
people pf taste (among whom was Demetrius the 
Fbalerean) thought tl^re was something ip <it low, 
inolegant, and unmanly. Hermippus acfuaiiitB us, 
that £sion being asked his opinion o^^ ancient 
orators and those of that time, said, ** w hoever has 
beard the orators of former times must admire the 
ddfconim and dignity with which they spoke. 'Yel^ 
when we read the orations of Demosthenes,*' WH 
must allow they have more art in the compto^tjlP' 
and i^reatef Ibrce.” It is needless to mention, thUk 
in^fais written orations, there was soMthing m 3 
tiemelv catting and severe ; but, io his siiddeMmiaf^ 
tees, thers wM^flso somethuig of humour*. When 
DeBmfcs snkl^ f Demosthenes to me! a sow to 
Miumnn;” out stator made answer, ** This Minervnii 
was round the other day pla^ng the »whore fp OeA 

* LoBglSm win Dotanaw him the leoil ezcsHsnot 
^ofhnBiowor plesMstisr. Cap. xxviiL 
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lyttuB.’* When a rascal, sumamed Chalckus*^ at" 
tempted to jest upon hit'l^te studies and long watch- 
ings, he said, “ X know iii]^;l|imp offends thee. But 
you need not wonder, my countrymen, that we^hswe 
so many robbciies, when we have thieves of hiassy 
and walls only of clay/’ Though more of his sayiQgp 
might be produced, we shall pass them over, aad 
on to seek the reet of his manners and charactei^ 
his actions and political conduct.^ 

He tells us himself, that he entered upon public 
business in the time of the Phocian warf; and the 
same may be collected from his Philippics. For 
some of the last of them were delivered that 
war was finished ; and the former relate to thebmme- 
diate transactions of it. It appears also, that he was 
two and thirty years old, when he was preparing his 
oration against Midias; and yet, at that time, he had 
attained no name or power in the administration. 
This, indeed, seems to be the reason of his dropping 
the prosecution for a sum of money. For, 

» ■ * ■- no pra'ver, no inovlog art 

E'er^Sjpt that fierce, inexorable heart PofBt 

He was ^ndictive in his nature, and implacable 
in his resentments. He saw it a difficult thmg, and 
out of the reach of his interest, to pull down a 
sawcU supported bn all sides, as Midias, by weatth 
jfjfi, f|aend[B; and therefore be listened to the appUca- 
wh itidiis behalf. Had he seen any hopes or possi- 
Iwty of crashing his enemy, 1 caaoot think tbait)fee 
thooBMld i^achnuu could have disarmed his anger. 

He had a glorious subject for hiamolitical kmlii- 
Hon, to defend the cause of Greedd%psll|t 


That is, Broft. 

. f Xi the one bsadrad ssa fCrtli olynpisd, fire IwnM nni 
IhlMbrae yean before tlwCh^^ Pqa o it hc aai wm 
twenly-eevesdi year. 
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Be defended it like a cbaml^ worthy of such a 
charge, and soon gained neA ^reputation both for 
eloquence and for the bold truths which he spoke. 
Be was admired in Greece, and co^ed by the king 
of Persia. Nay, Philip himself had a much higher 
opinion of him than the other orators ; and his enemies 
acknowledged that they had to contend with a mit 
man. For Jjlschines and Hyperides, in their veijT 
accusations, give him such a character. 

1 wonder, therefore, how Theopompus could say 
that he was a man of no steadiness, who was never 
long pleased either with the same persons or things. 
For, on the contrary, it appears, that he abode by 
the pAity and the measures which he first adopted ; 
and was so far from quitting them during his life, 
that he forfeited his life rather than be would forsake 


them. Demades, to excuse the inconsistency of his 
public character, used to say, ** 1 may have asserted 
things contrary to my former sentiments, but not any 
thing contrary to the true interest of the common* 
wealth.**, Melanopus, who was of the opjmlikite party 
tp CaUistratuB, often suffered himself to^iblS bought 
off, and then said, by way of apology, to the people. 

It is true, the man is my enemy, but the puolic 
good is an overruling consideration.” And 
Ms the Messenian, who first appeared strongwdlie 
Merest of Cassander, and afterwards in th^1|sWh* 
metrius, said, ** He did not contradict himsil^lm it 
wu always^ the best wi^ to listen to the 8troq|^|lb^ 
SM^we hard nothing of that kind to allege agaiMt 
Demosthenes. He was never a timeserrer either in 
bin aMfls or actions. The key of politics, which he 
kept to without variation. 

VmEHos, ^ philosopher, asserts, that mostoC 
biSiMlKQiBS aie written upon this principle, that virtiie 
is to he dboijen fox her owh sake only ; that, for in* 
miree, ^ tlhlynfAi, tfepit oyatnst Aiistocralns, that 
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Jor immunitUs^ the Phii^ia, In all these 
orations, he does not exhort bis countrymen to that 
which is most agreeable, or easy, or adyantageous; 
but points out honour and propriety as the first ob- 
jecte, and leaves the safety of the state as a matter 
of inferior consideration. So that, if, beside that 
n^le ambition which animated bis measures, and 
th#igenerous turn of his addresses to the people, he 
had been blest with the courage that war demands, 
and had kept his hands clean of bribes, he woul4 not 
have been numbered with such orators as Mirocles, 
Polyeuctus and Hyperides, but have deserved to be 
placed in a higher sphere with Cymon, Thucydides, 
and Pericles. 

Among those who took the reins of government, 
after him^ Phocion, though not of the party in most 
esteem, I mean that which seemed to favour the 
Macedonians ; yet, on account of his probity and 
valour, did not appear at fll inferior to Ephialtes, 
Aristidesr^d Cimon. But Demosthenes (lad nei- 


ther the 44iirage that could be trusted in tbelield, nor 
wasbe^jas'Demetrius expresses it sufficiently fortified 
against the impressions of moDe 5 r. Thoura he bore 
up the assaults of corruption from Philip and 

‘ donians, yet he was taken by the gold ^ 
Bcbatana. So that be was much betttf^ 
to reconmieDd, than to imitate, the Tutues 




ever, Biat be excelled all the orators of bw time 


cept PhodoB, in bis life and conversation. An 
find in his orations, that he told tbe^people the Eld- 
est truths, that he opposed their ^ 

reeled their errors with the greatest spintlw 
Theopompus also ^uehi^ us, that, when 
Aims were for having hurt maaamr of a ou 
peechnient, sad inmted u||fNi m tmuidt 
manner, he woold not comlmi hut rm'W and i 
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** My'Kiends, 1 will be your counsellor, whether you 
will or no; but a false accuser 1 will net be, how 
much soever you may wish it/’ His behaviour in 
the case of Antipho, was of the ailM:ocratic cast"^. 
The people had acquitted him in the general assem- 
bly; and yet he carried him before the areopagus; 
where, without regarding the ofTenco it might give 
the people, he proved that he had promised PhHip 
to burn the arsenal ; upon which he was condemned 
by the council, and put to death. He likewise ac- 
cused the priestess Theoris of several misdemea- 
nours; and, among the rest, of her teaching the slaves 
many arts of imposition. Such crimes, he insisted, 
were capital; and she was delivered over to the exe? 
cutioner. 

Demoadtenes is said to have written the oration for 
Apollodonis, by which he carried his cause against 
the |;eneral Timotheus, in an action of debt to jthe 
public treasury; as also those others against Pbormio 
and Stephanus ; which was a just e^cception against 
his character. For he composed the oration which 
Phormio had pronounced against Apollodonis. This, 
therefore, was like furnishing two enemies with wea- 
pons out of the same shop to fight one another. He 
wrote some public orations for others, before he faafl 
at^y concern in the administration himself, nsSdi^ 
those against Androtion, Timocrates and 
crates. Fw it appears that be was only twen^- 
soren or twenty-eigh^ears of age when he pabfi» 
ed those orations. That against Aristogiton, and 
that fqr the mmuniHeit, be delivered himself, at the 
ffcpe^ aa^lm ba^s, of Ctesippus the son of Cha- 
bim^^ough others tell us, it was because he paid 
his gddresses to the youpg man’s mother. He did 
not, boweviM’. many her; 'for his wife was a woman 
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of Samos, as Demetrius the Magnesian informs iis, 
in his account of persons of the same name. It is 
uncertain^ whether that against JEschiiies, for betray- 
ing his trust as ambassador* ^ was ever spoken ; though 
Idomeneus affirms that Machines was acquitted ^nly 
by thirty votes. This seems not to be true, at least 
so far as may be conjectured from both their orations 
concerning the ct'own^ For neither of them expressly 
mentionsiit as a cause that ever came to trial. But 
this is a point which we shall leave for others to 
decide. 

Demosthenes, through the whole course of his 
political conduct, left none of the actions of the king 
of Macedon undisparaged. Even in time of peace, 
he laid hold on every opportunity to raise suspicions 
against him among the Athenians, and to excite their 
resentment. Hence Philip looked upon him as a 
|)erson of the greatest importance in Athens; end 
when he went with nine other deputies to the court of 
that prince, after having dven them all audience, he 
answered rthe speech of Demosthenes with greater 
care than the rest. As to other marks of honour and 
respect, Demosthenes bad not an equal share in 
them; they were bestowed principally upon ^chines 
nfud philocrates. They, therefore, were large in the 
M^se of Philip on all occasions ; and they insisted, 
m pgrtioular, on his eloquence, bis beauty, and eiEen 
his l>eing able to drink a great quantity of liquor. 
Demosthenes, who could not bear to 'hear him 
praised, turned these things off as trifles. ** The 
first,’’ he said, was the proMitv of a sophist, the 
second of a woman,'and the third of adpoa||e; au4 
not ooe of them could do any credit to a Lang.^ 


s lo this oration, Dowoatlioaa acemed JStchioM of wMOy 
capital crimes committed to tSa faibaili]|pn adhlth he was sent 
to oblige to swear to thsM^sf that 

pratloS and avwer of M^ESMe ufile^. 
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Aft^wards it appeared, that nothnig was to be ex- 
pected but war; for, on the one hand, Philip knew 
not how to sit down in tranquillity; and, on the pther, 
Deippstlienes inflamed the Atheniai#K In this case, 
the firat step the orator took was, to put tlie |^ople 
upon sending an armament to Euboea, was 

brought under the yoke of Philip by its petty tyrants. 
Accordingly he drew up an edict, in pursuance of 
whiph they passed over to that peninsula, and drove 
out the Macedonians. His second operation was the 
sending succours to the Byzanthians and Perinthians, 
with whom Philip was at war. He persuaded the 
people to drop their resentment, to forget the faults 
which both those nations had committed in the con- 
federate war, and to send a body of troops to their 
assistance, l^iey did so, and it saved them from 
ruin. After dbis, be went ambassador to the states 
of Greece; and, by his animating address, brought 
them almost all to joih In the league against PhiUp. 
Beside the troops of the several cities, they took an 
army of mercenaries, to the number of fifteen thousand 
foot and two thousand horse, into pay, and readily 
contributed to the charge. Theophrastus tells us, 
that, when the allies desired their contributions might 
be settled, Crobylus the orator answered, " That 
war could not be brought to any set diet.*’ 

The eyes of all Greece were now upon these move^* 
ments; and^sdl were soiieitous for tne event. The 
cities of Euboea, the Achmans, the Corinthians, the 
Megarensians, the Leucadiaps, the Corcyraeans, bad 
each severally en^ged for themselves against the 
Macedonians. 'Vet the greatest work remaipad for 
Demosthenes to do; which was to bHngIhe TM^ans 
over to the league. Their country bordered upon 
Attica ; they hm a great army on foot, and were tnen 
reckonedihe VesKqUim ip Greece. But they had 
recent obl^ations toTiAipin the Phocion war, 
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therefore it was Dot easy to draw thent* from^n-hinr; 
especially when they considered the frequent quarrels 
and acts of hostility in which their vicinity to Athens 
cnga^^ad them. 

Meaij^nie Philip, elated with his success at Am- 
phissa, Intonsed Elatea, and possessed himself of 
Phocis:f%4'lie Athenians were struck with astonish- 
ment, and not one of them durst mount the roatrUm: 
no one knew what advice to pve ; but a melancholy 
silence reigned in the city. In this distress Demos- 
thenes alone stood forth, and proposed, that applica- 
tion should be made to the Thebans. He lilcewise 
animated the people in his usual manner, and inspired 
them with fresh hopes ; in consequence of which he 
was sent ambassador to Thebes, some others being 
joined in commission with him. Philip too, on his 
part, as Mary as informs us, sent Amynlusand Clear- 
chus, two Macedonians, Doachus the Thessalian, and 
Thrasidseus the £lean, to answer the Athenian depu- 
ties. The Thebans were notlfporant what way their 
true interest pointed; but each of them had the evils 
of war before his eyes ; for their Phocian wounds were 
still fresh upon them. However, the powers of the 
orator, as Theopompus tells us, rekindled their cou- 
rage and ambition so effectually that all other objects 
wpre disregarded. They lost sight of fear, of cau*< 
tion^oT every prior attachment, and, through the force 
of his eloquence, fell with enthusiastic tUMiPorts into 
the path of honour. 

So powerful, indeed, were the efforts df tbe orator 
that Philip immediately sent ambassadors to Athens 
to apply tor peace. Greece recovered her spirits, 
whOsfpne stood waiting for the event; and not only 
the Athenian generals, out the governors of Bmotia, 
wcnaready to execute the commands of Demosthenes. 
^ the assemblies, as well those of J1iqhes,^as those 
dP Athens, ware under lus dhaclpDin he was efuAy^ 
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bj»lov«d» ««|ually powerful in both places ; and, as 
l^eopompas shows, it was no more than his merit 
claimed. But the superior power of fortune, which 
seems to have been workings revolutioDi and draw- 
ing the liberties of Greece to a p^tod ai that time, 
opposed and bafHed all the measures #iat could be 
taken. The deity discovered many tokens of the 
approaching event. Among the rest, the priestess 
of Apollo delivered dreadful oracles; and an old 
propliecy from the Sibylline books was then much 
repeated. — 

Far from Thennodon't banks, when, stain^'d with blood, 
Bffiotia trembles o'er the crimson flood. 

On eagle pinions let me pierce the sky, 

And see the vanquish'd weep, the victor die ! 

This Thennodoa, they say, is a small river in our 
country near Cfaseronea, which falls into the Cephisus. 
Ak present we know no river of that name ; but we 
comecture that the Hsemon which runs by the temple 
of Hercules, where the^0reeks encamped, might then 
be called Thermodon ; and tbe battle having filled it 
with blood and the bodies of the slain, it might, on 
that account, change its appellation. Duris, indeed, 
says, that Thermodon was not a river, but that some 
of tbe soldiers, as they were pitchinff their tents, and 
opening the trenches, found a small statue. With an 
in^riptioD, which signified, that the person repre- 
, fitted was Thermodon holding a wounded Amazon 
in his anfiSo He adds, that there was another oracle 
on tbe subject, much taken notice of at that time.*— 

■■ **■■' Fell bird of prey, 

Wait thou th« pleateous harvest which the sword 
Will give thee on Thermodon. 

But it is hard to say what truth them is, inAhnnaWe^ 
counts. 

As to Dent AthiWios, he is said to have hhAfatA 
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confidence in the Grecian arms, and to been se 
much elated* with the courage and spirit of so many 
brave men calling for the enemy, that he would not 
suffer them tp regard any oracles or prophecies. He 
told them; that he suspected the prophetess herself 
of PhilippizOng. He put the Thebans in mind of 
Epaminondas, and the Athenians of Pericles, how 
they reckoned such things as mere pretexts of cow- 
ardice, and pursued the plan which their reason bad 
dictated. Thus far Demosthenes acquitted hitUsblf 
like a man of spirit and honour. But in the battle, 
he performed nothing worthy of the glorious things 
he had spoken. He quitted his post; he threw 
away bils arms ; he fled in the most infamous man- 
ner; and was not ashamed, as Pytbeas says, to 
bely the inscription, which he had put upon his shield 
in golden characters, to good fortvvb* * 

Immediately after the victory, Philip, in the ela- 
tion of bis heart, committed a thousand excesses. 
He drank to intoxication, anlFdanced Over the dead, 
making a kind of song of the first part of the de- 
cree which Demosthenes bad procur^, and beating 
time to it — Demosthenes the Peeanean, son rf De~ 
mosthenes, has decreed. But when he came to be 
sober again, and considered the dangers with which 
he had mtely been surrounded, he trembled to think 
of the iwodigtous force and power of that Ofniqr, 
who haSl obliged him to put both emahu i|lid ^ 
the oast of a day, on a few hours of tl Satd4«: 

The fame of Demosthenes reached the Persiim 
court ; and the king wrote letters to his lieutpoants, 
commanding them to supply him with and 


m the orator eontriboted to bring him to the right 
MOB, when he told him with ssch dhtingnlibiNl 
r, “ That fortune Imd placed him in the character 
ioO| but that be chose to plsy^he part of Theo* 
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to him mofe than to ally othap «mn ^Ui 
Weece^MBcause he best knew how^ toiAif^a a A- 
TeTliiodrin his favour, by raising fresh troubles, and 
finding employment for the Macedonian arms nearat 
home. This Alexander aftenvams discovered by 
the letters of Demosthenes which he found at Sar- 


d&Mnd the papers of the Persian governors ex- 
pSming the sums which had been given him. 

J^hen the Greeks had lost this great battle, those 
«Mhe contrary faction attacked Demosthenes, and 
brought a variety of public accusations against him. 
The people, however, not only acquitted him, bat 
treated him with the same respect as before, and 
called him to the helm again, as a person whom they 
knew to ^well wisher to his country. So that, 
yrhen tlto of those who fell at Chaeronm^ were 

brought be interred, they pitched upon De-‘ 

SmsthemA to make the funeral oration. They were, 
therefore, so far from Rearing their misfortune in a 
mean and ungjhnerous banner as Theopompus, in a 
tragical strain, represents it ; that, by the great fao> 
Dour they did the counsellor, they showed they did 
not repent of having followed his advice. 

Demoetheness accordingly made the oration. But, 
afterlUds, he did not prefix his own name to his 
edints, because he considered fortune as inauspicious 
but sometimes that of one friend^ some- 
^3|pl*that of pother, till he recovered his smiits 
'^pon the •dera of Philip ; for that prince dia not 
long survive his victory at Gbaeronea ; and bis fate 
seemed to be preeignified in the last of the verses 
abeve^i^uoted: 


And see the vanquish*d weep, t^.vtctor 

Demcisthenes had secret uiteHi^ce<o|||H 
of Philip; and» in order to prepessese tpH 
with hojj^ of some good success to eoma, 9| 
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ed tliMiembly with a gay countenance^ )M^nding 
|h^ bad SM a vision which announced j&cthing 
for Athens. Soon after, messengm came 
with an account of Philip’s death. The Athenians 
immediately offered sacrifices of acknowledgment 
to the gods for so happy an event, and voted a 
crown for Pausanias, who killed him. Demu* 
thenes, on this occasion, made his appearanhdiira 
magnificent attire, and with a garland on his haad^ 
though it was only the seventh day after his daugli^ 
ter’s death, as ^schines tells us, who, on that ao 
count, reproaches him as an unnatural father. But 
he must himself have been of an ungenerous and 
effeminate disposition, if he considered tears and 
lamentations as marks of a kind and affe^^onate 

f >arent, and condemned the man wljio^'bbiCi ituch a 
osB with moderation. 

At the same time, I do not pretend to '^say flm 
Athenians were right in crowning themselves with , 
flowers, or iu sacrificing, up(^ the death of a prince 
who had behaved to them with so much gentienesa 
and humanity in their misfortunes: for it was a 
meanness, below contempt, |o honofir him in his 
life, and admit him a citizen ; and yet, after he was 
fallen by the bands of another, not to keem their 
joy within any bounds, hut to insult the dead, ^and 
sing triumphal songs, as if they bad .performed • 

extraordinary act of valour. 

• I comm^d Demosthenes, indeed/lbr lea^^k^ 
tears and other instances of mourning, which bis do- 
mestic misfortunes might claim, to Uie womei^ aid 
going about such actions as he foought condaozrato 
th^yelfare of bb country; for I think a man of 
less other abilities *as a stateMmui 
avh, Aoidd always have the coinfnomcen- 
ir« and look upon bb private accidaids nr 
I ooaai^pfatioiis miioh inferior to die pidi- 
roL. vii. 
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ko. Xi^ i^Dsequence of which, he will be much 
more car^l to maintain his dignity than actors 
who personate kings and tyrants; and yet tlpintty 
we see, neither laugh nor weep according to the dic- 
tates of their own passions, but Ss they are directed 
by the subject of the drama. It is universally ac^ 
knowledged that we are not to abandon the unhappy 
to their sorrows, but to endeavour to console them 
by rational discourse, or by turning their attention 
to more agreeable objects; in the same manner as 
we desire those who have weak eyes, to turn them 
from bright and dazzling colours, to green, or others 
of a softer kind. And what better consolation can 
there be under domestic afflictions, than to attemper 
and alleviate them with the public success i so that, 
by suck a mhUttre, the bad may be corrected by the 
good. These Sedections we thought proper to make, 
because we «have observed that this discourse of 
^chines has w;eakened the minds of many persons, 
and put them upon ittlulging all the effleminacy of 
aerrow. 

Demosthenes now solicited the states of Greece 
Main, and they entered once more into the league* 
Ibe Thebans, being furnished with arms by Demos- 
thenes* attacked the garrison in their citadel, and 
killed great numbers; and Abe Athenians prepared 
to them in ffle war. Demosthenes mounted the 
roUrtun almost every day ; and he wrote to ^tbe king 
of 'Persia’s liedtenants in Asia, to invite them to 
commence hostilities firom that quarter against Aiex- 
aode^ whom be .called a 600, a second MargiteM*, > 

Bat when Alexander bacf settled the afiairs of his 
own eotintry* and marched into Bceotia with 
forces* pride of the Athenians was 
and the llpfot of Demostbeaes died awa 

* 'BuittiSr Wfote a satire against this BfaiglCcs, 
to have been a very conMptiUe eharsfitcr. 
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deserted the Thebans; and that unhaflpy pea{de 
hftd to stand the \rhole fury of the war 6y them- 
in consequence of which they lost their 
city. The Athenians were in great trouble and con- 
fusion ; and they could think of no better measure, 
than the sending Demosthenes, and some others, am- 
bassadors to Alexander. But Demosthenes draad- 
iiig the anger of that monarch, turned back at Mount 
Cithseron, and relinquished his commission. Alex- 
ander immediately sent deputies to Athens, who (ac- 
cording to Idomeneus and Duris) demanded that they 
would deliver up ten of their orators. But the great- 
est part, and those the most reputable of the histo- 
rians tfay., that he demanded only these eight, De- 
mosthenes, Polyeuctus, Bphialtes, Lycurgus, My- 
rocles, Damon, Calisthenes, and ChaiidemuB. On 
this occasion, Demosthenes addressed the people m 
the fable of the sheep, who were to nive up thek 
dogs to the wolves, before they would grant them ‘ 
peace: by which he insinsnCted, that he and the 
other orators were the guards of the people, as the 
dogs were of the flock ; and that Alexander was 
the great wolf they had to treat with. And again : 
** As we see merchants carrying about a small sam- 
ple in a dish, by which they sell large quantities of 
wheat; so you, in us, without knowing it, deUver 
up the whole body of ciUzens.” Th^se particulars 
we hare from Aristobulus of Cassanoria. 

The Aipenians deliberated upo^f^e point in-^full 
assembly ; and Demades seeing them in mat per- 
plexity, oiiered to go alone to the king of Macjaann, 
and intercede for the orators, on condition that each 
of them would ^ve him five talents; waPlher it 
waici that he depended upon the friendshte prince 
had fisrliim, or whether he hoped to find Int like a 
Son, i^tid with blood, he succeeded, in 
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|ivappIiCBlloii for the orators, and reconciled 
ander to the city. 

When Alexander returned to Macedon, the repu- 
tation of Demades, and the other orators of his 
party, greatly increased ; and timt of Demosthenes 
gradually declined. It is true, he raised his head a 
little, when Agis, king of Sparta, took the held; 
but it soon fell again ; for the Athenians refused to 
join him, Agis was killed in battle, and the Laced^^ 
monians entirely routed. 

About this time*, the affair conjceming tJte 
came again upon the carpet. The information 
hrst laid under the archonship of Chzerondas ; al^d 
the cause was not determined till ten years a ftny \ 
under Aristophon. It was the most 
cause that evar was pleaded, as well on a^PR^ut of 
the reputation of the orators, as the eeneroitn.b^^ 
viour of the judges : for, though the proKCu&rs 
of Demosthenes were then in great power, as* being 
entirely in the Macj^onian interest, the judges 
would not give their voices against him; but, on the 
contrary, acquitted him so honourably that iEs- 
chines had not a fifth part of the suffrages X, ^s- 
chines immediately quitted Athens, and spent the 
rest of his days in teaching rhetoric at Bhodes and 
in Ionia. ^ 

* Dei^ogtheneB^ rebuilt the ^walls of AtheoB at his own ez- 
penf« { for which the people, at the motion of Ctesiphon, de- 
creed him a crow^of gold, *ThiB ezcited the envy and jear 
lousy of ^schines, who thereupon brought that famous Ibh 
pea^ment against Demosthenes, which occasioned his inini- 
tablM^OD de Cortma, 

f'^rmfkTch nfit be mistaken here. It does not appear 
upon ttw itl^teBt calculation, to have been more than 

t very Ignominious circumstance ; feriffheaid; 

cttser Miad^vftfch part of the saffirages, he wmAnH a 
sand diBchUMlL^ 
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it was not long after this that Hf^^mlus came 
from Asia to Athens*. He had fled from the ser- 
vice of Alexander, both because he was conscious 
to himself of having falsifled his trust, to minister to 
his pleasures, and because he dreaded his master, 
who now was become terrible to his best friends. 
As he applied to the people of Athens for shelter, 
and desired protection for his ships and treasures, 
most of the orators had an eye upon the gold, and 
supported his application with all their interest. 
Demosthenes at first advised them to order Uarpa- 
lua off immediately, and to be particularly careful 
nbt to involve the city in war again, without any 
jurt or necessary cause. 

Tit a few days after, when they were taking an 
accOiflit of the treasure, Harpalus perceiving that 
Defidioiflienes was much pleased with one of the 
king's cups, and stood admiring the workmanship 
and fashion, desired him to take it in- his hand, and 
feel the weight of the gold. Demosthenes being 
surprised at the weight, and askina Harpalus how 
much it might bring, he smiled and said, ** It will 
bring you twenty talents." And as soon as it was 
night, he sent him the cup with that sum. For Har- 
pmus knew well enoug}i how to distinguish a man’s 
passion for gold, by his pleasure at the sight, and 
the keen looks he cast upon it. Detnosthenes could 
not resist the temptation : it made all the impression 
upon him that was expected ; he reOhived the moody, 
like h'garrison, into his house, and* went over to the 

• Harpalus had (ke charge of AlezBOder*! treanpi^ Ba- 
bykm i aad, flattering hhnwlf that he wocldyOuk retsm 
froie his Indian expedition, he gare into all crimes 

aad excesses. At last, when he found that Jd |ij| ptter was 
really retnia|gg, and tbai^hc took a severe stfHBt of Mch 
people ssAnKelf , be tbongbt proper to naurch off with 6000 
taledto, A 6006 m|g|in(o Attica. 

* M 2 
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intepest of Harpalus. Next day he 4:ame into the 
assembly with a quantity of wool and bandages 
about his neck ; and when, the {iieople called upon 
him to get up and speak, he signs that he had 
lost his voice. Upon which shme that were by said, 
** it was no common hoarseness that he had got in 
the night ; it was a hoarseness occasioned by swal- 
lowing gold and silver.*’ Afterwards, when all the 
people were apprized of his taking the bribe, and he 
wanted to speak in his own defence, they would not 
suflFer him, but raised a clamour, and expressed 
their indignatibn. At the same time, somebody or 
other stood up and said sneeringly, “ Will you not 
listen to the man with the cup *1” The Athenians 
then immediately sent Harpalus off ; and, (earing 
they might b^ called to account for the money igith 
which the orators had been corrupted, they made*^ 
strict inquiry after it, and searched all their houses, 
except that of Ualliclea*the son of Arenides ; ’whom 
they spared, as Theopompus says, because he wgs 
newly married, and his bride was in his bouse. 

•At the same time Demosthenes, seemingly witli 
a design to prove his innocence, moved for an order, 
that the affair should be brought before the court of 
Areopagus, and all persons punished who should be 
found guilty of taking bribfw* In consequence of 
which, he appeared before that court, and was one 
of the first that were convicted. Being sentenced 
to pay a fine of fifty talents, and to be imprisoned 
till It was paid, xne disgrace of his conviction, and 
the lyeakness of his constitution, which could not 
bealhel^ confinement, determined him to fly ; and 
this he4ld, undiscovered by some, and assisted by 

* Tlili ^iinet to a custom of the ancienti^l their fea«fl| 
wheiein jjt'Wa# nsaal for the cup to pass #reml|||||d to hasMi t 
aod the penoA who held U song a tong, to wlMRiigeestiafe 
qttentioA* 
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others. It is said, that when be wls not far firom 
the city, he perceived some of his late adversaries 
following *, and ea4^irdured to hide himself. But 
they called to him hy name ; and when they came 
nearer, desired him 16 take some necessary supplies 
of money, which they had brought with them for 
that purpose. They assured him, they had no other 
design in following ; and exhorted him to take cou- 
rage. But Demosthenes gave into more violent ex- 
pressions of grief than ever, and said, “ Whatcom- 
lOrt can I have, when 1 leave enemies in this city 
more generous than it seems possible to hnd friends 
in any other?” He bore his exile in a very weak 
and Geminate manner. For the most part, he re- 
sided in ^gina or Trcezene; where, whenever he 
lotted towards Attica, the tears fell from bis eyes. 
Ih his expressions there was nothing of a rational 
firmness ; nothing answerable to the bold things he 
had said and done in his administration. When he 
left Athens, we are told, he lifted up his hands to- 
wards the citadel, and said, O Minerva, goddess 
of those towers, whence is it that thou delightest<4n 
three such monsters as an owl, a dragon, and the 
people The young men who resorted to him for 
instruction, he advisedi by no means, to meddle with 
afiairs of state. H0( told them, *• That, if two 
roads had been shown him at first, the one leading 
to the rostrum and the business of the assembly, and 
the others to certain destruction ; ud he could have 
foreseen the evils that awaited him in the political 
walk, the fears, the envy, the calumny, and cooten- 

• It k recorded by Phocins, that WM M iei| 

AtbeOB, was followed in like manner, and by Demoit- 

tbeiiM I and lliat, when be offered him coaMUAcldniu be made 
the Muiie BMfcr, Plutarch likevrive meotfuSi Cbb 
•taoceiiidIHIpcief the ten oiaton. 
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tioa ; he would have chosen that road which led to 
iaiiMdiate death.” 

X/uring the exile of Demosthenes, Alexander 
died *. The Greek cities once combining upon 
that event, Leosthenes performed gr^t things ; and, 
among the rest, drew a line of circumvaliation 
around Antipater, whom he had shut up in Lamia. 
Pytheas the orator, with Callimedon and Carabus, 
left Athens, and, going over to Antipater, accom- 
ftanied his friends and amb&ssadors in their applies^ 
tions to the-Greeks, and in persuading them not to 
desert the Itfacedonian cause, nor listen to the Athe- 
nians. On tikh other hand, Deo^ostheiies joined the 
Athenian deputies, and exerted himself greatly with 
them in exhorting the states to fall with united efforts 
upon the Macedonians, and drive them outof Greece, 
Phylarchus tells us, that, in one of the cities of Ar- 
cadia, Pytheas and Demosthenes spoke with great 
acrimony; the one in pleading for the Macedonians, 
and the other for the Greeks. Pytheas is reported 
to have said, ** As some sickness is always sup- 

C d to be in the house into which ass’s milk is 
ght ; so the city, which an Athenian embassy 
evejr enters, must necessarily be in a sick and decay- 
ing condition.” Demosthenes turned the compari- 
son against him, by saying/ ** As ass's milk never 
enters but for curing the sick ; so the Athenians 
never appear but for remedying some disorder.” 

The people of^thens were so much pleased with 
this repartee, that they immediately voted for the re- 
call of Demosthenes. It was Damon the Paeaneaik, 
cousin^rman to Demosthenes, who drew im the 
decree. A galley was sent to fetch him from i^ina ; 


* cxir, Demosllwiiei w«a then in 1^ gfiy-cighUi 

>caiv, 
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and when h6 tame up from* th'e Krmiis to Athens, 
the whole body of citizens went ^ wet and ^n* 
gratulate him on his return; insomuch that there was 
neither a magistrate nor priest left in the town. 
Demetrius of Magnesia acquaints us» that Demos- 
thenes lifted up hts hands towards heaven in thauks 
for that happy day. ** Happier, said he, is my re- 
turn than that of iMcibiades. It was through com- 
pulsion that the Athenians restored him, but me they 
have recalled from a motive of kindness.’' 

The fine, however, still remained :d|ie : for they 
could not extend th9ir grace so fa£ M Wrepeal his 
sentence. But thej^ found out a mdttiod to evade 
the* law, while they seemed to comply with it. It 
was the custom, in the sacrifices to Jupiter the pre- 
^e'fver, to pay the persons who prepared and adorned 
the altars. They, therefore, appointed Demosthenes 
to this charge; and ordered that he should have fifty 
talents for his trouble, which was the sum his fine 
amounted to. 

But he did not long enjoy his return to his country. 
The affairs of Greece soon went to rum. They lost 
the battle of Crano in the month' of Aurast*! a 
Macedonian garrison entered Munychia in Septem- 
ber t* and Demosthenes lost his life in October t- 

It happened in the following manner. \^ben 
news was-brought that Antipater and Cratenis were 
coming to Athens, Demosmenes and^those of bis 
party hastened to get out privately^ before tbeir arri- 
val. Hereupon, the people, at the motion €»f De- 
mades, condemfied them to death. As they fled 
different ways Aptipater sent a company of sekbers 
about the country to seise them. Arebias, Arnamed 
Phoigadoiheras, or tke exhile hunter, was fbeir oap- 
taui. It is said be was a native of Thudwpi, and 

iipbgitnioii. t BoMronriae. % PysiwpilSB* 
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ha4 been some time a tragedian ; they add, that 
UfAmof ^gina, who excelled all the actors of his 
time, was his scholar. Hermippus reckons Archias 
amopg the disciples of Lacritns j^e rhetorician ; and 
Demetrius sayy he spent some time at the school of 
Anaximenes. This Archias, however, drew Hype- 
rides the orator, Aristonicus of Marathon, and Hi- 
merseus, the brother of Demetrius the Phalerean, 
out of the temple of £acus in Angina, where they 
had taken refuge, and sdht them to Antipater at 
Cleonae. There they were executed; and Hype- 
rides is said to have inrst had his tongue out out. 

Archias being informed ttii|| 'Demosthenes had 
taken sanctuary in the temple of t^eptune at Calau- 
ria, be and his Thncian soldierB passed over to it in 
row boats. As soon as he was landed, he went to 
the orator, and endeavoured to persuade J^m to <]^uit 
the temple, and go with him to Antipater ; assunng 
him that he had no hard measure to expect. ‘ But it 
h^pened that Demosthenes had seen a strange VH 
sion the night before. He thought that be was tion- 
tending with Archias, which could play the trage- 
dian the best ; that he succeeded in his action ; iM 
the^audience on his side, and would certainly have 
obtained the prize, had not Archias outdone him in 
the dresses and decorations of the theatre. There- 
fore, when. Archias bad addressed him with great 
appearance at humanity, he fixed his eyes on him, 
and said, without rising from his seat, Neither 
your action moved me formeriy, nor do your promi- 
ses move me now.” Archias then began to threaten 
him ; upon which he said, ** Before, you acted a 
part; now you speak as from the Macedonian tripod. 
Only wait awhile till 1 have sent my last orders to 
my famfly.” So sayins;, he retired into the inner 
part of the temple : an^taking some pafieTi as if he 
meant to write, he put ^ pen in his niout%, and bit 
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it a cooBiderable time, as he used to do when 
thoughtful about his composition : after which, he 
covered his head, and put it in a rectining posture* 
Tile soldiers who stood at the doori apprenending 
that he took these methods to put off the fatal sttoke, 
laughed at him, and called him a io#ard. Arcbias 
then approaching him, desired him to rise, and be- 
gan to repeat the promise^ of making his peace with 
Antipater. DemosthenesV who by this time felt the 
operation of the poisbnr taken strong npoti^ 
him, uncovered his faee»n^«^king upon Archiaa^*' 
“ Now,’’ said he, you ^fthy act the part of Creon 
in the play, as sooi^ ybh- please, and cast out this 
carcass of mine unlpnad. ror my part, O mcious 
Neptune, 1 quit thy iqmple with m'y bream within 
me« But Antipater knd the Macedonians would 
not have sorupled to profane it with murder.” By 
this time he could scarcely stand, and therefore de- 
sired them to support him. But in attempting to 
walk out he fell oy the altar, and ezpirea with a 
groan. 

Aristo says, he sucked the poison from a pen, as 
we have related it. One Poppus, whose memoirs 
were recovered by Hermippus, reports, that, when 
he fell by the altar, there was found on his papei^ 
beginning of a letter* Demosthenes to Antipa- 
ter,” and nothing more. He adds, thatroople being 
surprised that he died so qoickly, the Inciaas who 
stood at the door, assured them th ft'' le took 'die 
poison in his hand out of a piece of cloth, and put 
It to his poudi. To them it had the appearance of 
gold. Upon uiouiiy made by Arebiae, m young 
maid who served Demosthenes, said, be had long 
y/me that piece of cloth by way of amulet Erd- 

* Alladlng to that paaage ia the AntlgioBe of Bophodei, 
where Oieon forbkh the body of Pblyoloef to be borieS. 
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tostbenes tells us, tftat he kept the poison in the hol- 
low of a bracelet button which he wore upon his 
ani^ Many others have written upon the subject ; 
hut it is not necessary to give all their different ac- 
counts. We shdl only add, 4iat Democharis, a 
servant of Demosthenes, asserts, that he did not 
think his death owing to poison, but to the favour of 
the gods, and a happy p^vidence, which snatched 
from the cruelty Macedonians by a 

speedy and easy deat||gj|Bn)fed on tlie sixteenth 
<n October, which is mournful day in the 

ceremonies of the Tl^e women 

keep it with fasting in thsBBlb.of Ceres. 

It was i|Qt long before th»|M|ile of Athens paid 
him the honours that were M^to him, by erecting 
his statue in brass, and decreeing that of 

bis family should be maintained in the 
at the public charge. This celebrateld*inBcription 
was put upon the pedestal of bis statue : 

Divine in speech, in jud^rment, too, divine, 

Had vs|bvr'i wreath, DemoBthenes, been thine. 

Fair Grenj^bad stilt her freedom’s ensign borne, 

And helll^e scourge of Macedon in scorn! 

a ^o regard is to be paid to those who say that' 
losthenes himself uttered these lines in Calauria, 
just before be'^ok the poison f. 

A little bofbre 1 visited Athens, the following ad- 

* This was an annual festival in bononr of Ceres. It began 
the fourteenth of October, and ended the eighteenth, 
third day of the festival was a day of fasting and mortiAtl- 
tion ; and this is the day that Plutarch speaks of 

f l^is inseriptioni so far from doing Demosthenes hSAsw* 
h the greatest diigrape that the Athenians could have fasten# 
upon faiB'ineinory. It reproaches him with a weakness, whtS, 
when thf safety of his country was at stalce, was such a de- 
plorable want of viitM end manhood, as no parti or talents 
could ntone for. 
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Tenture is said to have happened.* A soldier being 
summoned to appear before the commanding officer 
upon some misdemeanor, put the litde gold he had 
in the hands of the statue of Demoethenes, which 
were in some measure clenched. A small plane- 
tree grew by it, and many leaves, either accidentally 
lodged there by the winds, or purposely so placed ^ 
by the soldier, covered^tM^old a considerable 
When he returned pnApAd his money entire, the'- 
fame of this accident j^Hl||md abroad, and many» 
of the wits of Athen^^H|^hich could write the' 
best copy of verses 2l^|Pcate Demosthenes from 
the charge of corru|^M, 

As' for Demades^ftdid not longf enjdy the new< 
honours he had acqumed. The Being who took it, 
in chargS>^ revenge Demosthenes, led him into Ma- 
cedonia, he justly perished by the hands of 

those whom he had basely flattered. They had 
hated him for some time ; but at last they caught 
him in a fact which could neither be excused nor pai^ 
doned. ictters of his were interceptor^ in whic^W 
exhorted Perdiccas to seize Macectol^^ and deliitor 
Greece, which, he said, ** hung onljT^ an old rot- 
ten stalk,” meaning Antipater. Dmarchus. Jjp 
Corinthian, accusing him of this treason, CasSHPi|Pw 
was so much provoked, that he Bta1||md his son in 
his arms, and afterwards gave orders his execu- 
tion. Thus, by the most dreadful mfifertunete he 
learned i;bat traitors always first fell tnemsBhbA: a 
truth which Demosthenes haa often told him before, 
bnt he wbuld never believe It. 3ucb, my Sossiiis» 
is the life of Demosthenes, which we have complied 
ia the best manlier we coidd, from books and from 
tradition. 
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CICERO. 

The account we have of Helvia the mother of 
Cicero, is, that her family was noble *, and her cha- 
racter excellent. Of his father there is nothing said 
but in extremes. For soma affirm that he was the 
son of a fuller t, and Vdtji^W in that trade, while 
others deduce his origia Attius Tullus|, a 

prince who governed the«^itfroi with great reputa- 
tion. Be that as it may, 1 thmlt^the first of the fa- 
mily who bore the name of j^ero must have been 
an extraordinary man ; and for that reason his pos- 
terity did not reject the appellation, but rather took 
to it with pleasure, though it was a common subject 
of ridicule : for the Latms call a vetch cicer, and he 
had a flat excrescence on the top of his nose’ in /e- 
semblance of a vetch, from which he got that suf- 
nave ||. As for the Cicero of whom we are writing^ 
his friends advised him, on his first application to 
business, and soliciting one of the great offices of 
state, to lay aside or change that name. But be an- 
tlered with great spirit, That he would endea- 
vour to make me name of Cicero more glorious than 
that of the Scauri and the Catuli.” When qumstor 

• Cinna wai of tbia faaiUy. 

f Dion tells u that Q. Calenut was the author of lidi csp 
lumny. Cicero in his books de Legibtu^ hsu said enough to 
show that both his father and grandfather were persona of 
property aud'Of a liberal edneatioB. 

^ The iane prince to whom Coriolanus retired four hun- 
dred years before. 

H Pliny’s aooonnt of the origin of this name is more proba- 
ble. He supposes that the person who drst bore it was tv- 
markable for the cultiration of retches. So Fabius, Leotnlus, 
and Phw, had their names from beans, tares, and pease. 
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in Sicily, he consecrated in one of the tempIesR Tase 
or some other offering in silver, upon wniotl^ in- 
scribed his two first names Marem TulliU9^ and, 
punning upon the third, ordered the artificer k> en- 
grave a vetch. Such is the account we have of his 
name. > 

He was born on the third of January the daj 
on which the magistrates now sacrifice and pay their 
devotions for the health of the emperor ; and it is 
said that his mother was delivered of him without 
pain. It is also reported, that a spectre appeared to 
tiis nurse, aud foretbld, that the child she had the 
happiness to attend, would one day, tKove h great 
beiie&t to the whole commonwealth of Rome. 
These things might have passed for idle dreams, 
had he not soon demonstrated the truth of the pre- 
diction. When he was of a proper age to go to 
school, his genius broke out with so much lustre, 
and be gained so distinguished a reputation among 
the boys, that the fathers of some ot them repaired 
to the schools to see Cicero, and to have speci- 
mens of his capacity for literature; but the less 
civilized were angry with their sons, when they saw 
them take Cicero in the middle of them as thsy 
walked, and always ^ve him the place of boDotir. 
He had that turn ot genius aud aisposition which 
Plato t would have a scholar and ^lilosopher to 
possess. He had both the capacity aad inclination 
to learn all the arts, nor was there any branch of 
BcieBce that he despised ; yet he was most inclined 
to poetry ; and there is still extant a poem, entitled 
Pontim GlaueusXf which was written by him, when 

* lo thesis hundred aud forty-seventk year of Romei « 
hundred and four yearl before die Cbristian ais. Potapey 
was boro in the same year. 

f Plato’s Commonwealth, lib* V. 

t Tbfci QIaiiaii waia fsuwtdihenBSii, who after estiagof 
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a boji in tetramater verse. In ptoeess of timep when 
1m hula studied this art with greater application, he 
ladked upon as the best poet, as well as the 
gAMifesf orator in Rome. His reputation for ora- 
tory still remains, notwithstanding the considerable 
changes that have since been made in the language ; 
but, as many ingenious poets have appeared since 
his time, his poetry has lost its credit, and is now 
neglected*. 

When he had finished those studies through which 
boys commonly pass, he attended the lectures of 
Philo the academician, whom of all the scholars of 
Glitomachus, the Romans most admired for bis elo- 
quence, and loved for his conduct. At the same 
time he made great improvement in the knowledge 
of the law, under Mucius Scaevola, an eminent law- 
yer, and president of the senate. He likewise got a 
taste of military knowledge under Sylla, in the Mar- 
sian warf. But, afterwards, finding the common- 
wealth engaged in civil wars, which were likelv 
in nowing but absolute monarchy, he witbin#lv 
to a philosophic and contemplative life; conversing 
^ith men of letters from Greece, and making farther 
advances in science. This method of life he pursued 
"^1 dytta had made himself master, and there appear- 
ed to be som^ established government again. 

a c^aiD herb, jomped into the sea, and became one of the 
of that element, ^ttchylus wro^e a tragedy on the sub- 
ject. Cicero's poem is lost. 

* Plutarch was a very indiflerent jud||;e of the Latin poetry, 
and hU speakini; with so much favohr of Cicero’s, contrary to 
the (pinion of Juvenal and many others, is a strong proof of 
It. lie ‘trandatcd Atatus into verse at the age of seventeen, 
and wrote a poees in praise of the actions of Marius, which, 
Bowvola said, would live through iiyiumerable ages. But be 
was out in his prophecy. It has long been dead. And (be 
poem which he wrote in three books on his bwn CDnsulship, 
.nas shared the same fote. 

' f tnf the eigkleenth year of hit age. 
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About this time Sylla ordered the estate of one of 
the citizens to be sold by auction, in conseouence of 
bis beinfn^ killed as a person proscribed; whetoll^ik^ 
struck off to Chrysogonus, Sylla’s freedman, at the 
small sum of two thousand drachma, Roscius, the 
son and heir of the deceased, expressed his indigna- 
tion, and declared that the estate was worth two 
hundred and fifty talents. Sylla, enraged at having 
his conduct thus publicly called in question, brought 
an action against Roscius for the murder of his 
father, and appointed Chrysogonus to be the ma- 
nager. Such was the dread of Sylla’s cruelty that 
no man offered to appear in defence of Roscius, and 
nothing seemed left for him but to fall a sacrifice. 
In this distress he applied to Cicero, and the friends 
of the young orator desired him to undertake the 
cause; thinking he could not have a more glorious 
opportunity to enter the lists of fame. Accordingly 
hevndertook his defence, aucceeded, and gained great 
epidause'*^. But feariog Sylla*s resentment, he ti^ 
veied into Greece, and gave out tliat the xecoreiy of 
bis health was the motive. Indeed, he was of a wan 
and slender habit, and bis stomach was so weak that 
he was obliged to be very sparing in his diet, and nplr 
to eat till a late hour in the day. His voice, how- 
ever, had a variety of inflections, but was at the saaw 
time harsh and unformed ; and, as in the vehemence 
and enthusiasm of speaking, he always rose into a 
loud key, there was reason to apprehend that it might 
injure his health. 

When he came to Athens, he beard Antioebus the 
Ascalonite, and was charm^ with the smoothness 
and grace of his elocution, though he did not approve 
his new doctrines in philosophy. For Andoohes had 
left the new academy ^ as it is called, and the sect of 
Caroeades, either from clear conviction andfinmi the 
* lo hU Cwciity*feventh year. 

N 2 
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itrmgtb of Ihe evidenoo of sense, or else from a spirit 
of opposition to the schools of Clitomachus and 
X!!!h|lo, and had adopted most of the doctrines of the 
StMcs. But Cicero loved the academy, and 
entered more and more into its opinions ; having al- 
ready taken his resolution, if he failed in his design 
of rising in the state, to retire from the forum and all 
political intrigues, to Athens, and spend his days in 
peace in the bosom of philosophy. 

But not long after he received the news of Sylla's 
death. His body by this time was strengthened by 
exercise, and brought to a good habit. His voice 
formed; and at the same time that it was full 
and sonorous, had gained a sufficient sweetness, and 
was brought to a key which his constitution could 
bear. Besides, his friends at Rome solicited him by 
letters >o return, and Antioch us exhorted him much 
to apply himself to public affairs. For which rear 
aqua he exercised his rhetorical powers afresh,jas 
the best engines for business, and called fortli«i)bit 
pRltical talents. In short, he suffered not a day^Af 
pass without either declaiming, or attending the moat 
celebrated orators. In the prosecution of this design 
he sailed to Asia and the island of Rhodes. Amongnifi 
the rhetoricians of Asia, he availed himself of the 
inteuctions of Xenocles of Adramyttium, Dionysius 
oOla^esia, and Menippus of Caria. At Rhodes 
he studied under the rhetorician Apollonius the son 
of Molo*, and the philosopher Posidonius. Itis^ 
said, that Apollonius, not understanding the Roman' 
language, dqeired .Cicero to declaim* in Greek ; and 
he readily coiaplied, because he thought by that 
meaaa his faults might the better be corrected. 
When he had ended his declamation, ^e rest were, 
astonished at his peiformabee, and strove which 

* Not AfoUmdw tk$ ton of Molo, but Apottonhn MMo, " 
The lame mbuke Is made by oor author In the life of Cmur. 
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should praise him moat; biltApolloniutf shbi^ed oo 
signs of pleasure while he was speaking and wjfen 
he had done, he sat a long time thoughtful and s'Jlaat* 
At last, observing the uneasiness it gave his pO^i^ 
he said, ** As for you, Cicero, 1 praise and admire 
you, but 1 am concerned for the fate of Greece. Slie 
had nothing left her but tho glory of eloquence and 
erudition, and you are carrying that too to Rome.*’ 
Cicero tiow prepared to apply himself to public 
affairs with great hopes of success : but his spirit re- 
ceived a check from the oracle at Delphi. For upon 
his inquiring by what means be might rise to the 
greatest glory, the priestess bade him “ follow nar 
lure, and not take the opinion of the multitude for 
the guide of his life.” Hence it was, that after' his 
coming to Home, he acted at first with great caution. 
He was timorous and backward in allying for public 
offices, and had the mortification to nnd himself neg^ 
lectid, and called a Cheek, a scholastic; terms whiSl 
the wtisans, and others the meanest of the Romat^ 
liberal in applying. But, as he was nara^ 
ritiiy ambitious to honour, aud spurred on besides by 
his father and his friends,' he betook himself to the 
bhr* Nor was it by slow aud insensible degrees tlutt 
he gained the palm of eloquence; bis fame shot forth 
at once, and he was distinguished above all the ora^ 
tors of Rome. Yet it is said that his tom for actidu 
was naturally as defective as that of Demosthenes, 
and therefore he took all the advantage he could 
from the instruction of Roscius wbo^excelled in. co- 
medy, and of ^sop whose talents Jay in tragedy. 
ThU i^Bop, we are told, when be was one day a<^ag 
Atreus, in the part where he considers in what manner 
h^ should punish Thyestee, being worked up by his 
passapntoadegieeof insanity, with his sceptre atnick 
a aerfant wbp happened suddeidy to pass bv, and 
' im mm dead at ms feet. In oonsequpnoe of these 
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helpst Cicero found his powers of persuasion not a 
iitm assisted by action and just pronunciation. But 
as for those orators who gave into a bawling manner, 
be laughed at them, and said, ** Tlfeir weakness made 
them get up into clamour, as lame men get on horse- 
back.” His excellence at hitting otF a jest or repartee 
animated his pleadings, and therefore seemed not fo- 
reign to the business of the forum ; but by bringing it 
much into life, he offended numbers of people, and 
got the character of a malevolent man. 

He was appointed qusBstor at a time when there 
was a great scarcity ot corn; and having Sicily for 
this province, he gave the people a great deal of 
trouble at first, by compelling them to send their com 
to Rome. But tffterwards, when they came to expe- 
rience his diligence, his justice, and moderation, they 
honoured him more than any qui stor that Rome had 
ever sent them. About that time, a number of yovmg 
Romans of noble families, who lay under the charge 
having violated the rules of discipline, and not 
naved with sufficient courage in time of service, were 
sent back to the praetor of Sicily. Cicero undertook 
Utiev defence, and acquitted himself of it with great 
ability and success. As be returned to Rome, much 
elated with these advantages, he tells us*, he met 
wiUi a pleasant adventure. As he was on the road 
through Campania, meeting with a person of some 
eminence witn whom he was acquainted, be asked 
’diim, ** What they said and thought of bis actions Hi 
imagining that his name and the glory of bis 
achief<SiiiaRt8 had filled the whole city. His ac- 
ottiiislaiKie answered, ** Why, where have you been, 
Ineli, Cicero, all this timet” 

This answer dispirited Mqi extremely ; for he fcdid 
dint the accounts of his e^duot had been Mtia 
Rome* as in an immense sea, and had made 
• In his oration for Pfauclm. 
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markable addition to bis reputation. By maturp re- 
flection upon this incident, he was brought to retr^neh , 
his ambition, because he saw that contention for glihy 
was an endless thing, and had neither measure uoi^ 
bounds to terminate it. Nevertheless, his immode-' 
rate love of praise, and his passion for glory, alwayi^ 
remained with him, and often interrupted his best and 
wisest designs. 

When he began to dedicate himself more earnestly 
to public business, he thought that, while mechanics 
knew the name, the place, the use of every tool and 
instrument they take in their hands, though those 
things are inanimate, it would be absurd for a states- 
man, whose functions cannot be performed but bv 
means of men, to be negligent in acquainting himself 
with the citizens. He therefore made it his business 
to commit to memory not only their names, but the 
place of abode of those of greater note, what friends 
they made use of, and what neighbours were in their 
cirpie. So that whatever road in Italy Cicero tra- 
veled, he could easily point out the estates and 
houses of bis friends. 

Though his own estate was sufficient for bis ne- 
cessities, yet as it was small, it seemed strange that 
he would take neither fee nor present for bis services 
at the bar. This was most remarkable in the case of 
Verres. Verres had been proitor in Sic^y, and com- 
mitted numberless acts ot injustice and oppression. 
The Sicilians prosecuted him, and Cicero gmed the 
cause for them, not so much by pleading^ as hy for^ 
bearing to plead. The magistrates, in their parni^ly 
to Verres, put off the trial by several a^jo um itt e iihi 
the last day*; and as Cicero knew there wan ttw 

a, Not till the Uut day. Cicero brought it on a fim 4s»i 
bsiwe Verres*! frleads wmc Saoome ln«6 oficei but ef the 
cMi orstioot Which werotoeibosed on the occasioarthe 
|bil| epty wece aelivered. A, U. fiSS. 
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for the advocates to be heard, and the matter deter- 

Wned in the usual method, he rose up, and said, 

There was no occasion for pleadings.’’ He there- 
fore brought up the witnesses, and after their depo- 
lotions were taken, insisted thac'the judges should 
l^ive their verdict immediately. 

Yet we have an account of several humorous say- 
ings of Cicero’s in this cause. When an emancipated 
slave, Gaecilius by name, who was suspected of being 
a Jew, would have set a^ide the Sicilians, and taken 
the prosecution of Verresupon himselP, Cicero said, 
“ What has a Jew to do with swine’s flesh?” For 
the Romans call a boar -pig verres. And when Verres 
reproached Cicero with effeminacy, he answered, 
** why do you not first reprove your own children?” 
For Yerres had a young son who was supposed to 
mako an infamous use of his advantages ot person, 
fiortensius the orator did not venture directly to 
plead ihe cause of Verres, but he was prevailed 0 |p* 
to appear for him at the laying of the line, amtiilid 
received an ivory sphinx from him by way of 
dcration. In this case Cicero threw out ^ sever^ 
enigmatioal hints against Hortensius; and when he 
said, ** He knew not how to solve riddles,^’ Cicero 
retorted, ** That is somewhat strange, when you have 
a sphinx in your house.” 

Verres being thus condemned, Cicero set his fine 
at seven hundred and fifty thousand drachmtB; upon 
which, it was said by censorious people, that be had 
^been bribed to let him off so lowf. The Sicifialii, 

* Cicero knew that CflBciliua waa secretly a friend to Venw, 
aad wanted hy this means to bring btm off! 

f Ibis fine indeed was very inconsiderable. Hie legid fine 
for extortion, in such cases as that of Verres, was twice we 
•nm extorted. The Sicilians Nte charge of mjhVth against 
Veriest the fine must therefordhmbecoa|fi,SS8Lbiit7fifilM 
fianchnuB was no more than SfillfL Plutarch most, thursnine^ 
prohabiy have been nistahea* 
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however, in acknowledgment of his assisti^ttCi^^ 
brought him when he was aedile, a number of thin^ 
for his games, and other very valuable presents ; but 
he was so fai from considcrhig his private advantage 
that he made no other use of their generosity thal| 
to lower the price of provisions. 

lie had a handsome country seat at Arpinum, a 
farm near Naples, and another at Pompeii, but nei- 
ther of them were very considerable. His wife Te- 
rentia brought him a fortune*of a hundred and twenty 
thousand denarii, and he fell heir to something that 
amounted to ninety thousand more. Upon this he 
lived ,in a genteel, and at the same time a frugid 
manner, with men of letters, both Greeks and Ro- 
mans, around him. He rarely look his meal before 
sunset; not that business or study prevented his sit- 
ting down to table sooner, but the weakness of his 
stomach, he thought, required that regimen. Indeed, 
he was so e^ct in all respects in the care of bis 
health that be had his stated hours for rubbing and 
for the exercise of walking. By this management of 
his constitution, he gaihed a sufficient stock of health 
and strength for the great labours and fsihgues be 
aftej^ards underwent. 

He gave up the town house which belon^d to his 
family to his bspther, and took op his residence on 
the Palatine hill, that those who came to pay their 
court to him might not have too far to go. For he 
had a levee every d^, not less than Crassus had for 
his great wealth, or Pompey for his power and inte- 
rest in the army ; though th^ were toe most follow- 
ed, and the greatest men in Rome. Pompey bimidlf 
all due respect to Cicero, and fbimd his pidi- 
tieal assistonce very use^ to him, both in respect to 
power idd'^eputation. ^ , 

' Whe(( Ctoro stoodw^lhe prsetorship, he hi^ 
many cO|nf||poT8 who were persons of distioctfoip 
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aan yet he was returned first. As a president in the 
cburts of justice, he acted with great integrity and 
honour. Licinius Macer, who had great interest of 
his own, and was supported, hhsides, with that of 
Crassu^ .v^as accused before him of some default 
with reSpcct to money. He had so much confidence 
in his oWn influence an^l the activity of his friends, 
that, when the judges were going to decide the cause, 
it is said he w'cnt home, cut his hair, and put on a 
white habit, as if he ha<ikgaiDed the victory, and was 
about to return so equipped to the forum. But 
Crassus met him in his court yard, and told him, that 
all the judges had given verdict against him; which 
affected him in such a manner that he turned in 
again, took to his bed, and died*^. Cicero gained 
honoU]^ by this affair, for it appeared that be kept 
9 tiw^|(!tch against corruption m the court 
n^f^^was another person, named Vatipius, 
insol^ orator, who paid very little rfspect to the 
jndg^^n his pleadings. It happened that he 
his neck full of scrophulous swellings. This isSb 
applied to Cicero about some lousiness or other; ana 
as that idIkgiBtrate did not immediately comply with 
his request but sat some time deliberating, he ^id, 
1 could easily swallow such a thing, if "Fwas 
praetor;” upon which, Cicero turned ^waras him, an^ 
made cuiswer, ** But 1 have not so large a neck.” 


• The story ii related difiereslly by Valerhis Maitom. 
that Macer was in court waiting the isiar, and, per- 


He says 

ceiviog tnat uicero was proceeding to give i 
fefipu tie scot to inferm him that he was dlead, 
tiKitMffocatedIrimself with Jiis haodkerchier. 
fore, did not pronounce sentence against him, by. 
his estate was saved to his aaa LiciniaorCaT * 
liafidlng this, Cicero himielf, liMe 
roys, that be Mtnally condeoHiH ju 
Imitolct he speaks of the popnUr e 
m. Cic.Ep.iulAit.l.T.c.8,4. 


, aiid^ th 
cicer 
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When there were only two or three days of his 
office unexpired^ an information was laid against 
Manilius for embezzling the public money. This 
Manilius was a favourite of the people, and they 
thought he was only prosecuted on IFompey’s ac* 
count, being his particular friend. He* desired to 
have a day fixed lor his trial ; and, as Cicero ap- 
pointed the next day, the people were much offend- 
ed, because it had been customarv for the prsetors to 
allow the accused ten dayg at the least. The tri- 
bunes therefore cited Cicero to appear before the 
commons, and give an account of this proceeding. 
He desired to be heard in his own defence, which 
was to this effect. — ** As 1 have always behaved to 
persons impeached with all the moderation and hu- 
manity that the laws will allow, 1 thought i^ wrong 
to lose the opportunity of treating Manilius wi^the 
same candour. 1 was master only of one day morh 
in my office of prmtor, and consequently must appoint 
that; for to leave the decision of the cause to another 
magistrate, was not the method for those who were 
inclined to serve Manilius.'’ This made a wonderfiil 
change in the minds of the people, they fpere lavish 
in tlmir praises, and desirqd him to undertake the 
dafhnce himself. This he readily complied with ; hie 
regard for Pojnpey, who was absent, not being hie 
least inducement. In consequence hereof, he pre^ 
seated himself before the commons again, and giving 
an account of the whole affiiir, took opportunity to 
make severe reflections on those wbotavoured di- 


gaTcby,^d envied the glory of Pompey. 

Yet tor the sake of their country, the patfietos 
joined the plebeians in raising him to the coosolaiflp. 
Ilie qqiaion was this. ,The change which Sylla 
inwodi^ in^ fbe .aoiistitutioii at first seemed 
hain|M||ndnmrasy, bat t>y time and custom U came 
te aSMjjjKalmient wbrn many thought not a jbad 
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At present there were some who wanted to 
in another change, merely to gratify their own 
Smce, and without the least view to the public 
'l^d. Pompey was engaged with the kings of 
^pntutil'^nd Armenia, and there was no force in 
[^in^Mtf|mient to suppress the -authors of this in- 
tende^TOOvation. They had a chief of a Bold and 
enterprising spirit, and the most remarkable versa- 
^ity of manners ; his name Lucius Catiline. Beside 
a variety of other crioqies, he was accused of de- 
bauching his own daughter, and killing his own 
brother. To screen himself from prosecution for 
the latter, he persuaded Sylla to -pi^ his brother 
among the proscribed, as if he had *hden still aHve. 
These profligates, wi^ such a leader, amon|[ other 
engagements of secrecy^ and fidelity, sacrificed a 
map, and eat of his flesh. Catiline had corrupted 
great part of the Roman vouth by indul^ng their 
desires in every form of pleasure, provfdmg them 
wine and women, and setting no bounds to his ex- 
penses for these purposes. All Tuscany was pvh- 
pmd for a revolt, and most of Cisalpine GauL 
tee vast 'inequality of the citizens in pomt of pro- 
perty prepared Rome too for a change* Men of 
spirit amongst the nobility had impoverished thfon- 
selves by thmr great expenses on puUic exhibitions 
and entertainments, on bribing for omees and erect- 
ing magniflceot buildings; by which menus the 
riches of the city were fallen into the hands of mean 
people ; in this tottering stale of the commonwealths 
^re needed no grept force to overset it, apd it was 
in Phe power of ony bold adventurer to aoPompUsh 
ks^oiii. 


Catiline, however, beforp^he beran^his p|j|bratio8i, 
wanted antvongfortto sallyj^ from, and sriCh that 
view stibd for the coasnbbip. His praep^imeiBid 
very pIMaiog, becanhe he hoped to 
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Antoniufi for his colleague; a laaa who had no firm 
principles, either good or bad, nor any resolution of 
nis own, out would make a considerable addition 
to the power of him that led him. Many persons of 
virtue and honour, perceiving this danger, ' put up 
Cicero for the consulship, and the people accepted 
him with pleasure. Thus Catiline was baffled, and 
Cicero* and Caius Antonius appointed consuls; 
though Cicero’s father was only of the equestrian 
order, and his competitors of patrician families. 

Catiline’s designs were not yet discovered to the 
people. Cicero, however, at his entrance upon 
nis office, had great affairs on his hands, the pre- 
ludes of what was to follow. On the one hand, 
those who had been incapacitated by the laws of 
Sylla to bear offices, being neither inconsiderable in 
power nor in number, began now to solicit them^ and 
make all possible interest with the people. It4s 
true, they alleged many just and good arguments 
against the tyranny of Sylla, but it was an unsea- 
sonable time to give the administration so a^uch 
trouble. On the other hand, the tribunes of the 

n le proposed laws which bad the same tendency 
stress the government ; for tbe^ wanted to ap- 
point decemvirs, and invest them with an unlimitra 
power. This was to extend over all Italy, over 
Syria, and all the late conquests of Pompey. They 
were to be commissioned to sell the public lands ip 
these countries ; to jnd|^ or banish whom they 
^pleased ; to pknt colonies ; to take mon^ out, ot 
the pubtic tr^ury ; to levy and keep on foot whet 
troops they tfaou^t necessary. Many Romane of 
high dUtinction were pleased with the lull* and m 
particular Antony, Cicero s colleague, for he hoped 
to be ctne of (he ten. M wee thought, too, that lie 
wee MB ateinger to Cet&litte’e deiigBs, and that he 
e la fak fiirty^ddrA year. 
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notdisreliBh them od account of his great debts. 
WU was an alarming circumstance to all who had 
&^ood of their country at heart. 

luis dagger, too, was the first Cicero guard- 
‘ed agmiiift ; which he did by getting the province of 
Mac^m^ decreed to Antony, and not taking that 
of Gaul ^ich was allotted to himself. Antony 
was so much affected with this favour, that he was 


ready, like a hired player, to act a subordinate 
part under Cicero for the benefit of his country. 
Cicero having thus managed his colleague, began 
with greater courage to take his measures against 
the seditious party. He alleged his objections 
against the law in the senate, and effectually si- 
lenced the proposers They took another oppor- 
tunity, however, and coming prepared, insisted that 
the consuls should appear before the people. Ci- 
cero, not in the least intimidated, commanded the 


senate to follow him. He addressed the comnions 


with such success, that they threw out the bill ; and 
his victorious eloquence had such an effect upon tlie 
tribunes, that they gave up other things which they 
had been meditating. 

He was indeed the man who most effectually 
showed the Romans what charms eloquence can 
add to truth, and that justice is invincible when 
properly supported. He showed also, that a ma- 
gistiate who watches for the good of the commu- 
nifv should in his actions always prefer right to po- 
pular measures, and in his speeches know how to 
make those right measures agreeable, by separating 
from them whatever may offend. Of the grace and 
power with which he spoke, we have a proof in a 
theatrical regulation that took place in his consul- 
ship. Before, those of the equestrian 'order sat 
mixed widi the commondlty. Marcus Otho, in his 


* Tblf wu the flrat of bit three oratiou db Legt Agntria* 
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I^flctorahip. was the first who separated the kiiigttta 
from the other citizens* and appointed them scats 
which they still enjoy *. The people looked upon 
this* as a mark of dishonour* and bissedl^d in- 
sulted Otho when he appeared at the theaW^I The 
knights* on the other hand* received loud 

plaudits. Tlie people repeated their hissing, and 
the knights their applause ; till at last they came to 
mutual reproaches, and threw the whole theatie iii 
the utmost disorder. Cicero being informed of the 
disturbance* cagie and called the people to the 
temple of Bellona, where* partly by reproof, paitly 
by lenient applications* he so corrected them, that 
they returned to the theatre, loudly testified their 
approbation of Otho*s conduct* and strove with the 
knights which should do him the most honour. 

Catiline’s conspiracy, which at first had been inti- 
midated and discouraged* began to recover its spi- 
rits. The accomplices assembled* and exhorted 
each other to begin their operations with vigour^ 
before the return of Pompey, who was said to be 
already marching homewards with his forces. But 
Catiline’s chief motive for action was the depend- 
ence he bad on Sylla’s veterans* Though these 
were scattered all over Italy* the m'eatest and most 
warlike part resided in the cities of Btruria* and in 

again. Tll^y had ff anlius for their leader* Mnan 
who had served with great distinction under dylla; 
and now eaitering into Catiline’s views* they came 
to Rome to assist in the approaching Section ; for 
he solicited the consulship again* and had resolved 
to kill Cicero in the tumult of tb^ assembly. 

The gods seemed to presignify the machinations 

• Abont fear yean before, koder tbe cooralship of Piao 
and Glabrio. Bat Othd was not tben pmtor. lie was tri* 
bone. 

o 2 
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these inoendiarieB by earthcjuakeB, thunders, and 
apparitionB. There were also intimations from men, 
true enough in themselves, but not sufficient for the 
conviction of a person of Catilini^ quality and 
power. Cicero, therefore, adjourned the day of 
election ; and having summoned Catiline before the 
senate, examined him upon the informations he had 
received. Catiline believing there were many in the 
senate who. wanted a change, and at the same time 
being desirous to show his resolution to his accom- 
plices who were present, answered with a calm firm- 
ness. — ** As there are two bodies, one of which is 
feeble and decayed, but has a head; the other 
strong and robust, but is without a head;' what barm 
am 1 doing, if 1 give a head to the body that wants 
it?” By these enigmatical egressions he meant 
the senate and the people. Consequently Cicero 
was still more alarmed. On the day of election he 
put on a coat of mail ; the principal persons in 
Rome conducted him from his house, and great 
numbers of the youth attended him to the Campus 
Martins. There he threw back his robe, and showed 


E art of the coat of mail, on purpose to point out 
is danger. The people were incensed, and imme- 
diately gathered about him; the consequence of 
whi^ was, that Catiline was thrown out again, and 
and Murena chosen consuls. 

IWt long after this, wheii the veterans were as- 
sembling for Catiline 'in Etruria, and the day ap- 
pointed for carrying the plot into execution ap- 
proached, three of Uie first and greatest personages 
in Rome, Marcus Crassus, Marcus Marcellus, and 
Metellus Scipio, went and knocked at Cicero's door 
about midnight ; and bavina called the porter, bade 
him awake his master, and tell him who attended. 


Their business was this : Crassus's porter brought 
him in a packet of letters afiter supper, which he 
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had received from a person unknown. They were 
directed to different persons, and there was one for 
Crassus himself, but without a name. This only 
Crassus read ; and when he found that it informed 
him of a great massacre intended by Catiline, and 
warned him to retire out of the city, he did not open' 
the rest, but immediately went to wait on Cicero : 
for he was not only terrified at the impending dan* 
ger, but he had some suspicions to remove which 
had arisen from his acquaintance with Catiline. 
Cicero having consulted with them what was proper 
to be done, assembled the senate at break of day, 
and delivered the letters according to the. directions, 
desiring at the same time that they might be read in 
public. They all gave the same account of the con- 
Bpiracy. 

Quintus Arrius, a man of praetorian dignity, 
moreover, informed the senate of the levies that had 
been made in Etruria, and assured them that Man- 
lius, with a considerable force, was hovering about 
those parts, and only waiting for news of an insur- 
rection in Rome. On these informations, the senate 
made a decree, by which all affairs were committed 
to the consuls, and they were empowered to act in 
the manner they should think best for the preserva- 
tion of the commonwealth. This is an edict which 
the senate seldom issue, and never but inJiUom^ 
great and\imminent danger. 

When Cicero was invested with tins power he 
committed the care of things without the city to 
Quintus Metellus, and took the direction of all 
within to himself. He made his appearance every 
day attended and guarded by sucn a multitade of 
people, that they filled great part of the forum. 
Caaline, unable to bear any longer delay, deter- 
mined to repair to Manlins and his army ; and or- 
der^ Mardus and Cethegos to take tlieir swords 
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au<l go to Cicero's house early in the morning, 
where, under pretence of paying their com^iments, 
Ahey were to fall upon him and kill him. But Ful- 
via, a woman of quality, went to Gllero in the night 
to inform him of his danger, and charged him to be 
Hi his guard in particular against Cethegus. As 
[>on as it was light, the assassins came, and being 
enied entrance, they grew very insolent and cla- 
morous, which made them the more suspected. 

Cicero went out afterwards, and assembled the 
senate in the temple of Jupiter Stator, which stands 
at the entrance of the Via Sacra^ in the way to the 
Palatine hill. Catiline came among the rest, as 
with a design to m^ke his defence ; bat there was 
not a senator who would sit by him ; they all left 
the bench he had taken; and when he began to 
speak, they interrupted 1dm in such a manner that 
he could not be heard. 

At length Cicero rose up, and commanded him to 
depart the city: ** for,” said he, while 1 employ 
only words, and you weapons, there should at least 
be walls between us.'’ Catiline, upon this, imme- 
diately marched out with three hundred men well 
armeo, and with the fasces and other ensigns of 
anthori^, as if he had been a lawful magistrate. 
In this form he went to Manlius, and having assem- 
bM^ army of twenty thousand men, he marched 
& thvdties, in order to persuade them to revolL 
JSsfdlities having thus openly commenced, Antony, 
Cicero’s oolleaffue, was sent against Catiline. 

Such as Catiline had corrupted, and though pro- 
per to leave in Rome, were kept together and en- 
couraged by Cornelius Lentulus, sumamed Sura, a 
maa iM noble birth, but bad life. He had been ex- 
peOed tbe senate for his debaucheries, but was tben 
praetor tl|e seoond time ; for that was a customary 
qualificarioo when ejected persoas were tp he le^ 
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stored to their places in the senate*. As to the sur- 
name of Sura, it is said to have been given him on 
this occasion. When he was qusestor in the time of 
Sylla, he had lavished away vast sums of the pub- 
lic money. Sylla, incensed at his behaviour, de- 
manded an account of him in full senate. Lentuluj^ 
came up in a very careless and disrespectful mai^ 
ner, ^and said, ** 1 have no account to give, but 1| 
1 present you with the calf of my leg;” which was^ 
a common expression among the boys, when they 
missed their stroke at tennis. Hence he had the 
surname of Sura, which is the Roman word for the 
calf of the leg. Another time, being prosecuted 
for some great offence, he corrupted the judges. 
When they had given their verdict, though he was 
acquitted only by a majority of two, he said, ** He 
had put himself to a needless expense in bribing one 
of those judges, for it would have been sufficient to 
have had a majority of one.^’ 

Such was the disposition of this man, who bad 
not only been solicited by Catiline, but was more- 
over infatuated with vain hopes, which prognostica- 
tors and other impostors held up to him. They 
forged verses in an oracular form, and brought him 
them as from the books of the Sibyls. These lying 

n hecies signified the decree of fate, That three 
e Cornelii would be roonarchs of Rome.” They 
added, That two had already fulfilled their dpst& 
ny, Cinna and Sylla ; that be was the third Corne- 
lius whom the gods now offered the monarchy ; add 
that he ought by all means to embrace his high for- 
tune, and not ruin it by delays, as Catiline bad 
done.” 

Nothing little or trivial now entered into the 

• Wheil a Roman tenator was expelled, an appolntmeat 
to pfBtorlal ofBce was a tafBcieat qnaliioatioo for Ufm te re- 
mme hlsoeat. Dioa. L xuvii. ^ 
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schemes of Lentulus. He resolved to kill the whole 


senate, and as many of the other citizens as he pos- 
sibly could ; to burn the city, and to spare none 
but the sons of Fompey, whom hc||^tended to seize 
and keep as pledges of his peace with that general, 
.for by this time it was strongly reported that he 
^as on his return from his great expedition. The 
iconspirators had fixed on a night during the fe^t of 
the Saturnalia for the execution of their enterprise. 
They had lodged arms and combustible matter in 
the house of Cethegus. They had divided Rome 
into a hundred parts, ‘and pitched upon the same 
number of men, each of which was allotted his 
quarter to set fire to. As this was tc be done by 
them at the same moment, they hoped that the 
conflagration would be general ; others were to in- 
tercept the water, and kill all that went to seek it. 






pened to be at Rome two ambassadors from’ the 
AUobrojros, a nation that bad been much oppressed 
by the fiomans, and was very impatient under their 
yo^. Lentulus and his party thought these ambas- 
Saoors proper persons to raise commotions in Gaul, 
and bnng that country to their interest, and there- 
fore made them partners in the conspiracy. They 
likewise charged them with letters to their magis- 
trates and to Catiline. To the Gauls they promised 
^ij^^eity, and they desired Catiline to enfranchise the 
9Wes, and march immediately to Rome. Along 
wilh the ambassadors they sent one Titus of Cro- 
tona to carry the letters to Catiline. But the mea- 
sures of these inccttisklorate men, who generally 
consulted upon their affairs over their wine and m 
company with women, were soon discovered by the 
indeiat^ble diligence, the sober address,, and great 
He ha^ his emissaiias in all 
^aiti to tr^ oveiy step diey took;.eod 
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had, besides, a secret correspondence with many 
who pretended to join in the conspiracy ; by which 
nieanrbe got intelligence of their treating with those 
strangersk 

In consequence hereof, he laid an ambush for the 
Crotonian in the night, and seized him and the le^^ 
ters ; the ambassadors themselves privately lending 
him their assistance Early in the morning he as^ 
sembled the senate in the temple of Concord, where 
he read the letters, and took the depositions of the 
witnesses. Junius Silanus deposea* that several 
persons had heard Cethegus say, that three consuls 
and four preetors would very soon be killed. The 
evidence of Piso, a man of consular dignity, con- 
tained circumstances of the like nature. Ana Cains 
Sulpitius, one of the praetors, who was sent to Ce- 
thegus’s house, found there a great quantity of jave- 
lins, swords, poniards, and other arms, all new fur- 
bished. At last, the senate giving the Crotonian a 
promise of indemnity, Lentulus saw himself entirely 
detected, and laid down his office (for he was then 
prmtor) : he put off bis puiple robe in the bouse, imd 
took another more suitable to his present distress. 
Upon which, both he and his accomplices were de- 
livered to the praetors, to be kept in custody, but ndl 
in chains. 

By this time it grew late, and at the people wera. 
waiting without in great numbers for the event of 
day, Cicero went out and gave them an accoon^Of 
it. After which, they conducted him to the house df 
a friend who lived in his neighbourhood ; his own 
being taken up with the women, who were then em- 
plojfcdia the mysterious rites of the goddetSy wXiom 

* niese ambaHadoW bad been solkfted by Umbresas to 
join his party. Upon nature deltberaftmi they tbousM k 

•alM m abMc by pie state, aad diicoMWd Idet to miss 
the patiue of their aadna. 
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the RoAkans call Bona or the Good, and the Greeks 
C^necea. An annual sacrifice is otfered her in the 
consurs house by his wife and aiother, and th&vestal 
virgins give their attendance, Cicero was 

retired to the apartments assigned him, with only a 
iew friends, he began to consider what punishment 
he should inflict upon the criminals. He was ex- 
tremely loath to proceed to a capital one, which the 
nature of their offence seemed to demand, as well 
by reason of the mildness of his disposition, as for 
fear of incurring the censure of making an extrava- 
gant and severe .use of his power against men who 
were of the first families, and had powerfnl connex- 
ions in Rome. On the other side, if te gave them a 
more gentle chastisement, he thought he should still 
have something to fear from them. He knew that 
they would never rest with any thing less than death, 
but would rather break out into the most desperate 
villanies, when their former wickedness was sharp- 
ened with anger and resentment. Besides, he might 
himself be branded with the mark of timidity and 
weakness, and the rather because he was generally 
supposed not to have much courage. , 

Before Cicero could come to a resolution, the wo- 
fiien who were sacrificing observed an extraordinary 
presage. When the fire on the altar seemed to be 
extinguished, a strong and bright flame sud^nly 
^l^ke out of the embers. The other women were 
t^rified at the prodigy, but the vestal virgins order* 
ed Terentia, Cicero's wife, to go to him immediately, 
and command him from them, Boldly to fidUw 
his best judgment in the service of bis country ; be- 
cause the gwdess, by the brightness of this <tene, 
promised him not only* safety but glory in his enteri- 
piise.” Tsrentia was by no means of a meek and 
timorotts disposition, but bad her amlfition, and (ee 
CicercM^mself says) took a gieoter (diare wttik 
in poikicB than she permitted him to have in domes- 
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tic buBinoflfl. She now informed him of the" prodigy, 
and exasperated him against the criminals. His 
brother Quintus, and Publius Nigidius, one of his 
philosophical friends, whom he made great use of in 
the administration, strengthened him in the same 
purpose. 

!Next day the senate met to deliberate on the 
punishment of the conspirators, and Silanus, being 
tirst asked his opinion, gave it for sending them to 
prison, and punishing them in the severest manner 
that was possible. The rest in their order agreed 
with him, till it came to Caius Caesar, who was af- 
terwards dictator. Caesar, then a young man, and 
just in the dawn of power, both in his measures and 
his hopes, was taking that road which he continued 
in, till he turned the Roman commonwealth into a 
monarchy. This was not observed by others, but 
Cicero had strong suspicions of him. If e took care 
however, not to give him a sufficieut handle against 
him. Some say the consul had almost got the ne- 
cessary proofsi and that Caesar had a narrow' escape. 
Others assert, that Cicero purposely neglected' the 
informations that might have been had against him, 
for fear of his friends and his great interest. For, 
had Caesar been brought under the same predica- 
ment with the conspirators, it would rather have 
contributed to save than to destroy them. 

When it came to his turn to give judgment, 1^ 
rose and declared, * ** Not for punishing them capi- 
tally, l>ut for confiscating their estates, and lodging 
them in any of the towns of Italy that Cicero elKiuld 

a cb upon, where they might he kept in ohainafliH 
Udine was conqwred To this Ofun kw, wfcfoh 
was on the mercinil aide, and supported wiA gfuit 

* Plutarch teems hejie te Intimate, that after tbeeafiNUef 

pati^loe, they naif^t be upon tbelr trU | but It 'appeaii 
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Bloquenee by him who gave it, Cicero himself added 
QO smtiU weight : for in his speech he gave the ar- 
guments at large for both opinions, first for the 
iormcr, and afterwards for that of^Csesar. And all 
Cicero’s friends, thinking it woulolbe less invidious 
for him to avoid putting the criminals to death, were 
for the latter sentence : insomuch that even Silanus 
changed sides, and excused himself by saying that 
he did not mean capital punishment, for that impri- 
Bonment was the severest which a Roman senator 
could suffer. 

JThe matter thus went on till it came to Lutatius 
Catulus. He declared for capital punishment; and 
Cato supported him, expressing in ^icng terms his 
suspicions of Cassar ; wnich so roused the spirit and 
indignation of the senate that they made a decree 
for sending the conspirators to execution. Qeesar 
then opposed the confiscating their goods; fi>r he 
said, It was unreasonable, when tiiey rejected the 
mild part of his sentence, to adopt the severe. As 
tlm minority still insisted upon it, he appealed to the 
tribunes. The tribunes, indeed, did not put in their 
prohibition, but Cicero himself gave up the pointy 
and agreed that the goods should not be forfeitad. 

After this Cicero went at the head of the senate 
to ^ the criminals, who were not all lodged in one 
Iho^, but in those of the several praetors. First he 
took Lentulus from the Palatine .bill, and led him 
,doWn the Vw Sacra, and through the middle of the 
^omm. The princip^ persons in Rome attendeddha 
oonsiil on all sides, like a guard ; the people sloi^ 
silent at the horrot of the scene ; and the Totolf 
looked on with fear and astonishment, as iith^ 
were initiated that d^in some awful ceremonies el 
arutpoiatic power, men he had passed the/fimm, 
and was come to the prison, he delivered 
to the executioner. Aflterwards be broagbt Cethe^ 
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gas, and all the rest in their eider, and th^ were put 
to death. In his return ke naw others wno were in 
the conspiracy standing thick in the forum. As 
these knew not the fate of their ringleaders, they 
were waiting for night, in order to go to their rescue, 
for they supposed them yet alive. Cicero, therefore, 
called out to them aloud. They did live. The Ho*' 
mans, who choose to avoid all inauspicious words, 
in this manner express death. 

By this time it grew late, and as he passed 
through the forum to go to his own house, the peo- 
ple now did not conduct him in a silent and ordesly 
manner, but crowded to hail him with loud acclama- 
tions and plaudits, calling him the saviour and se- 
cond founder of Rome, The streets were illumina- 
ted * with a multitude of lamps and torches placed 
by tipe doors. The women held out lights from the 
tops the houses, that they might behold, and pay 
a proper complimeot to the man who was followed 
with solemnity by a train of the greatest men in 
Rome, most of whom had distinguished themselves 
by successful wars, led up triumphs, and enlarged 
the empire both by sea and land. All these, in thehr, 
discourse with each other as they went alrag, ae- 
knowledged that Rome was indebted to n^y gene- 
rals and great men of that age for pecuniary acqjuh 
sitions, for rich spoils, for power, but for presersa*' 
tUNiteid safety to Cicero alone, who had rescnad her 
fipom no great and dreadful a dangm. Not that bb 
^piashhig the enterprise/ and punishing the deliit^ 
ipmiits, appeared so extraordinary a thmg; but *iiii 
bonder was, that he could suppress the greatest 


* n^almtioos are of bi^ aotlquity. Tbey came erfgU 
astty Oram the tioctitroal cdebratioo df religiosi siystsrlmf 
ilM en that accauitt carried the idea of veswatiiia Oodlb 
sped frith thewr 
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conspiracy that ever existed, with so little inoonve- 
nience to the state, without the least sedition or tu- 
mult. For many who had joined Catiline, left him 
on receiving intelligence of the fe^ of Lentulus and 
Cethegus; and that traitor giving Antony battle 
with the troops that remained, was destroyed with 
his whole army. 

Yet some were displeased with this conduct and 
success of Cicero, ana inclined to do him all possi- 
ble injury. At the head of this faction were some 
of the magistrates for the ensuing year ; Caesar who 
was to be praetor, and Metellus and Bestia tribunes** 
These last entering upon their office a few d^s be- 
fore that of Cicero's expired, would not suflSer him 
to address the people. They placed their own 
benches on the rostra, and only gave him permission 
to take the oath upon laying down his office ftftcr 
which he was to descend immediately. Accordingly 
when Cicero went up, it was expected that he would 
take the customary oath; but silence being made, 
instead of the usual form, he adopted one mat was 
new and singular. The purport of it was, that 
** He had saved his country, and preserved the em- 
pire and all the people joined in it. 

This exasperated Caesar and the tribunes still 
more, and they endeavoured to create him new trou- 
bles* Among other things they proposed a decree 
> for hfdting Pompey home with his army, to suppress 
t^ despotic power of Cicero. It ■^as happy for 
b^m, and for the whole oommonwealth, that Cato 

* Bestia went out Of office on the eighth of Beoemher* 
Metellus and Seztius were tribunes. 

t The consuls took two oaths i one, on entering iipto their 
office, that they would act.according to the lawsf and the' 
other« oa quitting it, that they bad not acted cootrury to the 
lavL 
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WM then one of the tribunes; for he opposed them 
with an authority equal to theirs, and a reputation 
that was much greater, and consequently broke their 
measures with ease. He made a set speech upon 
Cicero’s consulship, and represented it in so glorious 
a light that the highest honours were decr^d him, 
and he was called the father of his country; a 
mark of distinction which none ever gained b^ore. 
Cato bestowed that title on him before the people, 
and they confirmed it *. 

His authority in Rome at that time was undoubt- 
edly great ; but he rendered himself obnoxious and 
burdensome to many, not by any ill action, but by 
continually praising and magnifying himself. He 
never entered the senate, the assembly of the peo- 
ple, or the courts of judicature, but Catalioe and 
Lentttlus were the burden of his song. Not satis- 
fied with this, his writings were so interlarded with 
encomiums on himself, that though his style was ele* 
gant and delightful, his discourses were disgusting 
and nauseous to the reader ; for the blemish stuck |o 
him like an incuiable disease. 

But though he had such an insatiable aridity ol 
honour, he was never unwilling that others sbmd 
have their share. ^ For he was entirely free ftqm 
envy ; and it appears from his works that be Wtm 
most liberal in fa»jmi8es, not only of the a nd sn i si 
but of thfise of,lhP own time. Many of 
markable saying, too, of 'this nature, aro preserMh 
Thus of AVlstptle he said, ** That he was a river ^ 
flowing gold and of Plato's' dialogues, That H 
Jupiter were to speak, hp would speak as he did.** 
Theophrastus he used to call his ** particttlar fa- 
vourite;'’ and being asked which of B^raostfaenes’s 

*>Q* Caiot was the 6rst who gwe him the title. Csle, as 
crthauei confirmed it before the people. 

P 2 
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oratiOM ^he thought the best, he answered, The 
longest.'" Some who affect to be zealous admirers 
of that orator, complain, indeed, of Cicero's saying 
in one of his epistles, “ That Dfthosthenes some- 
times nodded in his orations but they forget the 
many great encomiums he bestowed on him m other 
parts of his works ; and do not consider that he gave 
the title of Philippics to his orations against Mark 
Anthony, which were the most elaborate he ever 
wrote. There was not one of his cotemporaries 
celebrated either for his eloquence or philosophy, 
whose fame he did not promote, either by speaking 
or writing of him in an advantageous manner. He 
persuaded Cassar, when dictator, to grant Cratippus 
the Peripatetic, the freedom of Rome. He likewise 
prevailed upon the council of Areopagus to make 
out an order, for desiring him to remain at Athens, 
to instruct the youth ; and not deprive their city of 
such nn ornament. There are, moreover, letters of 

g ioero’s to Herodes, and others to his son, in which 
) directs them to study philosophy under Gratip- 
But he accuses Gorgias the rhetorician of ac- 
vcustominc his son to a life of pleasure and intemper- 
ance, and therefore forbids the young man his society. 
Apipngst his Greek letters, this, and another to Pe- 
llM the Byzantine, are all that discover any thing 
pfxttpentment. His reprimand toi^orgias certainly 
wns |%ht and proper, if he jV^dUiraisBolute man 
ylbi^4ie passed for; but *hlp iflHfs an excessive 
taieanness in his expostulations wj|b for neg- 

lecting to procure nun certain honoftrrfrom the city 
of Byzantium. 

These were the effects of his vanity. Superior 
keenness of expression, too, which he had at com- 
mand, led him into many violations of decorum. 

S c plpaded for Munatius in a certain cause ; and 
B client was acquitted in consequence of his 
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fence. Afterwards Muoatius prosecuted ^Sabinus, 
one of Cicero^s friends; upon which he was so 
much transported with anger as to say, ** Thinkest 
thou it was the merit of thy cause that saved thee, 
and not rather the cloud which I threw over thy 
crimes, and which kept them from the sight of the 
court.” He had succeeded in an encomium on Mar- 
cus Crassus from the rostrum ; and a few days after 
as publicly reproached him. ** What!” said Gras- 
sus, ** did you not lately praise me in the place 
where you now stand “True;” answered Cicero, 
“ but I did it by way of experiment, to see what 1 
could make of a bad subject.” Crassus had once 
affirmed, that none of his family ever lived above 
threescore years ; but afterwards wanted to contra- 
dict it, and said, “ What could 1 be thinking of 
when 1 asserted such a thing?” “ You knew,” said 
Cicero, “ that such an assertion would be veiy 
agreeable to the people of Rome.” Crassus bi^ 
pened one day to profess himself much pleased with 
that maxim of the stoics, “ The good man is &lwBa 
rich*.” “ 1 imagine,” said Cicero, “ there is 
ther more agreeable to you, AU things belong fa 
ike prudent For Crassus was notoriously covet- 
ous. Crassus had two sons, one of which r^ m gi p - 
bled a man calleiF^ciiis so much that his.ipaUi^ 
was suspected cd^^aifintri^ with him. ThurfoiM 
man spokp applausd^'ilM 

Cicero being aMphrhat he thought of him, an^hm 
ed in (t>a«sott f* When Crassus wmt 

* wahm Mm IS vofn The Greek ffopo$ signifies cunning, 
shfuwd, prudent, as well os wise; and 'in any of the fonaSi 
acceptations the stoic sBaztni was applicable to Crai^ 
Thni frugi, in Latin, u nsed indiffereotiy either for saving 
prndaiee,or for sober wisdom. 

f An Ul^annered pnn, which signifies either that the 
yottSlf inan was worthy of Crastia, or that lie was the son of 
AoninB. 
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going to set out for Syria, he thought it better to 
leave Cicero his friend than his enemy* and there- 
fore addressed him one day in a^ obliging manner, 
and told him he would come an^ sup with him. 
Cicero accepted the offer with equal politeness. A 
few days after, Vatinius likewise applied to him by 
his friends, and desired a reconciliation. ** What!** 
said Cicero, does Vatinius too want to sup with 
mhf' Such were his jests upon Crassus. Vatinius 
had scrophulous tumours in his neck ; and one day 
when he was pleading, Cicero called him ** a tumid 
orator.” An account was once brought Cicero that 
Vatinius was dead, which being aftcwards contra- 
dicted, he said, ** May vengeance seize the tongue 
that told the lie T* When Caesar proposed a decree 
for distributing the lands in Campania among the 
soldiers, majiy of the senators were displeased at it; 
and Lucius Gellius, in particular, who was one of 
the oldest of them, said, ** That shall never be while 
{ Uve.” ** Let us wait awhile, then,” said Cicero ; 
** im Gellius requires no very long cr^it.” There was 
ole Octavius who had it objected to him, that he 
was an African. One day when Cicero was plead- 
ing, this man said he^could not hear him. ** That 
iasMewhat strange,” said Cicero; ** for you are not 
wlttlOnt a bole in V When Metellus 

TSffbim told him, ** had nrined more as a^ 

.^^videlice than he had s^eAas an advocate:” I 
iSjfA it,” said Cicero>^or|| have more truth than 
era^nence.” A young^mah, wh|rlay 4 »dder the im- 
putation of having given his fatliA a poisoned oaJce, 
talking in an insolent manner, and threateniiTg riiat 
Cioero shouM fraf the weight of his reproaches^ 
Cicero answeiell, 4 had much rathef have them 
than your cake,” p Publius Sestius had taken €&cero« 

* A mark of slmrery amongst some nailonsi bat the Afri- 
Mos wore pendaoti in tbeif ears bjr way of omanent. 
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among others, for his advocate, in a oause of some 
importance ; and yet he would suffer no man to 
speak but himself. W hen it appeared that he would 
be acquitted, and the judges were giving their ver- 
dict, Cicero called to him, and said, ** Sestius, make 
the best use of your time to day, for to-morrow you 
will be out of oflice*.” Publius Cotta, who affected 
to be thought an able lawyer, though he had neither 
learning nor capacity, being called in as a witness in 
a certain cause, declared, ** He knew nothing of the 
matter.” ** Perhaps,” said Cicero, *' you think I 
am asking you some question in law.” Metellus 
Nepos, in some difference with Cicero, often asking 
him, Who is your father?” he replied, ‘‘Your 
mother has made it much more difficult for you 
answer that question.” For his mother had not the 
most unsullied reputation. This Metellus was him- 
self a man of a light unbalanced mind. He sud- 
denly quitted the tribunidal office, and sailed to 
Pompey in Syria; and when he was there, he re- 
turned in a manner still more absurd. When his 
preceptor Philanus died, he buried him in a pomp- 
ous manner, and placed the figure of a crow in mar- 
ble on his monument t* ** This,” said Cicero, 

was one of the wisest tbiil{gs you ever did; for 
your preceptor has taught you rather to fly tban'io 
speak Marcus Appiuj^Sying mentions, in the 
introduction to one ot msdNUdings, that his fldend 

e Frobabl^ Sestiw, not Wciga^ofeiied advocate, wdidi 
not be employed to ineakfor any body else $ and 
Cicero meant IbA beWuld indnlgabb vanity ia speaking m 
bimself. ^ 

t It Was osoal among the ancients ts place emblematic 
ggnres on the monament of the dead | and these were ciiher 
s^ instruments as rrpreseDted the p^esilea the deceased, 
or soch animals as resembled them Ld disposition. 

^ Alkidiiig to the celerity of his enp^itioiiSi 
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had desired him to try every resource of care, elo* 
queucc^ and fidelity in ms cause, Gioero said, What 
a hard hearted man 3 rou are, not to do any one thing 
that your friend has desired of yhu ?* 

It seems not foreign to the business of an orator 
to use this cutting raillery against enemies or oppo* 
nents; but his employing it indiscriminately, merely 
to raise a laugh, rendered him extremely obnoxious. 
To give a few instances : He used to call Marcus 
Aquilius Adrastus, because he had two sons-in-law 
who were both in exile*. Lucius Cotta, a freat 
lover of wine, was censor when Cicero scdieitpa the 
consulship. Cicero, hi the course of his canvass, 
happening. to be thirsty, otUed for Water, and said to 
iiis mends who etood round him as he drank, " You 
Ao well to conceal me, for you are afraid that the 
censor will call me to account for drinking water.” 
Meeting Voconius one day with three daugmers, who 
were very plain women, he cried out: 


On this conception Phcebus never smiled f • 


Marcus Gellius, who was supposed to be of servile 
extraction, happening to read some letters in the se- 
nate with a loud and strong voice, ** Do not be sur- 


prised at It,” said Cicero, ** for there have been 
piblie criers in his fgpily.*’ Faustui, the son of 
, the dictator, whoJ^ proscribed great numbers 
ofiSomans, having deep in debt, and wasted 
mreat part of his esta.t jhteP tS^Uged to put up pu^Kc 
Sffls for the salq ofdld|Kp 9 |||Uich Cicero said, ** 1 
lifee these bills mu^l^lmePuirfotfaer’s.” 

Many hat ^ idjfc for sarcasm: which 

nneouraged <3^U8 iktd hie fiction to 1ms their 


• BocaosepMhtaidmd married bit dasghSen to l^teodat 
and Polynica, vnuLwere mdled. 

f A verie U(hid« ueaUa, .f ft. QMWr pf 
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BchemeB against him* The occasion was this ? Clo- 
dius, who was of a noble family, young and^dven- 
turous, entertained a passion for Fompeia, tbe wife 
of Csesar. This induced him to get privately into 
the house, which he did in tbe habit of a female mu- 
sician. The women were offering in Cesar's house 
that mysterious sacrifice which is kept from the sight 
and knowledge of men. But, though no man is suf- 
fered to assist in it, Clodius, who was very young, 
and had his face yet smooth, hoped to pass through 
the women to Pompeia undiscovered. As he en- 
tered a great house in the night, he was puzzled to 
ikid his way ; and one of the women belonging to 
Aurelia, Caesar's mother, seeing him wandering up, 
and down, asked him his name. Being now foroea< 
to speak, he said he was seeking Abra, one of PoK 
peia's maids. The woman, perceiving it was not a 
female v^ice, shrieked out, and called tbe raatrohs 
togetl^r. They immediatdy made fdst the dooi9» 
and, tmarcbing the whole house, found Clodius sculk* 
ing in the apartment of the maid who introduced him. 

As the smk made a great noise, Caesar divorced^ 
Pompeia, and prosecum Clodius for that act of 
impiety. Cicero was at that time his friends fu^ 
during the conspiracy of Catiline, he had been ready 
to give him all the assbtance in bb power; and 
attended as one of his guardK. Clodius insisted^ia 
hbrdefenoe, that he waa'iffoHbeii at Rome, but A 4. 
considerablie dbtaaceJbf ftrfVo^^ But CioMi 
atteaM to hb house, tSmi 

talked with himarijS lAnW Ii S bunneia 

IlH%aras, indeed, ipMef jlyiialisbtyitifnis 

QiMrUo mnoli tbe aoOi jMftp necesbly 

ui satisfying hb wife Teihntia, that to 

detune it She bated Clodius 'on^^MBt of hb 
sister'^Hodb: for she was ^suadea, oIh that lady 
wantovto get Cicero for b^^baod; and that she 
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maDaged the design by one Tullus. As Tullus was 
an intimate friend of Cicero's, and likewise constantly 
paid his court to Ciodia, who was his neighbour, that 
circumstance strengthened her sig^iicious. Besides, 
Terentia was a woman of an imperious temper, and, 
having an ascendant over her husband, she put him 
upon giving evidence against Clodius. Many other 
persons of honour alleged against him the crimes of 
peijury, of fraud, of bribing the people, and corrupt- 
ing the women. Nay, Lucullus brought his maid- 
servants to prove that Clodius had a crimmal com- 
merce with his own sister, who was the wife 6f that 
nobleman. This was the youngest of the slaters. 
And it was generally believed that he had connec- 
tions of the same kind with his other sisters ; one of 
which, named Tertia, was married to Martins Rex ; 
and the other, Ciodia, to Metellus Celer. The latter 
was called Quadrantaria, because one of ^r lovers 
palmed upon her a purse of small brass ihoney, in- 
stead of silver: the smallest brass coin being \alled 
a quadratu. It was on this sister's account that 
Clodius was most censured. As the people /iset 
themselves both against the witnesses and the pro- 
secutors, the judges were^ so terrified that tney 
thought it necessary to place a guard about the 
court ; and most of them confounded the letters upon 
the tablets*. He seamed, Aowever, to be acquitted 
W the majority ; but it wiqMid to ^ through 
mry applicafiohA|i^aomMulas, when he n^efElije' 
judges, said, in deeipng a flltoidU 

for your defeq||^ id|1||pj||v j^iaid that sommdV ^ 
would And 

dins told ^^E^aia#'tBi|y|fffe8 did nof give 
^ Yes,*Wid be, five and tw^^ 

of' them me, for so many condemned 

• 'Sfe the note oa the piMcc ia life cfkCwv. 
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nor did the other thirty believe you, for they did not 
acquit you till they had received your monev.” As 
to Caesar, when he was called upon, he gave no tes- 
timony against Clodius; nor did he affirm that he was 
certain of any injury done to his bed. He only said, 
" He had divorced Pompeia, because the wife of 
Caesar ought not only to be clear of such a crime, 
but of the very suspicion of it.” 

After Clodius had escaped this danger, and was 
elected tribune of the people, he immediately attack- 
ed Cicero, and left neither circumsUnce nor person 
untried to ruin him. He gained the people by laws 
that Mattered their inclinations, and the consuls by 
decreeing them large and wealthy provinces; for 
Piso was to have Macedonia, and Gabinius Syriat^ 
He registered many mean and indigent persons as 
citizens ; and armed a number of slaves for his con- 
stant attendants. Of the great triumvirate, Crassus 
was an avowed enemy to Cicero. Pompey indiffe- 
rently caressed both parties, and Caesar was ffoiw 
to set out upon his ezp^ition to Gaul. Though tSe 
'latter was not his fnend, but rather ^suspected of 
enmity since the affair of Catiline, it was to him that# 
be applied. The favour be asked of him was, that 
he would take him as bis lieutenant; and Caesar 
granted it*. Clodius perceiving that Cicero would, 
by this means, get out^ the^aoh of his tribuaittal 
^gwer, pmtended to ]||||indine4 to a recoocillatkiB. 
Hb direwmost of difference on 

Terentia; Rnd spoliKml|jM ^V^ero in terms of 
candotar, not indufed, 

hll^one fnend ^ This 

ved Cicero’s feafvorai;eIy*SHEt M up 


Cicero says that this licatenaacy w^^^^ry offer of 
CwMtr’«, £p. ad Alt. 

% Rhes not appear that^Cigrro was ieBhraeed by this 
codw sf Clodios; He had ffafys espivMed an indiffsireoca 
VOL. VII. Q 
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the lieutenancy which Caesar had indulged him with, 

and besan to attend to business as before. 

Caem was so much piqued at this proceeding, 
that he encouraged Ciodius agahist him, and drew 
off Pompey entirely from his interest. He declared, 
too, before the people, that Cicero, in his opinion, 
had been guilty of a flagrant violation of all justice 
and law, in putting Lentulus and Cethegus to death, 
without any form of trial. This was the charge 
which he was summoned to answer. Cicero then 
put on ineuoiiiigg let his hair grow, and, with every 
^^ken of disttesitf ^ent about to supplicate tbepep^ 
Xlodius took care to meet him every whese w uM 
Streets, with his audacious and inBolent crew, wno 
msulted him on his change of dress, and often dis- 
turbed his applications by pelting him with dirt and 
stones. However, almost all the equestrian order 
went into mourning with him ; and no fewer than 
twenty thousand young meu, of the best families, 

f mded him with their hair disheveled, and entreat*- 
the pe^le for him. Afterwards the senate met, 
with an intent to decree that the people should 
change their habits, as in times of public mounung. 
But, as the consuls opposed it, and Ciodius beset 
the house with his armed band of ruffians, many of 
the senators ran out, rending their garments, and ex- 
claiming against the optrage.^ 

But this speotTClR exeite^iAeither compassion BfW 
.sKame; and it mwar^ thal^icero must mtlier go 
into exile, or de|^ae 1k% dtirt hiter with the sword. In 
this extremite 1:^ for assifllaiioe; 

but he had hims^, and reauuaad 

at his Alb||]mIfL 6iomJ|l|t sent his son-in-lai^ 
Plso to rfterward# went him^lf. WhM 

Pompey^tHlbmed of his arrival, lie could Jibt 

tAthellratandlltofllttt ww^oMolto him by Cwmie sd 
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Lucania, now called Vibo, one Vibius, a native of 
Sicily, who had particular obligations to him, and, 
among other things, had an appointment under him, 
when consul, as surveyor of tne #[jorks, now refused 
to admit him into his house ; but, at the same time, 
acquainted him that he would appoint a place in the 
oountry for his reception. And Caius Virginius**, 
the praetor of Sicily, though indebted to Cicero for 
considerable services, wrote to forbid him entrance 
into that island. 

Discouraged at these instances of ingratitude, he 
repaired to Brundusium, where he embarked for 
Dyrrhachium. At tirst he had a favourable gale, 
but the next day the wind turned about, and drove 
him back to post. He set sail, however, again, as 
soon as the wind was fair. It is reported, that when 
he was going to land at Dyrrhachium, there happen- 
ed to be an earthquake, and the sea retired to a great 
distance from the shore. The diviners inferred that 
his exile would be of no long continuance, for these 
were tokens of a sudden change. Great numbers of 
people came to pay their respects to him ; and the 
cities of Greece strove which should show him the 
greatest civilities ; yet he continued dejected and dis- 
consolate, Like a passionate lover, he often cast a 
longing look towards Italy, and behaved with a 
littleness of spirit, which could not have been ex- 
pected from a man that hud enjoyed such oppor- 
tunities of cultivation from letters and philosophy. 
Nay, he had often desired his friends not to call him 
an orator, but a philosd^ei;^ because he had made 
philosop hyj^s .buiiine^, and'ijietoric only the instru- 
nsent of q||nolitical operalSons. But bpinion has 
E^eat e|bce the tinctures of pnilosoplfy, 

i nly thq^ijijiotts of the vulgar into the minds 
of staMjlim* |yho have a aecessaiy connexion and 
Some eopietiuweit FlrgHIvt. 
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commerce with the multitude; unless they take care 
so to engage in every thing extrinsic as to attend to 
the business only, without imbibing the passions that 
are the common consequence of that business. 

After Clodius bad banished Cicero, he burned his 
villas, and his house in Home; and on the place 
where the latter stood, erected a temple to liberty. 
His goods he put up to auction, and the crier gave 
notice of it every day, but no buyer appeared. By 
these means, he became formidable to the patricians ; 
and having drawn the pecmle willi him into the moat 
audacious insolence and enroDtery,he attacked 
pey, dnd called in question some of his acts and 
dinances in the wars. As this exposed Pompey to 
some reflections, be blamed bimselt greatly for aban- 
doning Cicero; and, entirely changing his plan, took 
every means for effecting his return. As Clodius 
constantly opposed them, the senate decreed that no 
public business of any kind should be despatched by 
their body, till Cicero was recalled. 

'In the consulship of Lentulus the sedition in- 
creased; some of the tribunes were ^wounded in the 
forum ; and Quintus, the brother of Cicero, was left 
for dead among the slain. The people began now lo 
change their opinion ; and Annius Milo, one of the 
tribunes, was the first who ventured to call Clodius 
to answer for his violiifion of the public peace. Many 
of tbe Mple of Rome, and of t^ neighbouring cities, 
joined Pompey ; with whose asshgance he drove Clo- 
dius out ef tbe/orum; an^ then he summoned the ci- 
tizens to vote. It is liaid that nothing was ew w- 
rsed among the coifimons with sp git|kiiaaiHJiiHy; 
and the senate, endeavouring to|[ivB prom 

of their attachment to Cicero, ddciw AniMtfrttiaaks 
should be given tbe cities which iwtrea|||Uiiuwi^ 
kkuipeM W respect diirisg his ejjfesJBI that his 
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town and country houses, which Clodius had demo- 
lished, should be rebuilt at the public charge 

Cicero returned sixteen montl^ after his banish- 
ment ; and such joy was expressed by the cities, so 
much eagerness to meet him by ail ranks of people, 
that his own account of it is less than the truth, 
though he said, “ That Italy had brought him on her 
shoulders to Rome." Crassus, who was his enemy 
before his exile, now readily went to meet him, and 
was reconciled. In this, he said, he was willing to 
oblige his son l^ublius, who was a great admirer of 
Cicero. 

Not long after his return, Cicero, taking his oppor- 
tunity when Clodius was absent f, went up with a 
great company to the Capitol, and destroyed the tri- 
bunitial tables, in which were recorded all the acts in 
Clodius's time. Clodius loudly complained of this 
proceeding; but Cicero answered, That hid ap> 
poiotment as tribune was irregular, because he was 
of a patrician family, and consequently all his acts 
were invalid.” Cato was displeased, and opposed 
Cicero in this assertion. Not that he praised Clo- 
dius : on the contrary, he was extremely offended at 
his administration; but he represented, That it 
would be a violent stretch of prerogative, for the 
senate to annul so many decrees- and acts, among 
which were his own commission and his regulations 
at Cyprus and Byzantium.” The difference which 
this produced between Cato and Cicero did not 

* The coniuls decreed for rebirildiiig hifl bonse in Rome 
near 1 1,0001.$ lri% Tuscan villa near SOOOl. $ and for his For- 
mian villa about half that sum, which Cicero called a very 
■canty estiniate. ' 

‘ f Cicero Cad atten^d this once before, when Clpdios was 

X reieiiti bet^aiui, the brother of Clodiui, being prietor, by 
i» meansillwj; were reacosd out of the hands of Cicao. 
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come to an absolute rupture; it only lessened the 
warmth of their friendslyp. 

After this Milo killed Clodius; and being; arraign- 
ed for the fact, he chose Cicero for his advocate. 
The senate, fearing that the prosecution of a roan of 
Milo’s spirit and reputation might produce some 
tumult in the city, appointed Pompey to preside at 
this and the other trials ; and to provide both for the 
peace of the city, and the courts of justice. In con- 
sequence of which, he posted a bc^'of soldiers in 
the forum before day, and secured every part of it. 
This made Milo apprehensive that Cicero would be 
disconcerted at so unusual a sight, and less able to 

J dead. He therefore persuaded him to come in a 
itter to the forum ; and to repose himself there till 
the judges were assembled, and the court filled: for 
he was not only timid in war, but he had his fear 
when he spoke in public ; and in many causes he 
scarce left trembling even in the height and vehe- 
mence of his eloquence. When he undertook to 
assist in the defence of Licintus Muraena against 
the prosecution of Cato, he was ambitious to outdo 
Hortensiiis, who had already spoken with great ap- 
plause ; for which reason he sat up all night to pre- 

E are himself. But that watching and application 
urt him so much that he appeared inferior to his 
rival. 

When he came out of the litter to open the cause 
of Milo, and saw Pompey seated on high, as in a 
camp, and weapons glistering all around the forum, 
he was so confounded that he could scarce b^in hie 
oration. For be shook« and his tongue faultered; 
though Milo attended the trial with great courage, 
and had disdained to let his hair grow, or to put on 
* mourning. These circumstances contribute^ not a 

* Mnneoa had retained three advocates, Hortensios, Marcus 
Crassos, and Cicero. 
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little to his condemnation. As for Gcero» bis trem- 
bling was imputed rather to^is anxiety for his friend 
than to any particular timidity. 

Cicero was appointed one olf^the priests called 
Augurs, in the room of young Crassus, who was 
killed in the Parthian war. Afterwards the pro- 
vince of Cilicia was allotted to him } and he sailed 
thither with an army of twelve thousand foot, and 
two thousand six hundred horse. He had it in 
charge to bring Cappadocia to submit to king Ario- 
barzanes; which he performed to the satisfaction of 
all darties, without having recourse to arms. And 
finding the Cilicians elated on the miscarriage of the 
Romans in Parthia, and the commotions in Syria, 
he brought them to order by the gentleness of his 
government He ^refused the presents which the 
neighbouring princes offered him. He excused the 
province fiom finding him a public table, and dail^ 
entertained at his own charge persons of honour and 
learning, not with magnificence indeed, but with 
elegance and propriety. He bad no porter at his 
gate, nor did any man ever find him in bed ; for be 
rose early in the morning, and kindly received those 
who came to pay their court to him, either standing 
or walking before his door. We are told, that he 
never caused any man to be beaten with r(^s, or to 
have his garments rent*; never gave opprobrious 
language in his anger, nor added insult to punish- 
ment. He recovered the public money which had 
been embezzled; and enriched the cities with it. At 
the same time he was satisfied, if those who had 
been guilty of such frauds made restitution, gnd fixed 
no mark of infamy upon them. 

- Thlt mark of igDomioy was of great antiquity. ^ Where- 
fore Haoun took David'^s and shaved off ono half of 

their heafdt, asd cut off their gamentt to thA iniddle,'eTeo to 
their buttocki, and sent thein away.” g Sam. z. 4. 
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He had alio a taste of war; for he routed the 
bands of robbers that had possessed themselves of 
Mount Amanus, and was saluted by his army Impe- 
ratoron that account*. Cseciliusti the orator, hav- 
ing desired him to send him some panthers from 
Cilicia for his games at Rome, in his answer he could 
not forbear boasting of his achievements. He said, 
** There v^ere no panthers left in Cilicia. Those 
animals, in their vexation to find that they were the 
only objects of war, while every thing else was at 
peace, were fled into Caria.” 

In his return from his province lie stopped at 
Rhodes, and afterwards made some stay at Athens ; 
which he did with great pleasure, in remembrance 
of the conversations he had formerly had there. 
He had now the company of all that were most 
famed for erudition ; and visited his former friends 
and acquaintance. After he had received all due 
honours and marks of esteem from Greece, he 
passed on to Rome, where he found the fire of dissen- 
sion kindled, and every thing tending to a civil war. 

When the senate decreed him a triumph, he said, 
** He had rather follow Caosar’s chariot wheels in 
his triumph, if a reconciliation could be effected 
between him and Pompey.'’ And in private he tried 
every healing and conciliating method, by writing to 
Caesar, and entreating Pompey. After it came to 
an opeb rupture, and Caesar was on his march to 
Rome, Pompey did not choose to wait for him, but 
retired, with numbers of the principal citizen^ in Ids 

* He not only received tbu mark of diitiDction,borplih|id 
thanicBgivingB were ordere4 at Rome for hb tncceMi and Che 
people went near to decree bim a triumph. Hb pertket, 
therefore, most have been considerable, and Plntarcb teeBMtt 
mention Cbem too iligbcly. 

f Not Ci^inf, bat Cihliaa He wm then mdile^ and wanted 
the paatben for hia public ibowB. 
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tram. Cicero did uot attend him in his flight; and 
therefore it was believed that he would join Caesar. 
It is certain that he fluctuated greatly in his opinion, 
and was in the utmost anxiei|f. Tor, be says in 
his epistles, “ Whither shall 1 turn? — Pompey has 
the more honourable cause ; but Caesar manages his 
afiairs with the greatest address, and is most able to 
save himself and his friends. In short, 1 know 
whom to avoid, but not whom to seek.*’ At last, 
one Trebatius, a friend of Caesar's, signified to him 
by letter, that Caesar thought he had reason to 
reckbn him of his side, and to consider him as part- 
ner of his hopes. But if his age would not permit 
it, he might retire into Greece, and live there in 
tranquillity, without any connexion with either 
party. Cicero was surprised that Caesar did not 
write himself, and answered angrily, **Tbat he would 
do nothing unwoi^hy of his political character.*’ 
Such is the account we have of the matter in his 
epistles. 

However, upon Caesar’s marching for Spain, be 
crossed the sea, and repaired to Pompey. His ar- 
rival was agreeable to the generality; but Cato 
blamed him privately for taking this measure. ** As 
for me,” saia he, ** it would have been wrong to 
leave that party which 1 embraced from the begin- 
ning; but you might have been much more ser- 
viceable to ^ur country and your friends, if you 
^d ilaid at Rome, and accommodated yourself to 
eehereas now, without any reason or neoes- 
you have declared yourself an enemy to Csesar, 
aiidr OMOome to share in the danger with which you 
bed omiag to do.” 

arguments made Cicero cha^e his opi- 
Mitmi eipecu^y when he found that ^mpey aid 
not oaq^y jhim upon any coiuddmaUe wnW It 
is true, no one was to be oiamod flsr dkiihiit himodf; 
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for he made &o secret of hts repenting, He diii^ 
raged Pompey’e preparations; he insinuated hu dis- 
like of his counsels, and never spared his jests upon 
Ills allies. He was not, indeed, inclined to laugh 
himself ; on the contiary, he walked about the camp 
with a very solemn countenance ; but he Often made 
others laugh, though they were little idclined to it. 
Perhaps it may not be amiss to give a few instances. 
When Domiiius advanced a roan who had no turn 
for war to the rank of captain, and assigned fqf his 
reason, that he was an nonest and prudent jfmn ; 

Why, then,” said Cicero, do you not haep hdm 
for gQ,vernor to your children 1 ” When some were 
commending Theophanes the Lesbian, who was di- 
rector of the board of works, for consolmg the Rho- 
dians on the loss of their fleet, See,” said Cicero* 
** what it is to have a Grecian director ! ” When 
Caesar was successful in almost every instance, and 
held Pompey as it were besieged, Lentulus said. 
He was iniormed that Caesar's friends looked very 
sour.” ** Y ou mean, 1 suppose,” said Cicero, ** that 
they are out of humour with him.” One Martins, 
newly arrived from Italy, told them, a report pre<r 
vailed at Rome, that Pompey was blocked up in his 
camp : ** Then,” said Cicero, you toq|^ a vc^age 
on purpose to see it.” After Pompey’s defeat, Non- 
nius said, there was room yet for hope, for there 
were seven eagles left in the camp. .Ckera ha- 
Bwered, That would be good encoiira|miliei^^ If • 
we were to flght with jackdaws.” WhenUWMMli^ 
on the strengu of some oracles, insisted that 
pey must be conqueror at last: << By this oqplswlr 
generalship,” said Cicero, we hasp lostonrCaMI^ 
After toe battle of Pharsalia (in which be wag alt, 
presept, oo accooat of his ill health), and afbnr^lha 
flight o£ Phfppeyt Cato, who had conaidiiiiblo 
fiwohs, and a |;reat fleet at Dyrrhachkim, deibod 
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CHiero to take the command, beoailM his consular 
dignity gave him a legal title to it. CihinrO, however, 
not only declined it, but absolutely refused daking 
any farther share in the war. dLIpon which, young 
Pompey and his friends called tiim traitor, drew 
their swdids, and would certainly have despatched 
him, had dot Cato interposed, and conve^d him 
out of the camp. 

He got safe to Brundusium', and stayed there 
80iC|e time in expectation of Caesar, who was de- 
tainlP by his affairs in Asia and Egypt. When he 
heard* that the conqueror was arrived at Tarentum, 
and designed to proceed from thence by land to 
Brundusium, he set out to meet him ; not without 
hope, nor yet without some shame and reluctance 
at the thought of trying how he stood in the opinion 
of a victorious enemy before so mapy witnesses. 
He had no occasion, however, either to do or to 
say any thing beneath his dignity. Caesar no sooner 
beneld him, at some considerable distance, advanc- 
ing before the rest, than he dismounted, and tCa to 
embrace him; after which* he went on discoursing 
with him alone for many furlongs. He contuMUl to 
treat him with great kindness and respect ; insmi^h 
that when he had written an encomium on Cato, 
which bore the name of that great man, Caesar, in 
his answer, entitled Anticato, praised both the elo- 
quence and conduct of Cicero ; and «aid he greatly 
icsembled Pericles and Theramenesr** 

When Quintus Ligarius was prosecuted for bear- 
inff arms against Caesar, and Cicero had undertaken 
to^lqgd his cause, Caesar is reported to have said« 
“ Why may w^ot give ourselves a pleasure which 
we have not enjoyed so long, tha|^ of nearing Cicero 
speak ; since 1 have already taken my resolution as 
to Ligarius^ who is clearly a bad raan,|j| well as my 
enemy 1 ” But he was greatly moved wh» dwhft 
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began ; and bid speech, as it prooeedf d, had ^h 
a 'vsbiety of pathos, so irresistible a charm, that^is 
colour often changed, and it was evident that his 
mind was torn with conflicting passions. At last, 
when the orator touched on the battle of Phardalia, 
h6 was so extremely affected, that his wj^ole frame 
trembled, and he let drop some paperg out of his 
hand. Thus conejuered by the force of eloquence, 
he acquitted Liganus. 

The commonwealth being changed into a mo- 
narchy, Cicero withdrew from the scene of^blic 
business, and bestowed his leisure on tbd jmng 
men ,who were desirous to he instructed in pmtoso- 
phy. As these were of the best families, by his in- 
terest with them, he once more obtained great au- 
thority in Rome. He made it his business to com^ 
pose and translate philosophical dialogues, and, ^ 
render the Greek terms of logic and natural philo- 
sophy in the Roman language. For it is said, that 
whe first, or principally, at least, gave Latin terms for 
those Greek words, phantasia nmagination], syaea- 
tathesis [assent], epache [doubtj^ eatal^tu [compre- 
hension], atomos [atom], am&rcs [indivisible], kenon 
{void], and many other such terms in science ; con- 
triving either by metaphorical expression, or strict 
translation, to make them intelligible and familiar to 
the Romans. His ready turn for poetry afforded 
him an^u|e9pent ; for, we are told, when he was in«> 
tent upon he could make five hundred yerses in 
one night. As in this period he spent most of his 
time at his Tusculan oiao, he wrote to bis firiendf , 
'' That he led the life of l^ertes^;” either b^ way of 
lalllery, as his custom was, or from an ambitious^ 
sire of public employment, ancH discontent in 'his 
present situation. Be that as it may, he rarelj^ 
went to IShyne, and then only to pay his conrt to 
^Siesar. He was always one of the first to fote 
^ yoL. VII. R 
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hilD additional honours, and forward to say some- 
ikSg new of him and his actions. Thus, when Cm- 
sar ordered Pompey’s statues, which had been null- 
ed down, to be erected again, f ioero said, That 
by this act of humanity in seitinf up Pompey's sta- 
tues, he had established his own.*^ 

It is reported that he had formed a design to write 
the histo^ of his own country, in which hie would 
have interwoven many^of the Grecian affairs, and 
inserted not only their speeches, but fables. But he 
was prevented by many disagreeable circumstances, 
both public and private, into most of which he 
brouffot himself by his own indiscretion. For, in 
the first place, he divorced his wife Terentia. The 
reasons he assigned were, that she had neglected 
him during the war, and even sent him out without 
n^cesMies. Besides, after his return to Italy, she 
behaved to him with little regard, and did not wait 
on him during his long stay at Brundusium. ' Nay, 
when his daughter, at that time very young, took so 
loB^ a journey to see him, she allowed her butgan 
indifferent equipage and insufficient supplies. In- 
deed, according to his account, his house was^be- 
comp naked and empty through the many debts 
which she aad contracted. These were the most 
specious pretences for the divorce. Terentia, how- 
ever, denied all these charges ; and Cicero himself 
made a full wology for her, by marryiiigf younger 
woman, not Tong after. Terentia saiSyKilook her 
merely for her b^uty ; but bis freedmra Tyro affirms 
that he marri^ her for her wealth; that it might enable 
him to pav his debts. She was, iudebd, very iich| 
and her tortune wiu in the bands of Cioeio, who 
was left her ffitarg^. As bis debts were greats, 
his ftiends and relations persuaded him to many tim 
young lady, notwithstanding the disparilgr of years^ 
and satisfy his creditors out ^ ilsrfyitiiiig. 
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Antony, in Ms answer to the Philippios, taxes him' 
with ** Bepudiating a wife with whom he was grown 
old * and rallies him on account of his peipetually 
keeping at home, like a man unfit either for business 
or war. ^ot long after this match, his daughter 
Tullia, who, gfter the death of Piso, had married 
Lentulus, died in childbed. The philosophers came 
from all parts to comfort hili: for his loss affected 
him extremely; and he eVen put away his new 
bride, because she seemed to rejoice at the death of 
Tullia. In this posture were Cicero’s domestic 
affairs. 

to those of the public, he had no share in the 
conspiracy against Caesar, though he was one of 
Brutus’s particular friends ; and no man was more 
uneasy under the new establishment, or n^R deli- 
rous of having the commonwealth restoreS^ Possi- 
bly they feared hie natural deficiency of oouragoi as 
well as his time of life, at which the boldest oegin 
to droop. After the work was done by Brutus and 
Ci|Mius> the friends of Caesar assembled to reyenp 
his dea^ ; and it was apprehended that Rome womd 
again be plun^ in cm! vrars. Antony, who was 
oonsul, ordered a meeting of the senat^ end Made 
a short speech on the necessity of union* But Ci- 
cero expatiated in a manner suitable to the occasion ; 
and persuaded the senate, in imitation of the Athe- 
mans, general amnesty as to all ffiat had 

been dodBs||iUBt Csesar, and to decree proviaces 
to Brutus anoX/assioB. ^ 

None of these things, however, took effect: for 
the people were inclined to mty on ffib event; and 
when they beheld the dead body of Chesar carried 
into the forum, where Antony showed tiiem his 
stained with blood, and pimrced on all sides with 
swords^ they broke o«l into a transport of rdge. 

• Ofeero sbs then liity-two. 
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ught all over the forum for the actors in that 
and ran with lighted torches to burn their 
By their precaution they escaped this dan- 
But as they saw others, Jess considerable, 
.t&ipending, they left the city. 

Antony, elated with this advantage, became for- 
lAdable to all the opposite party, who supposed that 
he would aim at nothing less than absolute power; 
but Cicero had particular reason to dread him. For 
being sensible that Cicero’s weight in the adminis- 
tration was established again, and of his strong at- 
tactoent to Brutus, Antony could hardly bear his 
prelB^nce. Besides, there had long been some jea- 
lousy and dislike between them on account of the 
dissimilarity of their lives. Cicero, fearing the event, 
was inclined to go with Dolabella into ^ria, as his 
lieutenant. But afterwards Hirtius and IPausa, who 
were to be consuls after Antony, persons of great 
merit, and good friends to Cicero, desired hiAi not 
to leave them ; and promised, with his assistance, to 
destroy Antony. Cicero, without depending m^ch 
on their scheme, gave up that of going with Dola- 
bella, and agreed with the consuls elect to pass 
the summer in Athens, and return when they en- 
tered upon their office. 

Accordingly he embarked for that place without 
taking any principal Roman along with him. But 
bis voyage being accidentally retarded, news was 
brought from Rgme (for be did not ^oiase to be 
without news), that there was a wonderful change 
ill Antony ; that be took all his steps agreeably to 
the sense of the senate ; and that nothing but bis 
presence was wanting to bring matters to tlm best 
establishment. He therefore condemned his exces- 
sive caution, and returned to Rome, 

His first hopes were, not disappointed. Such 
crowds came out to meet him, that almost a whole 
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day was spent at the gates, and on bis yfm hoioii 
in compliments and congratulations. NexNay An- 
tony convened the senate, and sent for Cicero; but 
he kept his bed, pretending that he was indisposed 
with his journey. In reality he seems to have been 
afraid of assassination, in consequence of some hints 
he received by the way. Antony was extremely 
incensed at these suggestions, and ordered a party 
of soldiers either to bring him, or to burn his house 
in case of refusal. However, at the request of 
numbers who interposed, he revoked that order, ]^nd 
bade them only bring a pledge from his house, 

Aft^r this, when they happened to meet, they 
passed each other in silence, and lived in mutual 
distrust. Meantime young Cssar, arriving from 
Apollonia, put in his claim as heir to his unde, and 
sued Antony for tweqly-five million drachmas \ 
which he detained of the estate. 

Hereupon Philip, who had married the mother, 
and Marcellus, who was husband to the sister dC 
Octavius, brought him to Cicero. It was agreed 
between them, that Cicero should assist Csesar with 
hb eloquence and interest, both with the senate and 
the people ; and that Caesar should pve Cicero all 
the protection that his wealth and milita^ influence' 
could afibrd : for the young man bad already col- 
lected a considerable numbv of the veterans who* 
had served under, his uncle. 

Cicero leceHM the offer of his friendship with 
pleasure. For while Pompey and Caesar were liv- , 
ing, Cicero, it seems, had a dream, in which he' 
thought he called“8ome boys, the sons of senators, 
up to t^ Capitol, because Jupiter designed to 
upon one of them for soverm^ of Borne. The d- 
tisens ran with all the eagerness of expectation, and 

* jPlntsKh it wbtekeii la (he ma. It appears fram Pa- 
tcrcidutaod othen, that H wot tevca tioiet as moch. 

r2 
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Dselves about the temple ; and the hoys 
hei/^Hctexts sat silent. The doors suddenly 
ning, the boys rose up one by one, and, in their 
"^rder, passed round the god, ^k^ho reviewed tiiem 
all, and sent them away disappointed: but when 
Octavius approached, he stretched out his hand to 
him, and said, “ Homans, this is the person who, 
when he comes to be your prince, will put an end to 
your civil wars.” This vision, they tell us, made such 
an impression upon Cicero, that he perfectly retained 
the figure and countenance of the boy, though he did 
not yet know him. Next day he went down to the 
Campus Martius, when the boys were just returning 
from their exercises ; and the first who struck his 
eye was the lad in the very form that he had seen 
in his dream. Astonished at the discovery, Cicero 
asked him who were his parents ; and he proved to 
be the son of Octavius, a person not much distin- 
guished in life, and of Attia, sister to Caesar. As 
jjto was so near a relation, and Caesar had no chil- 
'oren of his own, he adopted him, and, by will, left 
him his estate. Cicero, after his dream, whenever 
he met young Octavius, is said to have treated him 
with particular regard ; and he received those marks 
of his friendship with great satisfaction. Besides, 
he happened to be born the year that Cicero was 
consul. 

These were pretended to be the causes of their 
present connexion. But the leading motive with 
Cicero was his hatred of Antony; and the next his 
natural avidity of glory. For he hoped to throw the 
weight of Octavius into the scale of the common^' 
wemth ; and the latter behaved to him with such a 
puerile deference, that he even called him father, 
lienee Brutus, in his letters to Atticus, expressed 
his indignation against Cicero, and said, ** That, as 
through fear of Antony he paid his court tp yopqg 
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Caesar, it was plain that be took not hii^"^iit^siui||l’ 
for the liberty of his country, but only to obtaim^ 
gentle master for himselL*’ Nevertheless, BrufjttJ 
nnding the son of Cicero at Athens, where be 
studying under tlie philosophers, gave him a comh 
mand, and employed him upon many services which 
proved successful. 

Cicero's power at this time was at its greatest 
height; he carried every point that he desired; in- 
somuch that he expelled Antony, and raised such 
a spirit against him, that the consuls Uirtius and 
Pansa were sent to give him battle ; and Otpero 
likevyise prevailed upon the senate to grant Omsar 
the fasces, with the dignity of praetor, as one that 
was fighting for his country. 

Antony, indeed, was l^aten; but both the con- 
suls falling in the action, the troops ranged them- 
selves under the banners of Caesar. The senate 
now fearing the views of a young man who was -so 
much favoured by fortune, endeavoured by hon^pM 
and gifts to draw his forces from him and to diim- 
nish his power. They alleged, that, as Antony was 
put to flight, there was no need to keep such an 
army on foot. Caesar, alarmed at these vigorous 
measures, privately sent some friends to entreat and 
persuade Cicero to procure the consulship for them 
both ; promising, at the same time, that he should 
direct all afi'airs according to bis better judgment, 
and find him perfectly tractable, who was but a 
youth, and haa no ambition for any thing but the 
title and the honour. Caesar himself acknowledged 
afterwards, that, in his apprehensions of beiog en- 
tirely ruin^ and deserted, be seasonably availed 
himself of Cicero’s ambition, persuaded him to 
stand for the consulship, and undertook to snpfort 
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jiliillBvid himself to be imposed upon by ibis young 
solicited the people tor him, «and brought the 
Sjhpiiate into his interest. His friends blamed him for 
% at the time ; and it was not Ihog before he was 
sensible that he had ruined himsmf, and given up 
the liberties of bis country: for Caesar was no 
sooner strengthened with the consular authority, 
than he gave up Cicero*; and reconciling himself 
to Antony and Lepidus, he united his power with 
theirs, and divided the empire among them, asif 
it had been a private estate. At the same time they 
proscribed about two hundred persons whom th^ 
nad pitched upon for a s&cridce. The greatest diiti- 
culty and dispute was about the proscription of Ci- 
cero: for Antony would come to no terms till he 
» was first taken off. Lepidus agreed with Antony 
in this preliminary, but Cssar opposed them both. 
Thejr had a private congress for these purposes near 
the dCy of Bononia, wmch lasted three days. The 
plhge where they met was over against their camps, 
a litie island in the river. Caesar is said to have 
contended for Cicero the two first days ; but the 
third he gave him up. The sacrifices on each part 
were th^e: Caesar was to abandon Cicero to his 
fate; Lwidus, his brother Paulus; and Antony, 
Lucius Caesas, his uncle by th'b mother’s side. Thus 
rage and rancour entirely stifled in them all senti- 
ments of humanity ; or, more properly speaking,, 
they showed that no beast is more savage than maA,'" 
when ^ is possessed of power equal to his passion. 

While his enemies were thus employed, Oioere 
wasathis tuspukui villa^ and his brother Qiuatiin 
with him. When they were informed of the 
scription, they determuied to remove to Aslyra^4i 
ooB^try-hoime of Cicero’s near the sea '; wheie they 

* Imtead of taking bin for his coAeague, be dioie Qaln- 
tmPediafl. 
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intended to take a ahip, and repair to Brutus in Ma- 
cedonia ; for it was reported, that he was already 
very powerful in those parts. They were carried in 
their separate litters, oppressed with sorrow and de- 
spair; and often joining their litters on the road, 
they stopped to bemoan their mutual misfortunes. 
Quintus was the more dejected, because he was in 
want of necessaries ; for, as he said, ho had brought 
nothing from home with him. Cicero, too, had but 
a slender provision. They concluded, therefore, 
that it would be best for Cicero to hasten his flight, 
and for Quintus to return to his house, and get some 
supplies. This resolution being flxed upon, they em- 
braced each other with every expression of sorrow, 
and then parted. 

A few days after, Quintus and his. son were be- 
trayed by his servants to the assassins who cam^n 
quest of them, and lost their lives. As for CicfljL 
he was carried to Astyra; where finding a#eiKy 
he immediately went on board, and coasted amn^ tq 
Circaeum with a favourable wind. The pilots 
preparing immediately to sail from thence ; but Ime- 
ther it was that he teared the sea, or had not yet 
given up all his hopes in Csesar, he disembarked, and 
travelea a hundred furlongs on foot, as if Rome had 
been the place of his de;)tiuation. Renenting, boff- 
ever, afterwards, he left that road, ana i|iade again 
for the sea. He passed the night in the most per- 
plexing and horiid thoughts ; insomuch that he was 
sometimes inclined to go privately into CsesarV 
house, aa^d stab himself upon the .utar of his do- 
mestic gods, to bring the divine vengeance upon' his 
betrayer. But be was deterred from this by the 
fear of torture. Other alternatives, equally distress- 
ful, presented themselves. At last, he put himself 
in the hands of his servants, and ordered them to 
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cany him by sea to Cajeta*, where he had a de- 
lightful retreat in the summer, when the Etesian 
winds set inf* There was a temple of Apollo on 
that coast, from which a flight o^prows came, with 
great noise, towards Cicero’s vessel, as it was mak- 
ing land. They perched on both sides the sailyard, 
where some sat croaking and others pecking the ends 
of the ropes. All looked upon this as an ill omen ; 
yet Cicero went on shore, and, entering his house, 
lay down to repose himself. In the meantime a 
number of the crows settled in the chamber-window, 
and croaked in the most doleful manner. One of 
them even entered in, and alighting on the bed, at- 
tempted, with its beak, to draw off the clothes with 
which he had covered his face. On sight of this, 
the servants began to reproach themselves. ** Shall 
” said they, ** remain to be spectators of our 
er’s murder ? Shall we not protect him, so in- 
and so great a sufferer as he is, when the 
Creatures give him marks of their care and at- 
tMonT’ Then partly by entreaty, partly by force, 
th^got him into his litter, and carried him towards 
the sea. 



Meantime the assassins came up. They were 
j MSn niaqded by Herennius, a centurion, ana Pom- 
^rnluK, & ti&une, whom Cicero had formerly defmd^ 
ed when 4|der a prosecution for parricide. The 
doors of the house being made fast, they broke them 
open. Still Cicero did not appear, and the servants 
who were left behind said th^knew nothing of him^ 
But a young man, named nilologus, bis brqther 
Qumttiil’s freedmin, whom Cicero had instmcled in 


• AceorSiof to Appwn, Cicero was kiUed sear CtihSii hot 
ValeHin Maximus says, the scene of that trafcdy waf at Ga- 
jeta. 

t The nufllheDst winds. 
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the liberal iarts and sciences, informed the tribune, 
that they were carrying the litter through deep shades 
to the seaside. The tribune, taking a few soldiers 
with him, ran to the end of the walk where he was 
to come out. Bui Cicero perceiving that Herennius 
was hastening after him, ordered his servants to 
set the litter down ; and putting his left hand to 
his chin, as it was his custom to do, he looked 
steadfastly upon his murderers. Such an appear- 
ance of misery in his face, overgrown with hair, 
and wasted with anxiety, so much affected the 
attendants of Herennius that they covered their 
faces during the melancholy scene. That officer 
despatched him, while he stretched his neck out of 
the litter to receive the blow. Thus fell Cicero, in 
the sixty-fourth year of his age. Herennius 
off his head, and, by Antony's command, his ha 
too, with which he had written the PbiMjppifi 9 ^ 
was the title he gave his orations against*/^ 
and they retain it to this day. 

When these parts of Cicero's bodv 
to Rome, Antony happened to be holding an assm-^* 
bly for the election of magistrates. He '*90^, sooner 
beheld them, than he cried oui, ** Now let 
an end of all proscriptions.” He t dere<Ampbe|j^ 
and bands to be fastened up over the rotix 
ful spectacle to the Roman people, who tboughf,* 
they did not so much 'see the face Cicero, as a 
pioHire of Antony’s soul. Yet he did one not of ^ 
justice on this occasion, which was the detiyadng 
m Adlologlis to Pomponia the wife of Qipaiffis* 
When she was mistress of his fate, beside OtliSr 
hpniiteinishments, she made him eui off hii om 
iilBb l^piepemeal, and roast and eat it. Thislfm 
aeoonat some btstorians give us ; but T^o, Cieero’e 
fireednjnn, makes no meation of die treacfaeiy of Fbt* 
lologpis. 
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I amlDformcd, that a longlt^i^^tcr^ C^Ar 
to see oite of l)is grandsoQs^Jbofifll him with a CM>ok 
of Cicero*^ in his hands. 1%e i)ho£. alarmed hi the 
accident, endeavoured to hide the^ook under his 
robe; which Csesar perceived, and took it frbm 
him ; and after ilWing; run most of it over as ho 
stood, he returnoj^ tt, andlhaid^ ** My dear child* 
this was an eloquent man, and m lover of his coun- 
try.” 

Being consul at the time when he conquered An- 
tony, he took the son of Cicero for his cotleaguA ; 
uiMC whose auspices the senate took down the sla- 
tilW*hT Antony, defaced all the monuments of his 
honourj and decreed, that, for the future, none of his 
family should bear the name of Marcus. Thus the 
^ine justice reserved the completion of Antony’s 
K l^shment for the house of Cicero. 


PXIIO^THENES AND CICERO 
CQBIPARED. 

he most memorable circumstanceir^ 
emosthenes and Cicero that could bwr^ 
the historians which have comeH^ 
iedge. Though 1 shall not pretend to con 
’ talents for yaking; yet this, 1 d^OK, if 
rve, that Demosuienes, by the eaet ‘ 
both natural and acquired^ i 
dy, came to exceed in energy i 
; cdebrated pleaders of ^ia 
I magnidcence of style, aQ dAil) 
i tutdime of dedamation ; and iriti 
Mt, the most able profeesori ^ i 
ntudies were more general; and, in | 
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kiKKivIftdjl^^d hyid. great Tariety. He has left us 
ft ^dknbet^of phikpNS^cal tracts, com- 

posj^ sipon (he «p|Ui^pIes of the a^m^. And 
we see sometnin^ of an ostentation eC teaming in 
the Tory orations which he wrote for tWjforM, and 
the bar. 


Their different tempms are^isoeniible in their 
^ay of writing. That m Deoibsthenes, without any 
emDe||iishmentB of wit and humolir, is always grave 
and aeriou^. Nor does it smell of the lamp, as 
Pvtbeas tauntingly said, but of the water-drinker, 
of 4he man of thought, of one who was characterise^ 
by the austerities of life. But Cicero, who loi|A tp 
indulge his vein of pleasantry, so much affect4hhe 
wit that be sometimes sunk into the buffoon t and 
by affecting gaiety in the most serious things to 
serve his client, he has offended against the rulegtof 
propriety and decorum. Thus, in his oration Ibr 
Caelins, he says, “ Where is the ab 
with an affluent fortune at comma ^ 
himself in pleasure 1 It would 
enjoy what is in his power ; pari 
of the greatest philosophers plac 
i0.pjeaaure*r 

^v.^Wben Cato impeached KRrena, < 
l^n consul undertook his defence ; ana 


4ook occasion to ridicule several , 

y^tloic$, because Cato was of that sect. 



Wtt d ad Sb far as to raise a laugh in the 
Ijl!# ^tveh among the judges. Upon whUdv 
Wyiiii add said to those who sat by him, ^ 
consul we have T Cicero, im* 
iMpW ^oelknis; and he not only 1 
was gay and smili 



has not quoted tliif punge with 
et (br dte Mceiias of youth ; but ^ 
the nuiwH of ptenmn; 
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DemoBthenes had a care and thoug^htfulness in his 
aspect, which he seldom or never put off. Hence 
his enemies, as he confesses, calleH him a morose ill 
natured man. 

It appears also from their writiffgs, that Dem 08 > 
thenes, when he touches upon his own praise, does 
it with an inoffensive delicacy. Indeed he never 
gives into it at all, but when'he has some great point 
in view ; and on all other occasion is extremely mo- 
dest. But Cicero, in his orations, speaks in such 
high terms of himself that it is plain he had a most 
intemperate vanity. Thus he cries out: 

Let arms revere the robe, the warrior's laurel 
Yield to the palm of eloquence. 

At length he came to commend not only his own 
actions and operations in the commonwealth, but 
his orations too, as well those which he had only 
pronounce as those he had committed to writing, 
as* with a juvenile vanity, he were vying with 
the liMpricians Isocrates and Anaximenes, instead 
af being, inspired with the great ambition of guiding 
toe Roman people, 

Ftote in the field, and dreadful to the foe. 

i JKls dheilnBary, indeed, for a statesman to baftf 
advantage of eloquence ; but it is mean, 
ik^ral to rest in sucn a qualihcation, or to hunt 
affb^raise in that quarter. In this respect Demdit 
theneq behaved with more dignity, witn a superimr 
soul. He said, ** His ability to 
lumiriMNras a mere acquisition ; and not so pgci^t 
but tKpt it Inquired great candour and udalgendfr’k 
He thought it must be, as mdeed it 
is, ouj^^ low and little mind, that caa vatue itseli 
lipon such attainments. 

They bodi, undoubtedly, had fmiitienLnhHitiisy 
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as well 88 powerp to persuade. They had them in 
such a degree that men» who had armi^ at their de- 
votion, stood in need of their support Inns Chares, 
Diopithes, and Leosthenes availed themselves of 
Demosthenes ; Pompey and young Caesar, of Ci- 
cero; as Caesar himself acknowledges in his com- 
mentaries addressed to Agrippa and Maecenas. 

It is an observation no less just than common, 
that nothing makes so thorough a trial of a man’s 
dispoil^ion, as power and authority : for they awake 
every passion, and discover every latent vice. De- 
mosthenes never had an 'opportunity for a trial of 
this kind. He never obtained any eminent charge ; 
nor did he lead those armies against Philip, which 
his eloquence had raised. Bnt Cicero went quaestor 
into Sicily, and proconsul into Cilicia and Cappado- 
cia; at a time, too, when avarice reigned without 
control ; when the governors of provinces, thinking 
it beneath them to take a clandestine advantage, 
fell to open plunder; when to take another’s pro- 
perty was thought no great crime, and he who took 
moderately passed for a man of character. Yet, at 
such a time as this, Cicero gave many proofs of his 
contempt of money; many of his humanity and 
ffoodness. At Rome, with the title only q £ consul, 
he had an absolute and dictatorial power against 
CatMine and bis accomplices. On which occasion 
he verified the predicuon of Plato, That every 
stste will\be delivered from its calamities, whe»,i>y 
the fiwour of lortune, great power unites with wis- 
dom and ^estice in one person.” 

It is mentioned, to the disgrace of Demosthenes, 
that his eloquence was mercenary ; that he privaisly 
composed orations both for Phormio and ApoHo^ 
dome, dioug^ adversaries In the same omise* 
wMch we may add, that he waa sospedsd of^iocsiv- 
h^immsyfroiii the long ef Persia, and ooaSlemaed 
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for taking bribes of Harpalus. Supposing some 
of these the calumnies of those who wrote against 
him (and they are not a few) ; yet it is impossible to 
affirm that he was proof against the presents which 
were sent him by princes, as marks of honour and 
respect. This was too much to be expected from a 
mail who vested his money at interest upon ships. 
Cicero, on the other hand, had magniticent presents 
sent him by the Sicilians, when he was aedile ; by 
the king of Cappadocia, when proconsul; and his 
friends pressed him to receive their benefactions, 
when in exile ; yet, as we have already observed, he 
refused them all. 

The banishment of Demosthenes reflected infamy 
upon him ; for he was convicted of taking bribes : 
that of Cicero, great honour; because be suffered 
for destroying traitors, who had vowed the ruin of 
their country. The former, therefore, departed with- 
out exciting pity or regret : for the latter, the senate 
changed their habit, continued in mourning, and 
could not be persuaded to ipass any act till the peo- 
ple had recalled him. Cicero, indeed, spent the 
time of exile in an inactive manner in Macedonia; 
but with Demosthenes it was a busy period in his 
political character. Then it was (as we have men- 
tioned above) that he went to the several cities of 
Greece, strengthened the common interest, and de- 
feated the designs of the Macedonian ambassadors. 
In which respect he discovered a much greater re- 
gard for his country than Themistocles and Alci- 
biades, when under the same misfortune. After his 
return, be pursued his former plan of government, 
and continued the war with Antipater and the Ma- 
cedonians. Whereas Lsclius reproached Cicero in 
full senate with sitting silent, when Caroaf^ who was 
not yet come to years of maturitv, applied for the 
consulship contrary to law. And Bmtus, in one of 
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his letters, charged him with having reared a 
greater and more insupportable tyranny than that 
which they bad destroyeo/’ 

As to the manner of their death, we cannot think 
of Cicero’s without a contemptuous kind of pity. 
How deplorable to see an old man, for want of pro- 
per resolution, suffering himself to be carried about 
by his servants, endeavouring to hide himself from 
death, which was a messenger that nature would 
soon have sent him, and overtaken notwithstanding 
and slaughtered by his enemies 1 The other, though 
he did discover some fear, by taking sanctuary, 
is, nevertheless, to be admired for the provision be 
had made of poison, for the care with wnich he bad 
preserved it, and his noble manner of using it. So 
that, when Neptune did not afford him an asylum, 
be had recourse to a more inviolable altar, rescued 
himself from the weapons of the guards, and eluded 
the cruelty of Antipater. 
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DEMETRIUS, 

Those who first thought that the arts might be com- 
pared to the senses, in the perception of their re- 
spective objects, appear to me to have well under- 
stood the power by which that perception was to be 
formed, the power of distinguishing contrary quali- 
ties; for this they have in common. But in the 
mode of distinguishing, as well as in the end of 
what is distinguished, they evidently differ. The 
senses, for instance, have no connate power of per- 
ceiving a white object more than a black one ; what 
is sweet more than what his bitter; or what is soft 
and yielding, more than what is hard and solid. 
Their office is to receive impressions from such ob- 
jects as strike upon them, and to convey those im- 
(K'essions to the mind. But the operation of the 
scrts is more rational. They are not, like the senses, 
passive in their perceptions. They choose or reject 
what is proper or improper. What is good they at- 
tend to primarily and intentionally; and what is 
evil, only accidentally, in order to avoid it. Thus, 
the art of medicine considers the nature of diseases ; 
and music that of discordant sounds, in order to 
produce their contraries. And the most excellent of 
all arts, temperance, justice, and prudence, teach us 
to judge not only of what is honourable, just, and 
useful, but also of what is pernicious, disgraceful, 
and unjust. These arts bestow no praise on that 
innocence which .boasts of an entire ignorance of 
vice ; in their reckoning, it is rather an absurd sim- 
plicity to be ignorant of those things, which every 
man that is disposed to live virtuously should make 
it his particular care to know. Accordingly the an- 
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cient Spartans, at their feasts, usiild^to compel the 
helots to drink an excessive quantity of wine, and 
then brin^ them into the public halls where they 
dined, to show the young men what drunkenness 
was. 

We do not, indeed, think it agreeable, either to 
humanity or good policy, to corrupt some of the spe- 
cies, in order not to corrupt others. Y et, perhaps, it 
may not be amiss to insert among the rest of the 
lives, a few examples of those who have abused 
their power to the purposes of licentiousness, and 
whose elevation has only made their vices greater 
and mpre conspicuous. Not that we adduce them 
to give pleasure, or to adorn our paintings with the 
graces of variety ; but we do it from the same mo- 
tive with Ismenias the Theban musician, who pre- 
sented his scholars both with good and bad per- 
formers on tlie flute ; and used to say, '* Thus vou 
must play, and. Thus you must not play.” An^ 
Antigenidas observed, **That young men wouldl 
hear able performers with much greater pleasure* 
after they had heard bad ones.” In like manner, 
according to my opinion, we shall behold and imi- 
tate the virtuous with greater attention, if we be not 
entirely unacquainted with the characters of the vi- 
cious and infamous. 

In this book, therefore, we shall give the lives of 
Demetrius sumamed Poliorcetes, and of Antony 
the triumvir: men who have most remarkably ven- 
fled that observation of Plato, ** That great P|^ 
produce great vices, as well as virtues.” Th^ 
were equally addicted to wine and women; both 
excellent soldiers, and persons of great munificence; 
but, at the same time, prodigal and insolent. There 
was the same resemblance in their fortune : for, in 
the course of their lives, they met both with gmt 
success, and great disappointments; now, extend- 
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ing their conquuts with the utmost rapidity, and now 
losing all; now falling beyond all expectation; and 
now recovering themselves when there Whs as little 
prospect of such a change. This i^linilarity there was 
in their lives; and in the concluding scene there was 
not much difference ; for the one was taken by his 
enemies, and died in captivity, and the other was 
near sharing the same fate. 

Antigonus having two sons by Stratonice, tlie 
daughter of Corraeus, called the one after his brother, 
Demetrius, and the other after his father, Philip. So 
most historians say. But some affirm that Deme- 
trius was not the son of Antigonus, but his nephew; 
and that his father dying and leaving him an infant, 
and his mother soon after marrying Antigonus, he 
was, on^hat account, considered as his son. Philip, 
who was not many years younger than Demetrius, 
died at an early period. Demetrius, though tall, was 
not equal in size to his father Antigonus. But his 
^auty and mien were so inimitable that no statuary 
or painter could hit off a likeness. His countenance 


i a mixture of grace and dignity; and was at once 
[able and awful; and the unsubdued and eager air 


amiable and awful; and the unsubdued and eager air 
of youth was blended with the majesty of the hero 
and the king. There was the same happy mixture in 
his behaviour, which inspired, at the same time, both 
pleasure and awe. In his hours of leisure, a most 

J eeable companion; in his table, and every spedetf 
entertainment, of all princes the most deucate; 
and yet, when business called, notUng could equal 
his activity, his diligence, and despatch. In which 
respect he imitated Bacchus most of all the gods ; 
since he was not only terrible in war, but knew bow 
to lermiaate war with pefce, and turn with the bapr 
piest address to the joys a^ pleasures which that 
mspires. 

His affection for his father was remarkably gr^; 
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and in the respect he paid his mother^ his love for his 
other parent was very discernible. -His duty was 
geiiiiine, and not in the least influenced by the con- 
siderations* of high station or power. Demetrius 
happening to come from hunting, when his father was 
giving audience to some ambassadors, went up and 
saluted him, and then sat down by him with his 
javelins in bis hand. After they had received their 
answer, and were going away, Antigonus called out 
to them, and said, ** You may mention, too, the 
happy terms upon which 1 am with my son.^’ .By 
which he gave them to understand, that the harmony 
and confidence in which they lived, added strength 
to the kingdom, and security to his power. So inca- 

{ )able is regal authority of admitting a partner, so 
iable to jealousy and hatred, that the greatest and 
oldest of Alexander’s successors rejoiced that he 
had no occasion to fear his own son, but could freely 
let him approach him with his weapons in bis hanii. 
Indeed, we may venture to say, that this family 
alone, in the course of many successions, was free 
from these evils. Of all the descendants of Anti- 

§ onus, Philip was the only prince who put his son to 
eath; whereas, in the families of other kings, no- 
thing is more common than the murders of sons, 
mothers, and wives. As for the killing of brothers, 
like a postulatum in geometry, it was considered as 
indisputably necessary to the safety of the reigning 
prince. 

That Demetrius was originally well dimsed by 
nature to the offices of humanity and friendship, the 
following is a proof. M ithridates, the son of Arii>- 
barzanes, was of the same age, and bis constant 
Qompanion. He was likewise one of the attendants 
of Antigonus, and bore an uablemished character. 
Yet Antigonus oonceived some suspicion of him 
from a dream. He thought he enter^ a large and 
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beantifiil field, and sowed it with filing of gold. This 
produced a crop of the same precious metal ; but 
coming a little after to visit it, he found it was cut, 
and n^ing left but the stalks. As he was in great 
distress about his loss, he heard %ome people say, 
that Mithridates had reaped the golden harvest, and 
was gone with it towards the Euxine sea. 

Disturbed at the dream, he communicated it to his 
son, having first made him swear to keep it secret, 
and, at the same time, informed him of his absolute 
determination to destroy Mithridates. Demetrius 
was exceedingly concerned at the affair ; but though 
his friend waited on him as usual, that they might 
pursue their diversions together, he durst not speak 
to him on the subject, because of his oath. By de- 
pees, however, lie drew him aside from the rest of 
his companioiis: and when they were alone, he wrote 
on the ground, with the bottom of his spear, ** Fl^, 
Mithridates.” The young man understanding his 
danger, fied that night into Cappadocia; and fate 
soon accomplished the dream of Antigonus. For 
Mithridates conquered a rich and extensive country, 
and founded the family of the Pontic kings, which 
continued through eight successions, and was at last 
destroyed by the Romans. This is a sufficient evi- 
dence that Demetrius was naturally well inclined to 
justice and humanity. 

But as, according to Empedocles, love and hatred 
are the sources of perpetual wars between the ele- 
ments, particularly such as touch or approach each 
other; so among tne successors of Alexander there 
were continual wars; and die contentions were always 
the most violent when inflamed by the opposition of 
interact, or vicinity of place. This was the case of 
Antiffonus and Ptolemy. Anligonns, while he re^ 
sided in PInygia, raeeived information Hist Fuflemy 
was feme fteai Cypnis inlo Syria, whera he wan ra- 
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vaging the country, and reducing the cities either by 
solicitation or force. Upon this he sent his son De- 
metrius against him, though he was only twen^-two 
years of age; and in this first command hSd the 
^eatest and most difficult affairs to manage. But a 
young and unexperienced man was unequ^ly match- 
ed with a general from the school of Alexander, who 
had distinguished himself in many impottant combats 
under that prince. Accordingly, he was defeated 
near Gaza ; five thousand of his men were killed, and 
eight thousand taken prisoners. He lost also his 
tents, his military chest, and his whdle equipage. 
But Ptolemy sent them back to him, toother with 
his friends: adding this generous and obliging mes- 
sage, ** That they ought only to contend for glory 
and empire.” When Demetrius^ received it, be 
begged of the gods, ** That be might not long be 
Ptolemy’s debtor, but soon have it in bis power to 
return the favour.” Nor was he disconcerted, as 
most young men would be, with such a miscarriage 
in his first etfsay. On the contrary, like a complete 
general, accustomed to the vicissitudes of fortune, 
he employed himself in making new levies and pro- 
viding arms; he kept the cities to their duty, and 
exermsed the troops he bad raised. 

As soon as Ant^onus was apprised bow the battle 
went, be said, Ptolemy has, indeed, beaten boys, 
but he shall soon have to do with men.” However, 
as he did not choose to repress the spirit of his son, 
on bis request* he gave him permission to try b'ls for- 
tune again by himself. Not long after this, Cilles, 
Ptolemy’s general, undertook to drive Dmetrius 
entirely out of Syria ; for which purpose he brought 
with him a numerous army, though he held him m 
contempt on account of Ins late dmeat. Bat Deme- 
trius, by a sudden attack, struck his adversaries witli 
such apanic that both the camp and the genemi fell 
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into his hands, together with very considerable trea- 
Bures. Y et he did not consider the gain, but the 
ability to give: nor so much valued the glory and 
riche*which this advantage broi%ht him, ns its ena- 
bling him to requite the generosity of Blolemy. He 
was not, however, for proceeding upon his own judg- 
ment; he consulted his father; and, on his free per- 
mission to act as he thought proper, loaded Cilles 
and his friends with his favours, and sent them back 
to their master. By this turn of affairs, Ptolemy lost 
his footing ij Syria ; and Aotigonus marched down 
from Celsente, rejoicing in his son’s success, and im- 
patient to embrace him. 

Demetrius, after this, being sent to subdue the 
Nabathaean Arabs, found himself in great danger, 
by falling into a desert country, which afforded no 
water. But the barbarians, astonished at his un- 
common intrepidity, did not venture to attack him ; 
and he retirea with a considerable booty, amongst 
which were seven hundred camels. 

Antigonus had formerly taken Babylon from Se- 
leucus ; but he had recovered it by his own arms ; 
and was now marching With his main army, to reduce 
the nations which bordered upon India, and the pro- 
vinces about Mount Caucasus. Meantime Deme- 
trius, hoping to find Mesopotamia unguarded, sud- 
denly passed the Euphrates, and fell upon Babylon. 
There were two strong castles in that city ; but by 
this manceuvre in the absence of Seleucus, he seised 
one of them, dislodged the garrison, and placed there 
seven thousand of his own men. After this, he or- 
dered the rest iff his soldiers to plunder the coantry 
for their own use, and then returned to the seacoast. 
By these procee^ngs he left Seleucus better esta- 
blished in his dominions than ever; for his laying 
waste the country, seemed as if he had no farther 
claim to it. 
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In his return through ^ria, he was informed that 
Ptolemy was besieging Halicarnassus; upon which 
he hastened to its relief, and obliged him to retire. 
As this ambition to succour the distressed^ained 
Antigonus and Demetrius great reputation, they con- 
ceived a strong desire to rescue all Greece from the 
slavery it was held in by Cassander and Ptolemy. 
No piince ever engaged in a more just and honour- 
able war. For they employed the wealth which they 
had gained by the conquest of the barbarians, for the 
advantage of the Greeks; solely with a view to the 
honour that such an enterprise promised. 

When they had resolved to oegin their operations 
with Athens, one of his friends advised Antigonus, 
if he took the city, to keep it, as the key of Greece; 
but that prince would not listen to him. He said, 
** The best and securest of all keys was the friend- 
ship of the people ; and that Athens was the watch- 
tower of the world, from whence the torch of his 
glory would blaze over the earth.” 

In consequence of these resolutions, Demetrius 
sailed to Athens with five thousand talents of silver, 
and a fleet of two hundred and fifty ships. Deme- 
trius, the Phalerean, governed the city for Cassander, 
and had a go6d garrison in the fort of Munychia. 
His adversary, who managed the affair, both with 
prudence and good fortune, made his appearance be- 
fore the Pirmus on the twenty-fifth of May *. The 
town bad no information of his approach ; and. when 
they saw his fleet coming in, they concluded that it 
belonged to Ptolemy, andprepared to receive it as 
8uq|i. But at last the oflScers who commanded in 
the city, being undeceived, ran to oppose it. All the 
tumult and confosioB followed, which was natural 
when an enemy came unexpect^, and was already 
lauding. For Demetrius nndiog the mouth of tlie 
* ThargtWm, 
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harbour open, ran in with ease; and the people could 
plainly distinguish him on the deck of his ship, whence 
he made signs to them to compose themselves and 
keep sj^nce. They complied wit||Jiis demand; and 
a herald was ordered to proclaim, “ That his father 
Antigonus, in a happy hour he hoped for Athens, 
had sent him to reinstate them in their liberties, by 
expelling the garrison, and to restore their laws and 
ancient form of government.** 

Upon this proclamation, the people threw down 
their arms, and receiving the proposal with loud ac- 
clamations, desired Demetrius to land, and called 
him their benefactor and deliverer. Demetrius, the 
Phalerean, and his partisans, thought it necessary to 
receive a man who came with such a superior force, 
though he should perform none of his promises, and 
accordingly sent deputies to make their submission. 
Demetrius received them in an obliging manner, and 
sent back with them Aristodemus the Milesian, a 
friend of his father’s. At the same time, he was not 
unmindful of Demetrius the Phalerean, who, in this 
revolution, was more afraid of the citizens than of 
the enemy ; but out of regard to his character and 
virtue, sent him with a strong convoy to Thebes, 
agreeably to his request. He likewise assured the 
Athenians, that however desirous he might be to see 
their city, he would deny himself that pleasure till he 
had set it entirely free, by expelling the garrison. He 
therefore surrounded the fortress of Munychia with a 
ditch and rampart, to cut off its communication with 
the rest of ^e city, and then sailed to'Megara, where 
Cassander had another garrison. 

On his arriTal, he was informed, that Cratesipolis, 
the wife of Alexander the son of Polyperchon, a ce- . 
lebrated beauty, was at Paine, and had w desire to* 
fee him. In consequence of which he left his forces 
in the territoiy of Megara, and with afewKght horse 
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took the road to Patnc. When he was near the 
place, he drew off from his men, and pitched his tent 
apart, that Cratesipolis might not be perceived when 
she came to pay her visit. But a party of the.enemy 
getting intelligence of this, fell suddenly upoh him. 
In his alarm, he had only time to throw over him a 
mean cloak ; and, in that disguise, saved himself by 
flight. So near an infamous captivity had his intem- 
perate love of beauty brought him. As for his tent, 
the enemy took it, with all the riches it contained. 

After Megara was taken, the soldiers prepared to 
plunder it ; but the Athenians interceded strongly 
for that people, and prevailed. Demetrius was sa- 
tisfied Vrith expelling the garrison, and declared the 
city free. Amidst these transactions, he bethought 
himself of Stilpo, a philosopher of great reputation, 
who sought only the retirement and tranquillity of a 
studious life. He sent for him, and asked him, 
** Whether they had taken any thing from him?’’ 
** No,” said Stilpo, 1 found none that wanted to 
steal any knowledge.” The soldiers, however, had 
clandestinely carried off almost all the slaves. 
Therefore, when Demetrius paid his respects to him 
again, on leaving the place, he said, ** Stilpo, I 
leave you entirely free.” ** True,” answered Stilpo, 
** for you have not left a slave among us.” 

Demetrius then returned to the siege of Muny- 
chia, dislpdged the nrrison, and demolished the 
fortress. After which the Athenians pressed Jiim to 
enter the eftv, and he complied. Having assembled 
the people, he reestablish^ the commonwealtb in its 
ancient form ; and, moreover, promised them, in the 
neme of his father, a hundiM and tboumd 
tneasures* of wheat, and timber enoum to bnild a 
hundred galleys. Tim they reoovered the demo- 
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crac^ fifteen years after it was dissolved. During; 
the interval, after the Lamian war, and the battle of 
Cranon, the government was called an oligarchy, but 
in fact, was moiiarchial ; for the ^ow8c of Deme- 
trius, the Phalerean, met with no control. 

Their deliverer appeared glorious in his services 
to Athens ; but they rendered him obnoxious by the 
extravagant honours they decreed him. For they 
were the first who gave him and his father Antigo- 
nus the title of kings, which they had hitherto reli- 
giously avoided ; and which was, indeed, the only 
thing left the descendants of Philip and Alexander, 
uninvaded by their generals. In the next place,^ 
they alone * honoured them with the appellation of 
the gods protectors ; and, instead of denominating 
the year as formerly, from the archon, they abolished 
his office, created annually in his room a priest of 
those gods protectors, and prefixed his name to all 
their public acts. They likewise ordered that their 
portraits should be wrought in the holy veil with 
those of the other godst* They consecrated the 
place where their patron first alighted from his 
chariot, and erected an altar there to Demetrius 
Catabates, They added two to the number of their 

* No other people were found capable of such vile adula- 
tion. Their servility showed how little they deserved the li- 
berty that was restored theui. 

f Every fifth year the Athenians celebrated the Panathe- 
iiwa, or festival of Minerva, and carried in procession the 
Peplum^ or holy veil, in which the defeat of the Titans, and 
the actions of Minerva, were inwrought. In this veil, too, 
they placed the flpires of those commanders who had dis- 
tinguisbed .themselves by their victories; and from thence 
came the ezpreisiom that such a one was worthy of the Pep- 
lum ; meaning, that he was a brave soldier. As to the form 
of the PeptitrP, it was a large robe without sleeves. It was 
drawn by land In a machine like mehip along the Ceramieiu,’ 
as far as the temple of Csres at Ehmiua ; from whence it was 
brought back and consecrateil ip the citadel. 
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tribes, and called them Demetria$ and Antigonis; 
in consequence of which the senate, which before 
consisted of five hundred" members, was to consist 
of six hundred ; for each tribe supplied fifty. * 

Stratocles, of whose inventions these wise compli- 
ments were, thought of a stroke still higher. He 
procured a decree, that those who should be sent 
upon public business from the commonwealth of 
Athens to Antigonus and Demetrius, should not be 
called ambassadors, but Tkeori, a title which had 
been appropriated to those who, on the solemn fes- 
tivals, carried the customary sacrifices to Delphi and 
Olympia, in the name of the Grecian states. This 
Stratocles was, in all respects, a person of the most 
daring effrontery and the most debauched life, inso- 
much that he seemed to imitate the ancient Cleon 
in his scurrilous and licentious behaviour to the peo- 
ple. He kept a mistress called Phylacium; and 
one day, when she brought from the market some 
heads for supper, he said, Why how now ! you 
have provided us just such things to eat, as we 
statesmen use for tennis-balls.” 

When the Athenians were defeated in the seafight 
near Amorgas, he arrived at Athens before any ac- 
count of the misfortune had been received, and pas- 
sing through the Ceramicus with a chaplet on liis«r 
head, told the people that they were victorioos. 
He then movea that sacrifices of thanksgiving 
should bs offered, and meat distributed aoiong the 
tribes for a public entertainment. Two days after, 
the poor uemains of the fleet were brought home ; 
and the people, in great anpr, calling him to mwer 
for the imposkioA, he maob hb appearance in the 
hmght of the tumult, wiUi the most consummate as- 
surance, and said,^‘* What harm have 1 done you, 
in makkig you merry for two days!** Such was the 
impud^Mmof Stinto!to. 
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But there were other extravagances hotter than 
fire itself, as Aristophanes expresses it. One flat- 
terer outdid even StratQCles in servility, by procur- 
ing a decree that Demetrius, whoever lie visited 
Athens, should be received with the same honours 
that were paid to Ceres and Bacchus ; and that 
whoever exceeded the rest in the splendour and mag- 
nificence of the reception he gave that prince, should 
have money out of the treasury to enable him to set 
up some pious memorial of bis success. These in- 
stances of adulation concluded with their changing 
the name of the month Munychion to Demetrion, 
with calling the last day of every month Demetrius ; 
and the Dionysia, or feasts of Bacchus, Demetria, 

The gods soon showed Jiow much they were of- 
fended at these things. For the veil in which were 
wrought the figures of Demetrius and Antigonus, 
along with those of Jupiter and Minerva, as they 
carried it through the Ceramicus, was rent asutider 
by a sudden storm of wind. Hemlock grew up in 
great quantities round the altars of those princes, 
though it is a plant seldom found in that country. 
On the day when the Dionysia were to be celebra- 
ted, they were forced to put a stop to the procession 
by the excessive cold, which came entirely out of 
season ; and there fell so strong a hoar frost, that it 
blasted not only the vines and fig-trees, but great 
part of the com in the blade. Hence, Philippides, 
who was an enemy to Slratocles, thus attacked him 
in one of his comedies. — ** Who was the wicked 
cause of our vines being blasted by the frost, and of 
the sacred veil’s being rent asunder ? He who trans- 
ferred the honours of the gods to men : it is he, not 
comedy *, that is the ruin of the people.” Philip- 

• It ii probable that Stratooles, ond the other peraoas of 

his character, inveighed agalnit the diiunatic writers, on ac- 
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pides enjoyed the friendehip of Lysimachus^ and 
the Atheniaos received tpany favours from that 
prince on his account. whenever Lysimachus 

was waited on by this poet, or happened to meet 
him, he considered it as a good omen, and a happy 
time to enter upon any great business or important 
expedition. Besides, he was a man of excellent 
character, never importunate, intriguing, or over 
officious, like those who are bred in a court. One 
day Lysimachus called to him in the most obliging 
manner, and said, ** What is there of mine that you 
would share in Anything,*’ said he, “ but your 
secrets.*' I have purposely contrasted these cha- 
racters, that the dinerence may be obvious between 
the comic writer and the ^^Q^^gogue. 

What exceeded all the lage of flattery we have 
mentioned was the decree proposed by Dromuclides 
the Sphettian ; according to which they were to con- 
sult the oracle of Demetrius, as to the manner in 
which they were to dedicate certain shields at Del- 
phi. It was conceived in these terms : ** In a for- 
tunate hour, be it decreed by the people, that a citi- 
zen of Athens be appointed to go to the god pro- 
tector, and, after due sacrifices offered, demand of 
Demetrius, the god protector, what will be tbe most 
pious, the most honourable and expeditious method 
of consecrating the intended offerings. And it is 
hereby enacted, that the people of Athens will fol- 
low the method dictated by his oracle.'' By this 
mockery of incense to his vanity, who was scarcely 
in bis senses before, they render^ him perfectly in- 
sane. 

During his stay tt Athens, he married Eurydice, 
a descendant of the ancient Miitiades, who was the 

count of tbe libcrtie* tbby took with their vices. Though 
this was after the time that the mtddU comedy prevalleA at 
Athens. 
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widow of Ophelias king of C^rene, and had returned 
to Athens after his death. The Athenians reckoned 
this a particular favour and honour to their city ; 
though Demetrius made no sort o(|jdifficulty of mar* 
rying, and had many wives at the same time. Of 
all his wives, he paid most respect to Phil a, because 
she was the daughter of Antipater, and had been 
married to Craterus, who, of all the successors of 
Alexander, was most regretted by the Macedonians. 
Demetrius was very young when his father per- 
suaded him to marry her, though she was advanced 
in life, and on that account unfit for him. As he 
was disinclined to the match, Anticonus is said to 
have repeated to him that verse of imripides, with a 
happy parody : 

When Fortune apmuls her stores, we yield to marriage 

Against the bent of imture. 


Only putting marriage instead of bofidage. How- 
ever, tue respect which Demetrius paid Phila and his 
odmr wives was not of such a nature but that he 


publicly 
as freem 


entertained many mistresses, as well slaves 
om women, and was more infamous for his 


excesses of that sort, than any other prince of his 
time. 


Meantime his father called him to take the con- 
duct of the war aranst Ptolemy ; and he found it 
necessary to obey him. But as it gave him pain to 
leave (he war he had undertaken for the liberties of 
Oieece, which was so much more advantageous in 
point of glory, he sent to Oleonides, who commanded 
for Pompey in Sicyon and Corinth, and offered him 
a pecuniary consideration, on condition that he 
woitid set lliose cities frea, Cleonkles, not aooept- 
ing the proposal, Demetrius Jpnmediately embarked 
tea troops^ and sailed to Cypms. There he bad an 
engagement with Menelaus, brother to Ptolemy, and 
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defeated him. Ptolemy himself soon after made his 
appearance with a great number of land forces, and 
a considerable fleet. On which occasion, several 
menacing and haughty messages passed between 
them. Ptolemy bade Demetrius depart, before he 
collected all his forces and trod him under foot; 
and Demetrius said, he would let Ptolemy go, if he 
would promise to evacuate Sicyon and Corinth. 

The approaching battle awaked the attention not 
only of the parties concerned, but of all other 
princes ; for, beside the uncertainty of the event, so 
much depended upon it that the conqueror would 
not be master of Cyprus and Syria alone, but super 
rior to «ill his rivals in power. Ptolemy advanced 
with a hundred and fifty ships, and he had ordered 
Menelaus, with sixty mdfo, to come out of the har- 
bour of Sal amis, in the beat of the battle, and put 
the enemy in disorder, by falling on his rear. Against 
these sixty ships, Demetrius appointed a guard of 
ten, for that number was sufficient to block up the 
mouth of the harbour. His land forces he ranged 
on the adjoining promontories, and then bore down 
upon his adversary with a hundred and eighty ships. 
This he did with so much impetuosity that Ptolemy 
could not stand the shock, but was defeated, anm 
ded with eight ships only, which were all that he 
saved. For seventy were taken, with their crews, 
and the rest were sunk in the engagement. His 
numerous train, his servants, friends, wives, arms, 
money, and machines, that were statioDed near the 
fleet in transports, all fell into die hands of Deme- 
trius, and he carried them to his camp. 

Among these was the celebrated Lamia, who at 
first was only taken notice of for her perforiaing on 
the flute, v^ch was by no means contemptible, 
afterwards became famous as a courtesan. By this 
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time her beauty wm id the wane, yet she captivated 
VsiDetrias, though' B<d War her age, and so effectu- 
ally enslaved him by the peculiar power of her ad- 
dress, that, though other women bad a passion for 
him, he could only think of her. 

After the seafight, Menelaus made no further re- 
sistaUQje, but surrendered Salamis with all the ships, 
and the land forces, which consisted of twelve hun- 
dred horse, and twelve thousand foot. 

This victory, so great in itself, Demetrius rendered 
still more glorious by generosity and humanity, in 
giving the enemy’s dead an honourable interment, 
and setting t^e prisoners free. He selected twelve 
hundred complete suits of armour from the spoils, 
and bestowed them on t^ Athenians. Aristode- 
raus, the Mtiesiaa, was til person he sent to his 
father with an account of the victory. Of all the 
courtiers, this man was the boldest flatterer ; and, on 
the present occasion, he designed to outdo himself. 
When he arrived on the coast of Syria from Cyprus, 
he would not suffer the ship to make land ; but or- 
dering it to anchor at a distance, and all the com- 
pany to remain in it, he took the bogt, and went on 
shore alone. He advanced towards the palace of 
^ntigonuB, who was watching for the event of this 
battle v^th all the solicitude that is natural to a man 
who has BO great a concern at stake. As soon as 
he was informed that the messenger was coming, his 
anxiety increased to such a degree that he could 
scarce keep within his palace. He sent his officers 
and friends, one after another, to Aristodemus, to 
dcffiaod what intelligence he broueht. But, instead 
of giving any of them an answer, he walked on with 
in^'slmce'ftttd solemnity. The king by this time 
Igneh nlsiiWKdy and having no longer patignoe, went 
donfr to ttmet him. A great crowd Was ga- 
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thered about Aristodemus, and ^ple were runaiiig 
from all quarters to the palace to hear the news4 
When he was near enough to be heard, he stretched 
out his hand, and cried aloud, ** Hail to king Anti- 
gonus ! we have totally beaten Ptolemy at sea f^we 
are masters of Cyprus, and have made sixteen tii6u* 
sand eight hundred prisoners.’" Antigonus answer- 
ed, ** Hail to you too, my good friend ! but 1 will 
punish you for torturing us so long ; you shall wait 
long for your reward.” 

The people now, for the first time, proclaimed 
Antigonus and Demetrius kings. Antigonus had 
the (hadem immediately put on by hi^fHends. He 
sent one to Demetrius ; in the letter that accom- 
panied it, addressed hiiflkinder the style of king. 
The Egyptians, when they were apprized of this 
circumstance, gave Ptolemy likewise the title of 
king, that they might not appear to be dispirited 
with their late defeat The olher successors of 
Alexander caught eagerly at the opportunity to ag- 
grandize themselves. Lysimachus took the diadem ; 
and Seleucus M the same in his transaotions with 
the Greeks. Ine latter had worn it some time, 
when be gave audience to the barbarians. Gassan- 
der alone, while others wjote to* him, and %aloted 
him as lung, prefixed bb name to the letters in the 
same manner as formerly. 

This title proved not a mere addition to their 
name and figure. It gave them higher notions. It 
introduced a pompousness into their maraees, and 
self-importance into their ^soonrse. Just as tsage* 
dians, when they Uke the habit of kings, chn^ 
their gait, their voice, their whole deportmol^ 
manner of address. AAer t^ they beciM aMm 
severe in their judicial capacity ; for thev laki asMo 
that dissimulation with which they had conoedaA 
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tkdr power, (pad made them much milder 

‘»i more favour<)ble to their subjects. So ipi^h 
^dould one word of a flatterer do ! si^ih a change fltd 
It effect in the whole face of the VKsrld ! ^ 

Antigonus, elated with his son’s achievements at 
immediately * 'marched against Ptolemy; 
comthfeming his land forces in person, while Deme- 
trius, with a powerful fleet, attended him along the 
coast. One of Antigonus’s dflends, named Medius, 
had the event of this eitpedition communicated to 
him in a dream. He thought that Antigonus and 
his whole army were running a race. At first he 
seemed to run with great swiftness and force ; but 
afterwards bis strength cadually abated ; and, on 
turning, he became very ^ak, and drew his breath 
with such pain, that he could scarce recover himself. 
Accordingly, Antigonus met with mauy difliculties 
at land, and Demetrius encountered such a storm at 
sea, that he was in danger of being driven upon an 
impracticable shore. In this storm be lost many of 
ills ships, and returned without effecting any thiiiff, 

Antigonus was now little short of eighty ; and w 
great size and weight disqualified fiim for war, ||Rl 
more than his age. He therefore left the military 
department to his eon, who by his good foitdfne, as 
well as ability, managed it in the happiest manner. 
Nor was Antigonus hurt by his son’s debaucheries, 
his expensive appearance, or his long carousals^ 
lor these were tlie things in which Demetrius eifl4k 
played himself in time of peace with the utmost li- 
centiousness and most unbounded avidity. But in 
war, no mmif however naturally temperate, exceeded 
him in aobriety. 

When the power that Lamia had oyer him was 
.evident to ijlllhe world* Demetrins came aftpr some 
^expedition ier other to salute his father, anddussed 
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him so cordially that he said, "** Si^- 

Xv^ Illy son, you think ytlj^'^n^kissin^ Lantw 
Ontts when he had been sfiehdwg many davs wN|i 
his inends overttbe bottle, be excused himsen at 
return to court by saying, ** That he had been hin- 
dered by a defluxion/’ heard,'* sa^d Anti- 

gonus, *' but whether was Che defluxion frdib V^os 
or from Chios {'* Another time, being inforilfeid that 
he was indisposed, he went to see him ; and when 
he came to the door,^e met one of nis ferourites 
going out. He went in, howerer, and sitting down 
by him, took hold of his hand. Demetrius said his 
fever had noW left him. ** 1 know it," said Antigo- 
nus, *^'for 1 met it this moment at the door." With 
such mildness he treatec^is son's faults, out of re- 
gard to his excellent perfOTmances. It is the custom 
of the Scythians in the midst of their carousds to 
strike the strings of their bows, to recal, as it were, 
their courage which is meltihg away in pleasure. 
But Demetrius one while rave himself up entirely to , 
pleasure, and another while to business ; he did nel'^ 
intermix them. His military talents, therefore^ did 
iM suffer by bis attentions of a gayer kind. 

^ffay, he seemed to show mater abilities in his 
preparations for war than in the use of them. He 
was not content unless he had stores that were more 
than sufScient There was something peouliariy 
ipeat in the construction of his ships ana enghtesp 
#nd he took an unwearied pleasure m tim hmdiag 
of new ones. For he was inranious in the spe^- 
lative part mechanics; and>e did'^ not, Hke htlinr 
princes, apply his taste and knowledge of those axte 
to the purposes of diversion, or to pnfinits of no 
utility, sudk as playing on the flute, painflug^ ^ 

pns, king of Macedon, speht Us 1iom of 
vn. ® 
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leisure ^knakipg^little taUas and lamps. Attaius^ 
awnamed PhilometerfJkiifDOBed himself with plant- 
ing poisonous herbs, not only henbane and helle- 
bore, but hemlock, aconite, and 4^|rycnium X, These 
he cultivated in the royal gardens, and beside ga- 
thering them at their proper seasons, made it his 
business to know the qualities of their juices and 
fruit. And the kings of Parthia took a pride in 
forging and sharpening heads for arrows. But the 
mechanics of Demetrius were of a princely kind; 
there was always something g^eat in the fabric. To- 
gether with a spirit of curiosity and love of the arts, 
there appeared in all his works a grandeur of design 
and dignity of invention, so that they were not only 
worthy of the genius and ^ealth but of the hand of 
a king. His frienda were' astonished at their great- 
ness, and his very enemies were pleased with their 
beauty. Nor is this Ascription of him at all exag- 
gerated^ His enemies used to stand upon the shore, 
looking with admiration upon his galleys of fifteen 
or sixteen banks of oars, as they sailed along; and 
bis engines called belepoles, were a pleasing speqta-* 
cle to the very towns which he besieged. This is 
evident from facts. Lysimachus, who of all the 
princes of his time was the bitterest enemy to De- 
metrius, when he came to compel him to raise the 
siege of Soli in Cilicia, desired he would show him 
his enraes of war, and hb manner of navigatinff 
tie i^aileys ; and he was so struck with the Bigfclj 

« Plutarch does sot do that honour to Attalos which ie 
deservof, whhn he mentions his employments us unworthy of 
a prince, fie laade iminy experiments in natural pMmpby^ 
and wrote a treatise on agriculture. Other kings, particularly 
Hlero and Arohelaas, did the save* 

* f Ikis If a mistake in Plutarrii. Philometer.was amker 
prioec^ w^a laade agrieulture his amusement. 

t was a comiBM ffoisoDous |daat, Which was so 

#dled fm the points of spears being tinged s^h its jMccs. 
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that be immediately retired. * the* 
after they had stood a loii||[j|iiege; and at mat cdm- 

{ )roinised the affair, requested hiita.to leave some of 
lis engines, as monuments both of his power and 
of their valour. 

His war with the Rhodians was occasioned by 
their alliance with Ptolemy ; and in the couraa of it 
he brought the largest of his helepoles up to their 
walls, its base was square ; each of its sides at 
the bottom forty-eight cubits wide ; and it was sixty- 
six cubits high. The sides of the several divisions 
gradually lessened, so that the top was much nar- 
rower than the bottom. The inside was divided into 
several ‘stories or rooms, one above another. The 
front which was turned Rewards the enemy had a 
window in each story, through which missive wea- 
pons of various kinds were thrown : for it was filled 
with men who DracUsed every method of fighting. 
It neither shoolt nor veered the least in its motion, 
but rolled on in a steady upright position. And as 
it moved with a horrible noise, it at once pleased 
and terrified the spectators *. 

He bad two coats of mail brought from Cyprus 
for his use in this war, each of which weighed forty 
Zoilus the maker, to show the excellence 
of their temper, ordered a dart to be shot at one of 
them firom an engine at the distance of twenty-six 
paces ; and it stood so firm that there was no more 
ipark upottvit than what might be made with snch i 
style as is used in writing. This he took for him- 

• Diodoru Sicolw layt, tbii nscMoe had niaertoricsi aod 
that it rolled on fonr large wheeb, each of which was ■Utoen 
feet Ugh. 

f Plloy layi, that Che Cyprian Adamnat was hsprSfeS- 
hie. Gypms wai famoni for the metal nf whisli arweer wee 
made^fda in the time of Che Trqinn wart aad ^g e wewns s 
hadacairawseBthimliremOyalrBsKlagorCypnm Heau 
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selC and g&ve the other to Alcimus the il^rot^ a 
m«tk of Ihe ereatest bravery and strength of anjr in 
his army. The Epirot’s whole suit of armour weigh- 
ed two talents, whereas that of withers weighed no 
more than one. He fell in the siege of Rhodes, in 
an action near the theatre. 

the Rhodians defended themselves with great 
spint, Demetrius was not able^to do any thing con- 
siderable. There was one thing in their conduct 
which he particularly resented, and for that reason 
he persisted in the siege. They had taken the vessel 
in which were letters from his wife Phila, together 
with some robes and pieces of tapestry, and they 
sent it, as it was, to Ptolemy. In which they were 
far from imitating the politeness of the Athenians, 
who, when they were at war with Philip, happen- 
ing to take his couriers, read all the other letters, 
but sent him that of Qlympias with the seal entire. 

But Demetrius, thouah much incensed, did not 
retaliate upon the Rhodians, though he soon had 
an opportunity. Protoeenes of Caunus was at that 
time painting for them the history of Jalysus *, and 
had almost finished it when Demetrius seized it in 
one of the suburbs. The Rhodians sent a herald 
to entreat him to spare the work, and not sufier it 
to be destroyed. Upon which be said, ** He would 
rather bum the pictures) of his father than hurt so 

* 'Wb have net met with the particular tubjeoC of thii 
mam piUntlns. Jal>8iu was one of the fabulom heroes, tae 
SOD of Ocbimm and grandson of Apollo | and there is a town 
f A Rbodcs^Called Jalysus, wbloh probably had Its same ftom 
him. It was fn this hlctare timt Protogeaei, wJioa he bad 
long laboared In vain to paint the foam of a dog, happUy bit 
it olt; by throwing the brush io anger at the dog^s anootb. 

dSlhiD, as wen at Plutareh, mys, that be was poven years la 
dabhlM It. PNuy teUi m, that be gare it fear eoatsof eo» 
kMHi, liat when one was elboed by time, aaotbermigtat ia|H 
^ly lu pla^ He Cells bp too, that while Frsiflgepef was at 
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laborious a piece of art.’* For Protogenes is said 
to have been seven years in finishing it. Apelles 
tells us, that when he first saw it, he was so much 
astonished that he could not speak; and at last, 
when he recovered himself, he said, “ A>master- 
piece of labour! A wonderful performance I «But it 
wants those graces which raise the fame of my 
paintings to the skies.” This piece was afterwards 
carried to Rome, and, being aaded to the number of 
those collected there, was destroyed by fire. TIic 
Rhodians now began to grow weary of the war. 
Demetrius too wanted only a pretence to put an 
end to it, and he found one. The Athenians came 
and reconciled them on this condition, that tlie 
Rhodians should assist Antigonus and Demetrius as 
allies, in all their wars except those with Ptolemy. 

At the same time the Athenians called him to 
their succour against Cassander, who was besieging 
their city. In conseouence of which he sailed thi- 
ther with a fleet of three hundred and tfiirty ships, 
and a numerous body of land forces. With Aese 
ho not only drove Cassander out of Attica, but fol- * 
lowed him to Thermopylae, and entirely defeated' 
him there. Heraclea then voluntarily submitted, 
and he received into his airmy six thousand Mace- 
donians who came over to him. In bis return he 
restored liberty to the Greeks within the straits of 
Theemopyiae, took the Boeotians into hts alliance, 

werir, lie wat Tuited by Demetrius, and when tbe latter asked. 
«im bow he could prosecute bu work with so BMch 
under the rage of war, he answered, that ** Though DewtfiaB 
WM at war with Rhodes, he did not suppose he was at w#r 
with the arts,'* He m said to have lived on lupioei 4oiih|; 
the time he was employed on thb painting, that bis Jodgmdttt 
might not be clouded by luxurious diet. The pietum Was 
brought to Ronie by CuBtius, and placed in Che Teai^ wf 
Pea^ where it remained till Chetiese ofComnMMlnil when, 
togeOipr with the tcoiplr, ft was coanunod by dre. 

U2 
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and made himpelf master of Cenchreae. He like- 
iNse reduced Pbyle and Panactus, tbe bulwarks of 
Attica, which had been garriSoi||d by Cassander, 
and put them in the hands of the Athenians again. 
The Athenians, though they had lavished honours 
upon liim before in the most extravagant manner, 
yet contrived on this occasion to appear new in their 
flattery. They gave orders that he should lodge in 
the back part of the Parthenon ; which accordingly 
be did, and Minerva was said to have received him 
as her guest ; a guest not very fit to come under her 
roof, or suitable to her vir^n purity. 

In one of their expeditions his brother Philip 
took up his quarters in a bouse where there were 
three young women. His father Antigonus said no- 
thing to Philrp, but called the garter-master, and 
said to him in his presence, ** Why do not you re- 
move ray son out of this lodging, where he is so 
miuch straitened for room I ” And Demetrius, who 
ought to have reverenced Minerva, if on no other 
account, yet as his eldest sister (for so he affected to 
call her), behaved in such a manner to persons of 
both sexes who were above the condition of slaves, 
and the citadel was so polluted with his debauche- 
ries, that it appeared to be kept sacred in some de- 
cree, when he indulged himsell only with such pros- 
titutes as Cbrysis, ^mia. Demo, and Anticyra. 

Some fliingB we choose to pass over out of ipgiMi 
to the character of the city of Athens ; but 
tne and chastity of Democles ought not to be (eft 
under the vml<ii silence. Democles was veiy yoping; 
and bis beauj^ 'Was no secret to Demetim. In- 
deed. his iuriiame unhappily declared it, for he was 
ctdled Democles the Handsome. Demetrius, through.' 
Ins amiasaries, left no^ng unattempted to gain him 
by f^at offers, or to intimidate him by threata; but 
neither could prevail. He left the wrestlmg mg 
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and all public exercises, and made use only of a 
private bath. Demetrius watched his opportunity, 
and surprised him there alone. The boy seeing no- 
body near to assist him, and the impossibility of re- 
sisting with any effect, took off the cover of the 
caldron, and jumped into the boiling water. It is ' 
true, he came to an unworthy end, but bis senti- 
ments were worthy of his country and of his per- 
sonal merit. 

Very different were those of Clemnetus the son 
of Gleomedon. That youth having procured his 
father the remission of a fine of fifty talents, brought 
letters from Demetrius to the people, signifying his 

E leasure in that respect. By which he not only dis- 
onoUred himself, but brought great trouble upon 
the city. The people took off the fine, but at the 
same time they made a decree, that no citizen should 
for the future bring any letter from Demetrius. Yet 
when they found that Demetrius was disobliged at 
it, and expressed his resentment in strong terms, 
they not only repealed the act, but punished tbe p^- 
sons who proposed and supported it, soine with 
death, and some with baniroment. They likewise 
passed a new edict, importing, “ That the people of 
Athens had resolv^, that whatsoever thing Deme- 
trius might command, should be accounted holy in 
respect of the gods, and just in respect of men.’^ 
Shwle person of better principle on this occasion 
h^Ktaing to say, that Stratocies was mad in pto~ 
prtSwg sudh decrees, Demochares the Leiicooian 
answered*, “ He would be mad, if he wwe not 
mad.” Stratocles found hb advantage in his servi- 
lity: and for this saying Demochares was pVQse- 
' cuted banished the ct^. To snrdi m e a ne mmee 
were the Athenians brou^t, when tbe gaxrisoii 


Tbe nephew of Deawilbeiiei. 
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seemed to be removed out of their city, and they 

pretended to be a free people ! 

Demetrius afterwards passed into Peloponnesus, 
where he found no resistance, for all his enemies fled 
before him, or surrendered their cities. He therefore 
reduced with ease that part of the country called 
ilcte, and all Arcadia, except Mantiiiea. Argos, 
Sicyon, and Corinth, he set free from their garrisons, 
by giving the commanding oflicers a hundred talents 
to evacuate them. About that time the feasts of 
Juno came on at Argos, and Demetrius presided in 
the games and other exhibitions. During these so- 
lemnities he married Deidamiathe daughter of Ailcides 
king of the Molossians, and sister of Pyrrhus. He 
told the Sicyonians that they lived out of their city, 
and showing them a more advantageous situation, 
persuaded them to build one where the town now 
stands. Along with the situation he likewise changed 
the name, calling the town Demetrias, instead of 
Sicyon. 

The states being assembled at the Isthmus, and a 
prodigious number of people attending, be was pro- 
claimed general of all Greece, as Philip and Alex- 
ander had been before ; and in the elation of power 
and success, he thought himself a much greater man. 
Alexander robbed no other prince of bis title, nor did 
he ever declare himself king of kings, though he raised 
many both to the style and authority of kings. 
Demetrius thought no man worthy of that tide*, ex- 
cept his father and himself. He even ridiculed those 
who made use of it, and it was with pleasure he heard 
the sycophants at his table drinking king^Demetiius, 
Seleucus commander of the elephants, Ptolemy ad- 
miral, Lysimachus treasurer^ and Agathocles the 
Sicilian governor of the iaUnds. The rest of them 
onl^ laughed at such extravagant instances of vanity. 
Lysimachus alone was angry, because Demetnns 
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seemed to think him no better than ati eunuch. For 
the princes of the east had generally eunuchs for their 
treasurers. Lysimachus» indeed, was the most vio- 
lent enemy that he had ; and now taking an opportu- 
nity to disparage him on account of his passion fof 
Lamia, he said, ** This was the first time he had seen- 
a whore act in a tragedy*.” Demetrius said in aij[w 
swer, ** My whore is an honester woman than hts 
Penelope.” * 

When he was preparing to return to Athens, he 
wrote to the republic, that on his arrival he intended 
to be initiated, and to be immediately admitted not 
only to. the less mysteries, but even to those called 
intuitive. This was unlawful and unprecedented; 
for the less mysteries were celebrated in February 
and the greater in September and none were ad- 
mitted to the intuitive till a year at least after they 
had attended the greater mysteries §. When the 
letters were read, Fythodorus the torcbboarer, was 
the only person who ventured to oppose the demand; 
and his opposition was entirely ineffectual. Stra- 
tocles procured a decree that the month of Mieny- 
ehion should be called and reputed the month of An^ 
thetterwM, to give Demetrius an opportunity for his 
first initiation, which was to be performed in the ward 
of Agra. After which, Munycfaion was changed 
again into Boedromion. By these means Demetrius 

The mddern itage needs not be^pot to the blush by this 
assertion in favour of the aneient | the reason of it was, that 
there were nf women acton. Men in female dresses perfonn- 
ed their parts, 
f AMkateriMt* 

1 Roddnmiitfa. 

^ Platareb in this place seeass to make a diflbrence between 
the intuitive and the greater mysteries, tboogh they are ema- 
■UMily'ttadersteod to be tbe same. Casnubsm and Meonins 
think the test cermpti bet fbe manner in whiob wtndd 
lestoitu it, docs not reader It less perplexed. 
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was admitted to the greater mysteries and to imme- 
diate inspection. Hence those strokes of satire upon 
Stratocles from the poet Philippides — ** The man 
who can contract the whole yeaiininto one month 
|ind with respect to Demetrius’s being lodged in the 
Povthenon — ** The man who turns the temples into 
ii|hs, and brings prostitutes into the company of the 
virgin goddess.” 

’ But amongst the many abuses and enormities com- 
tnitted in their city, no one seems to have given the 
Athenians greater uneasiness than this. He ordered 
them to raise two hundred and tifty talents in a very 
short time, and the sum was exacted with the great- 
est rigour. When the money was brought in, and he 
saw it all together, he ordered it to be given to Lamia 
and his other mistresses to buy soap. Thus the dis- 
^aoe hurt them more than the loss, and the applica- 
tion more than the impost. Some, however, say, that 
it was not to the Athenians he behaved in this man- 
ner, but to the people of Thessaly. Besides this dis- 
agreeable tax, Lamia extorted money from many per- 
sons on her own authority, to enable her to provide 
an entertainment for the king. And the expense of 
that supper was so remarkable that Lynceus the Sa- 
mian took pains to give a description of it. For the 
same reason, a comic poet of those times, with equal 
wit and truth, called l^amia an HelepoHs. And De- 
mochares the Solian, called Demetrius Muthos, that 
is, fable, because he too had his Zamia* 

* Fabulous history mentions a queen of Libya, who, oat of 
^age for the loss of her own children, ordered those of other 
women to be brought to her and devoured them. From 
whence she was called Lamia from the Pbrnniciao word 
lahama, to devour. Upon this account, Diodenu tells ns,' 
that Landu became a bugbear to Children. And this fstl ffft fii 

Dacier with regard to the esplaiiation of this poaage to 
Plutarch. ^ 
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The great interest that Lamia had with Demetrius 
in consequence of his passion for her excited a spirit 
of envy and aversion to her, not only in the breasts 
of his wives, but of his friends. Demetrius having 
sent ambassadors to Lysimachus on some occasioij^/, 
or other, that prince amused himself one day viith' 
showing them the deep wounds he had received frohi 
a lion's claws in his arms and thighs, and gave th«m 
an account of his being shut up with that wild beasi 
by Alexander the Great, and of the battle be bact^* 
with it*'. Upon which they laughed, and said, **The 
king our master, too, bears on his neck the marks of 
a dreadful wild beast called a Lamia.’’ Indeed, it 
was strange that he should at first have so great an 
objection against the disparity of years between him 
and Phila, and afterwards fall into such a lasting cap- 
tivity to I^mia, though she had passed her prime at 
their drst acquaintance. One evening when Lamia 
had been playing on the flute at supper, Demetrius 
asked Demo, surnamed Mania i, what she thought 
of her. 1 think her an old woman. Sir,” said Demo, 

Another time, when there was an extraordinary des- 
sert on the table, he said to her, You see what fine 
things Lamia sends me ** My mother will send 
you finer,” answered Demo, ** if you will but lie 
with her.” 

We shall mention only one story more of Lamia, 
which relates to her censure of the celebrated judg- 
ment of Boecboris. In Egypt there was a young 
man extremely desirous of iSie favours of a courtesan 
named Thonis, but she set too high a price upon 
them. Afterwards be fancied that he enioyed her in 
a dream, and his desire was satisfied. iRonis, upon 
this, commenced an action againsthim for the money ; 

* Jntio aod Peinanias meotioo this; but Q. Cnrtiui doqbls 
the trath of U ; aod ^he probably is in the right. 

i In English, Miss Madcap. 
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and Bocchoris having heard both parties, ordered the 
man to tell the gold that she demanded into a bason, 
and shake it about before her, that she might enjoy 
the sight of it. ** For fancy,*’ he, ** is no more 
than the shadow of truth.*’ Lamia did not think this 
m just sentence ; because the woman’s desire of the 
jjMld was not removed by the appearance of it; whereas 
jbs dream cured the passion of her lover. 

^ The change in the fortunes and actions of the sub> 
ject of our narrative now turns the comic scene into 
tragedy : all the other kings having united their forces 
against Antigonus, Demetrius left Greece in order to 
join him; and was greatly animated to find his father 
preparing for war with a spirit above his years. Had 
Antigonus abated a little of his pretensions, and re- 
strained his ambition to govern the world, he might 
have kept the preeminence among the successors of 
Alexander, not only for himself, but for his son aft^r 
him. But bein^ naturally arrogant, imperious, and 
no less insolent in his expressibns than in his actions; 
he exasperated many young and powerful princes 
against him. He boasted, that *' he could break the 
present league, and disperse the united armies with 
as much ease as a bo^ does a flock of birds, by 
throwing a stone, or making a slight noise.” 

He had an array of more than seventy thousand 
foot, ten thousand horse, and seventy-five elephants. 
The enemy^B infantry consisted of sixty-four thonsaad 
men, their cavalry of ten thousand five hundred ;*they 
had four hundred elephants, and a hundred and tweni^ 
armed chariots. When Uie two armies were in sight, 
, there was a visible change in the mind of Antigomu, 
but rather with respect to his hopes than his resolu- 
tion. la other engmgments his spirits used to be 
high, his port lofty, his voipe loud, and his explo- 
sions vauntiiuj;; insomuch that he would sometimes 
in the beat ofthe action let fall some jocular eipres- 
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Bion, to show his unconcern and his contempt of his 
adversary. But at this time he was observed for the 
most part to be thoughtful and silent; and one 
presented his son to the army, and 
as his successor. What appeared still more 
ordinary, was, that he took him aside into 
and discoursed with him there : for he 
communicate his intentions to him in 
consult him in the least, but to rely 
own judgment, and to give orders for the 
of what he had resolved on by himself. It is report- 
ed that Demetrius, when very young, once askea him 
when they should decamp, and that he answered an- 
grily, ** Are you afraid that you only shall not hear 
the trumpet.” 

On this occasion, it is true, their spirits were de- 
pressed by ill omens. Demetrius dreamed that Alex- 
li^der came to him in a magnificent suit of armour, 
nild asked him what was to be the word in the ensu- 
ing battle. Demetrius answered, Jupiter and victory ; 
upon which Alexander said, ** I go then to your ad- 
versaries, for they are ready to receive me.” When 
the army was put in order of battle, Antigonus 
stumbled as he went out of his tent, and falline on his 
face, received a considerable hurt. After he iiad re- 
covered himself, he stretched out hu hands towards 
heaven, and prayed either for victory, or that he 
might die before he was sensible that the day was 
lost. 

When the battle was begun, Demetrius, at the 
head of his best oavalry, fell upon Antiochus the son 
of Seleucus, and fought with so much bravery that -he 
pat the enemy to night: but by a vm and unseaM^ 
able ambition to go upon tbepnrsnit, he loot the tier 
toryw For he went so fsr that he could not get back 
to join bis infantry, the enemy’s elciphanta having 
taken up the intermediate i^aoe. SeUuciWtiiofweee^ 

VOL. VII. X 
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ing his adversary’s foot deprived of their horse, did 
not attack them, but rode about tliem as if he was 
going every moment to charge; intending by this 
q^ocuvre both to terrify them, aid to give them op- 
jjSnuity to change sides. The event answered his 
ffljHBfntion. Great part separated from the main 
%o3^£^d voluntarily came over to him; the rest 
W4irei>||i|i!^o the rout. When great numbers were 
bearing down upon Antigonus, one of those that were 
about him, said, “ They are coming against you, sir.” 
He answered, What other object can they have] 
But Demetrius will come to my assistance.” In this 
hope he continued to the last, still looking about for 
his son, till he fell under a shower of darts. His ser- 
vants and his very friends forsook him ; only Thorax 
of Larissa remained by the dead body. 

The battle being tlius decided, the kings who were 
victorious, dismembered the kingdom of Antigonus 
and Demetrius, like some great body, and each to<||p 
a limb ; thus adding to their own dominions the pito^ 
vinces which these two princes were possessed of 
before. Demetrius fled with five thousand foot and 
four thousand horse. And as he reached Ephesus in 
a short time, and was in want of money, it was ex- 
pected that he would not spare the temple. How* 
ever, he not only spared it himself*, but fearing that 
his soldiers might be tempted to violate it, he imme- 
diately left the place, and embarked for Greece. His 
principal dependence was upon the Athenians ; for 
with tnem he had left his snips, his money, and his 
wife Deidamia; and in this distress he thought he 
could have no safer asylum than their affection. He 
therefore pursued his voyage with all possible expe- 
dition ; but ambassadors from Athens met him near 
fhe Cyclades ; and entreated him not to thiidL of going 

« Aitriking proof that adyorgity ii die pareatof eirtoe! 
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thither, because the people had declared by an edict 
that they would receive no king; into their city. As 
for Deidamia, they had conducted her to Megara 
with a proper retinue, and all the resjiect due to her 
rank. This so enraged Demetrius, that he was no 
longer master of himself; though he had hitherto 
borne his misfortune w'ith sufficient calmness, and 
discovered no mean or ungenerous sentiment in th^ 
great change of his affairs. But to be deceived, be- 
yond all his expectation, by the Athenians ; to find 
by facts that their affection, so great in appearance, 
was only false and counterfeit, was a thing that cut 
him to die heart. Indeed, excessive honours are a 
very indifferent proof of the regard of the people for 
kings and princes. For all the value of those honours 
rests in their being freely given ; and there can be no 
certainty of that, because the givers may be under 
the influence of fear. And fear and love often pro- 
dace the same public declarations. For the same 
reasbn wise princes will not look upon statues, pic- 
tures, or divine honours, but rather consider their own 
actions and behaviour, and, in consequence thereof, 
either believe those honours real, or diBreg;ard them 
as the dictates of necessity. Nothing more frequently 
happens than that the people hate their sovereign the 
most, at the time that he is receiving the most immo- 
derate honours, the tribute of unwilling minds. 

Demetrins, though he severely felt this ill treat- 
ment, was not in a condition to revenge it ; he there- 
fore, by his envoys, expostulated with the Atheniaiu 
in moderate terms, and only desired them to send him 
his galleys, among .which there was one of thirteen 
banks of oars. As soon as he had received them, Im 
steered for the Isthmus, but found bis affairs there in 
a very bad situation. The cities expelled his garri- 
sons, and were all revolting to his enemies. Living 
Pyn^uB in Greece, he then sailed to the CbenoneBOs^ 
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aod by the ravages he committed in the country, dis- 
tressed Lysimachus, as well as enriched and secured 
the fidelity of his own forces, which now began to 
gather strength, and improve into#4’espectable army. 
The other kings paid no regard to Lysimachus, who, 
at the same time that he was much more formidable 
in his power than Demetrius, was not in tlie least 
l^re moderate in his conduct. 

* Soon after this, Seleucus sent proposals of mar- 
riage to StrailDnice, the daughter of Demetrius by 
Phila. He had, indeed, already a son named An- 
tiochus, by Apama, a Persian lady; but he thought 
that his dominions were sufficient for more heirs, and 
that he stood in need of this new alliance, because 
he saw Lysimachus marrying one of Ptolemy’s daugh- 
ters himself, and taking the other for his son Aga- 
thocles. A connection with Seleucus was a happy 
and unexpected turn of fortune for Demetrius. . 

He took his daughter, and sailed with his whpl0 
fleet to Syria. In the course of the voyaee he lam, 
several times under a necessity of making land, am 
he touched in particular upon the coast of Cilioiai^ 
which had been given to Plistarchus, tne brother of 
Gassander, as his share, after the defeat of Anti- 
gonus. Plistarchus thinUng himself injured by the 
descent which Demetrius made upon his country, 
went immediately to Gassander, to complain of Se- 
leucus for having reconciled himself to the common 
enemy without the concurrence cd* the other kings. 
Demetrius being informed of his departure, left the 
sea, and marched up to Qninda; where, ffiiding 
Cwdve hundred tdlents, the remains 'of his father’s 
treasures, he carried them off, embarked again with- 
out Hitemiption, and set sail with the utmost expedi- 
tion, fats wife Phila having joined him by the way. 

S^encus met him at Orossus. Their interview 
was oondgoled le a isiacene tod prinoely manner^ 
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^ithout any marks of design or suspicion. Seleuciis 
invited Demetrius first to his pavilion ; and then De- 
metrius entertained him in his galley of thirteen banks 
of oars. They conversed at their ease, and passed 
the time together without guards or arms ; till Seleu- 
cus took Stratonice, and carried her with great pomp 
to Antioch. 

Demetrius seized the province of Cilicia, and seqit, 
Phila to her brother Cassander, to answer the accu- 
sations brought against him by Plistaibhus. Mean- 
time, Deidamia came to him from Greece, but she 
had not spent any long time with him before she 
sickened and died; and Demetrius having accom- 
modated matters with Ptolemy through S^eucus, it 
was agreed that he should marry Ptolemais, the 
daughter of that prince. 

Hitherto Selcucus had behaved with honour and 
propriety : but afterwards he demanded that Deme- 
trius should surrender Cilicia to him for a sum of 
intohey, and on his refusal to do that, angrily insisted 
^n having Tvre and Sidon. This behaviour appear- 
ed unjustiiiable and cruel. When he already com- 
manded Asia from the Indies to tbe Syrian sea, how 
sordid was it to quarrel for two cities with a prince 
who was his father-in-law, and who laboured under 
BO painful a reverse of fortune. A strong proof how 
true the maxim of Plato is. That the man who wmdd 
he truly happy should not study to enlarge his estate, 
hut to conttact his desires. For he who does not re- 
Utram bis avarice must for ever be poor. 

However, Demetrius, far from being intimidaled, 
said, Though 1 bad lost a thottsand battles as gMt 
as tfiat of Ipsus, nothing should bring me to buy 
the alliance of Seleucus;" and, npem this prineij^, 
he garrisoned tiiese cities in the strongest manner. 
About this tin^e having int^Hgenoe that Adms was 
divided into factions, and that lnebaras» takuig ad- 
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vanta^ of these, had seized the government, he ex- 
pected to take the city with ease, if he appeared sud- 
denly before it. Accordingly he set out with a con- 
siderable fleet, and crossed the sdir without danger; 
but, on the coast of Attica he met with a storm, in 
which he lost many ships and great numbers of bis 
men. He escaped, however, himself, and began hos- 
tilities against Athens, though with no great vigour. 
As bis operations answered no end, he sent his lieu- 
tenants to coHlct another fleet, and in the mean time 
entered Peloponnesus, and laid siege to Messene. 
In one of the assaults he was in great danger; for a 
dart which came from an engine, pierced through bis 
jaw, and entered his mouth. But he recovered, and 
reduced some cities that had revolted. After this, 
he invaded Attica again, took Eleusis and Rhamnus, 
and ravaged the country. Happening to take a ship 
loaded with wheat, which was bound for Athens, 
he hanged both the merchant and the pilot. This 
alarmed other merchants so much that they forbM 
attempting any thing of that kind, so that a faminh 
ensued; and, together with the want of bread corn^ 
the people were in want of every thing else. A 
bushel of salt was sold for forty drachmas*, and a 
peckf of wheat for three hundred. A fleet of a 
hundred and fifty ships, which Ptolemy sent to their 
relief, appeared before JE^na; but the encourage- 
ment it afforded them was of short continuance. A 
great reinforcement of ships came to Demetrius fsom 
Peloponnesus and Cyprus, so that he had not in all 
fewer than three hundred. Ptolemy’s fleet, the^Are, 
weighed anchor and steered off. The tyrant Lachares 
at the same time made his escape privately, and 
abandoned the city. 

* llfnffffnist 

f XoSm* TheBe meSioreB wets somethisg more, bat we 
five saly the rooad quantity. ‘ See the Table. 
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The Athenians, though they had made a decree 
that no man, under pain of death, should mention 
|>eace or reconciliation with Demetrius, now opened 
the gates nearest him, and sent ambassadors to his 
camp. Not that they expected any favour from 
him, but they were forced to take that step by the 
extremity of famine. In the course of it many 
dreadful things happened, and this Is related among 
the rest. A fatlier and his son were sitting in the 
same room in the last despair ; when% deaci mouse 
happening to fall from the roof of the house, they 
both started up and fought for it. Epicurus the phi- 
losopher is said at that time to have supported his 
friends and disciples with beans, which he shared 
with them, and counted out to them daily. 

In such a miserable condition was the city, when 
Demetrius entered it. He ordered all the Athe- 
nians to assemble in the theatre, which he surround- 
ed with his troops ; and having planted his guards 
on* each side the stage, he came down through the 
passage by which the tragedians enter. The fears 
of the people on his appearance increased, but they 
were entirely dissipatea when be began to speak ; 
for neither the accent of his voice was loud, nor bis 
expressions severe. He complained of them in 
son and easy terms, and taking them again into fa^ 
your, made them a present of a hundred thousand 
measures of wheat*, and reestablbhed such an ad- 
ministration as was most agreeable to them. 

'l^e orator Dromeclides observed the variety of 
acclamations amongst the people, and that in tiie 
joy of their hearts^ they endeavoured to outdo the 
eaoomiums of those that spoke from the rotimm. 
He therefore propo^ a decree that the PirsBUs and 
the fort of Munydiia shonklbe ddivered up fo hiag 
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Demetrius. After this bill was passed, Demetrius, 
on his own authority, put a garrison in the museum ; 
lest, if there should be another defection amongst 
the people, it might keep them TTom other enter- 
prises. 

The Athenians thus reduced, Demetrius imme- 
diately formed a design upon Lacedsemon. King 
Archidamus met him at Mantinea, where Demetrius 
defeated him in a pitched battle ; and, after he had 
put him to flight, he entered Laconia. There was 
another action almost in sight of Sparta, in which 
he killed two hundred of the enemy, and made five 
hundred prisoners : so that he seemed almost master 
of a town which hitherto had never been taken. 
But surely fortune never displayed such sudden and 
extraordinary vicissitudes in the life of any other 
prince ; in no other scene of things did she so often 
change from low to high, from a glorious to an ab- 
ject condition, or again repair the ruins she had 
made. Hence he is said, in his greatest adversity, 
to have addressed her in the words of ^schylus — 

Thou gavest me life and honour, and thy band 
Now strikes me to the heart. 

When his affairs seemed to be in so promising a 
train for power and empire, news was brought that 
Lysimachus, in the first place, had taken the cities 
he had in Asia, that Ptolemy had dispossessed him 
of all Cyprus, except the city of Salamis, in which 
he had left his children and his mother, and that 
this town was now actually besieged. FoifuiM} 
however, like the woman in Archilocbus, * 

Whose right hand offered water, while the left 
Bore hostile fire ■■ 

Thou^ she drew him from Lacedfemon by these 
alannmg hdinga, yet soon rused him fl9ew scene of 
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light and hope. She availed herself of thesa cir- 
cumstances : 

After the death of Cassander, his eldest son Philip 
had but a short reign over the Macedonians^ for he 
died soon after his father. The two remaining bro- 
thers were perpetually at variance. One of them, 
named Antipater, having killed his mother Thessa- 
louica, Alexander the other brother called in the 
Greek princes to his assistance, Pyrrhus from Epi- 
rus, and Demetrius from Peloponnesus. Pyrrhus 
arrived first, and seized a considerable part of Mace- 
donia, which he kept for his reward, and by that 
means became a formidable neighbour to Alexapder. 
Demetrius no sooner received the letters than ^e. 
marched his forces thither likewise, and the yonng 
prince was still more afraid of him on account of his 
great name and dignity. He met him, however, 

Dium, and received him in the most respec^ul 
manner, but told him at the same time that his aflairs 
did not now require his presence. Hence mutual 
jealousies arose, and Demetrius, as he was going to 
sup with Alexander upon his invitation, was inform- 
ed that there was a design against his life, which 
was to be put in execution in the midst of the enter- 
tainment. Demetrius was not in the least discon- 
certed ; he only slackened his pace, and gave orders 
to his generals to keep the troops under arms : after 
which he tpok bis ^ards and the twicers of Ills 
household, who were much more numerous than 
those of Alexander, and commanded them to enter 
tbe^lpmqueting-room with him, and to remain there 
till M rose from table. Alexander's people* mtimi- 
dated by his train, dpirst not attack Demetrius': and 
he, for bie fwlk pietending that he*was not disposed 
to drink that eyeatng, sooa withdrew. Nmtt day, 
he prepared decamp; aad,.allegiiig that be w«a 
odM off l^lllpDia new omergenc^^ 
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der t(i excuse him if he left him soon this time ; and 
assured him that at some other opportunity he would 
make a longer stay. Alexander^, rejoiced that he 
was going away voluntarily and wilhout any hostile 
intentions, and accompanied him as far as Thessaly. 
When they came to Larissa, they renewed their in- 
vitations, but both with malignity in their hearts. 
In consequence of these polite manmuvres, Alex- 
ander fell into the snare of Demetrius. He would 
not go with a guard, lest he should teach the other 
to do the same. He therefore suffered that which 
he was preparing for his enemy, and which he only 
defer^d for the surer and more convenient execution. 
He went to sup with Demetrius ; and as his host 
rose up in the midst of the feast, Alexander was 
terrified, and rose up with him. Demetrius, when 
he was at the door, said no more to his guards than 
this, Kill the man that follows me and then treat 
out. Upon which, they cut Alexander in pieces, 
and his friends who attempted to assist him. One 
of these is reported to have said, as he was dying, 
** Demetrius is but one day beforehand with us.” 

The night was, as might be expected, full of ter- 
ror and confusion. In the morning the Macedo- 
nians were greatly disturbed with the apprehension 
that Demetrius would fall upon them with all his 
forces ; but when, instead of an appearance of hos- 
tilities, he sent a message desiring to speak with 
them, and vindicate what was done, they recovered 
their spirits, and resolved to receive him with civi- 
lity: when he came, he found it unnecessary to 
make long speeches. They bated Antipater for the 
murder of his mother, and os they had no better 
prince at hand, they declared Demetrius* king, and 
conducted him into Macedonia* The Macedontami 
who were at home, proved not averse change: 
for they always remeinbered with l|pisr Uassan* 
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der’s base behaviour to Alexander the Clreat: and 
if they had any regard left for the moderation of 
old Antipater, it turned all in favour of Demetrius, 
who had married his daughter Phila, and had a son 
by her to succeed him in the throne, a youth who was 
already grown up, and at this very time bore arms 
under his father. 

Immediately after this glorious turn of fortune, 
Demetrius received news that Ptolemy bad set his 
wife and children at liberty, and dismis^d them 
with presents and other tokens of honour. He was 
informed too, that his daughter, who had been mar- 
ried to Spleucus, was now wife to Antiochus tlm son 
of that prince, and declared queen of the barbarous 
nations in Upper Asia. Antiochus was violently 
enamoured of the young Stratonice, though she hid 
a son by his father. His condition was extremely 
unhappy. He made the greatest efforts to oosquer 
his passion, but they were of no avail. At last, 
considering that his desires were of the most ex- 
travagant kind, that there was no prospect of satia- 
faction for them, and that the succours of reason en- 
tirely failed, he resolved in his despair to rid himself 
of life, and bring it gradually to a period, by neg- 
lecting all care of his person, and abstaininp^ from 
food; for this purpose be made sickness bis pre- 
tence. His physician, Erasistratus, easily disc<yvif^ 
ed tliat his distemper was love ; but it was diflUmlt 
to coi^ecture who was the object. In order to find 
it out, he spent whole days in his chamber; and, 
whenever any beautiful person of either sex entered 
it, he .observed with great attention, not only bis 
looks, bnt every part and motion of the body vbi^ 
dimresponds the most with the passions of the sooL 
When qithers entered he eras entirely unaffected, bnt 
when Stralpnice came in, as she ollten did, either 
alone ^ wmy|gl)Bucus, he showed all the iqrotphnps 
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d^imbed bji Sappho, the faltering; voice, the burn- 
ing flush, ihe languid eye, the sudden sweat, the tu- 
multuous pulse ; and at length, the passion overcom- 
ing his spirits, a dcliquium and mortaUpaleness. 

Erasistratus concluded from these tokens that tho 
prince was in love with Stratonice, and perceived 
that he intended to carry the secret with him to the 
grave. He saw the difficulty of breaking the mat- 
ter to Seleucus ; yet he depending upon the affection 
which th% king had for his son, he ventured one day 
to tell him, That the young man’s disorder was 
Jove, but love for which there was no remedy.” The 
king4 quite astonished, said, ** How ! love for which 
th^ce IS no remedy !” ** It is certainly so,” answered 
j^&sistratuB, “ for he is in love with my wife.” 
l^M^haU, Erasistratus I” said the king, “would 
yoU| w)to are my friend, refuse to give up your wife 
to my 4t0ikt when you see us in danger ot losini^ our 
only hopef’ “^ay, would you do such a thing,” 
answered the physician, “ though you are his father, 
if be were in love with Stratonice “ O my friend,” 
replied Seleucus, “ how happy should 1 be, if either 
God or man could remove his affections thither ! 1 
would give up my kingdom, so 1 could but keep 
Antiochus.” He pronounced these words with so 
much emotion, and such a profusion of tears, that 
Erasistratus took him by the hand, and said, “ Then 
there is no need of Erasistratus. You, sir, who are 
a fstber> a husband, and a king, will be the best phy- 
siciaD too for your family.” 

Upon this, Seleucus summoned the people to meet 
in full assembly, and told them, “ It was his will 
and pleasure that Antiochus should intermarry with 
l^atonice, and that theyshould be declared king 
and queen of the Upper t^ovinces. He believed, 
he said, “ that Antiochus, who was such an ob^ 
dient son, would not oppose his dc;^; and if the 
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princess sllould oppose the marriage, an uiioi««^ 
ccdentcd thing, he hopediiiB friends would persohde 
her to think, that what was agreeable to the king, 
and advantageous to the kingdom, was both just 
and honourable.” Such is said to have been the 
cause of the marriage between Antiochus and Stra- 
tonice. 

Demetrius was now master of Macedonia and 
Thessaly ; and as he had great part of Peloponnesus 
too, and the cities of Megara and Athens on the 
other side the Isthmus, he wanted to reduce the 
Boeotians, and threatened them with hostilities. A|; 
iirst they proposed to come to an accommodpypon 
with him on reasonable conditions ; but Cleoii^ilS 
the Spartan having thrown himself in the meanwR^ 
into Thebes with his army, the Boeotiana were 4ii(i, 
much elated that, at the instigation of the 
Thespian, who was a leading man among them, they 
broke off the treaty. Demetrius then drew ^ hm 
machines to the walls, and laid siege to Thebes: 
upon which Cleonymus, apprehending the conse- 
quence, stole out; and the Thebans were so much 
intimidated, that they immediately surrendered. De- 
metrius placed garrisons in their cities, exacted large 
contributions, and left Hieronymus the historian go- 
vernor of Boeotia. He appeared, however, to wamke 
a merciful use of bis victory, paitioularly in the case 
of Pisis : for though be took him prisoner, be did 
not offer him any hriury : on the contrary, he treated 
him with great civility and poUteness, and appointed 

after this, ^Iweimacbus beioff taken pri- 
soner by Dromichaetes, Deamtrius marched lowaids 
Thrace with all possible expeditioa, hoping to find 
it in a defenceless state. Bnt, while be was goim, 
the BmotiaiiS revolted again, and be had die moitpfi- 
cadott tb hemupA the roM, diat lysimachus was set 

VOL. VII. s Y 
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R|Jibertj|^. Hg therefore inUDediately turned back 
ki ^at anger ; and finding, on his return, that the 
Bceotians were already driven out of the field by 
his son Antigonus, he laid siege agAn to Thebes. 
However, as Pyrrhus had overrun all Thessaly, and 
was advanced as far as Thermopylx, Demetrius 
left the conduct of the siege to his son Antigonus, 
and marched against the warrior. 

Pyrrhus immediately retiring, Demetrius placed 
a guard of ten thousand foot and a thousand horse 
in Thessaly, and then returned to the siege. His 
first operation was to bring up his machine called 
heiepoles ; but he proceeded in it with great labour 
and by slow degrees, by reason of its size and 
weight; he could scafce move it two furlongs in 
two months *. As the Boeotians made a vigorous 
resistaaee; and Demetrius often obliged his men to 
renew the assault, rather out of a spirit of animosity 
thanoHie hope of any advantage, young Antigonus 
was greatly concerned at seeing such numbers fall, 
and said, ** Why, Sir, do we let these brave feUows 
lose their lives without any necessity Demetrius, 
ofiended at the liberty he took, made answer. 

Why do you trouble yourself about it ? Have 
you any provisions to find for the dead?” To show, 
however, that he was not prodigal of the lives of 
his troops only, he took his share in the danger, and 
receivea a wound from a lance that pierced through 
bis neck. This gave him esccessive pain, yet he con- 
tniiied the siege till he once more made himself mas- 
ter of Thebes. He entered the city with such an 
air of resentment aad severity that the inhafaitants 
expected to suffer the most dreadful punisbmenls ; 
yet he contented himself with puttiiig thirteen ^ 
them to death, and banishing a few more^ All the 

* A wonderful kind of notion thh for a maehioe tint nui 
upon wlieel!i ! about twelve indbcB in an hosri 
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rest he pardoned. Thui Thebes was li^n twical 
within ten years after its being rebuilt. 

The Pythian games now approaclied, and DelQllE 
trius on this occasion took a very extraordinary ^ep.^ 
As the Altolians were in possession of the passes to 
Delphi, he ordered the games to be solemnized at 
Athens ; alleging, that they could not pay their ho- 
mage to Apollo in a more pr9per place than that 
where the people considered him as their patron and 
progenitor. 

From thence he returned to Macedonia : but as 
he was naturally indisposed for a life of quiet and 
inaction, and observed besides that the Macedonians 
were attentive and obedient to him in time of war, 
though turbulent and seditious in peace, he under- 
took an expedition against the ^tolians. After he 
had ravaged the country, he left Pan tauel|a» there 
with a respectable army, and with the reft ef^hin 
forces marched against Pyrrhus. PyrrhttS Was 
coming to seek him ; but as they happened to take 
different loads and missed each other, Demetrius 
laid waste Epirus, and Pyrrhus falling upon Pan- 
tauchus, obliged him to stand on his defence. The 
two generals met in the action, and both gave and 
received wounds. Pyrrhus, however, defeated his 
adversary, killed s^eat numbers of his men, and 
made five thoqsand prisoners. 

This battle was the principal cause of Demetrius’s 
ruin ; for Pyrrhus was not so much bated by the 
Macedonians for the mischief he had done them aa 
admired for his personal bravery ; and the late bat- 
tle in particular gained him mat honour: inso- 
much tnat many of the Macedonians said, ^^That 
of all the kings, it was in Pyrrhus only that they 
aaw a fivaly ianage of Alezander’a valour; whereaa 
the other ^Does, especially Demetrius, imitated him 
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ray in a^thaatrical mann¥rVby affecting a lofty port 
Kmaj^air.” 

vrltiideeif, l)emetriuB did always ap^ar Hke a the- 
Atifcal king. For he not only affects a superfluity 
of ornament in wearing a double diadem, and a robe 
of purple interwoven with gold, but he had his 
shoes made of cloth of gold, with soles of flue pur- 
ple. There was a robe a long time in weaving for 
him, of most sumptuous magniflcence. The flgiire 
of the world and all the heavenly bodies were to be 
represented upon it : but it was left unflnished, on 
account of his change of fortune. Nor did any of 
his successors ever presume to wear it, though Ma- 
cedon had may pompous kings after him. 

, This ostentation of dress offended a people who 
were unaccustomed to such sights ; but his luxurious 
and dissolute manner of life was a more obnoxious 
cirtAM^ce : and what disoblipd them most of alf 
wa^m^difficulty of access. For he either refused 
to see those who applied to him, or behaved to them 
in a harsh and haughty manner. Though he fa- 
▼oured the Athenians more than the rest of the 
Greeks, their ambassadors waited two years at his 
court for an answer. The Lacedsmonians hafipen- 
ing to send only one ambassador to him, he consi- 
dered it as an affront, and said in great anger. 

What! have the La^daemonians sent no more 
than one ambassador." No," said the Spartan, 
acutely in bis laconic way, one ambassador to one 
kina." 

One day, when he seemed to come out in a more 
obliging temper, and to be somethmg less inaccessi- 
ble, he was presented with sevei^ petitions, att 
which he received, and put them in the skirt of hie 
robe. The people of ooumfoUowed him with great 
joy : but no eooner was he come to the 'bndge over 
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the Axius than he opjiped his robe, andjj^ook them 
all into the river. This stung the Maikidoniafis to 
the heart; when, looking for the protection of a 
king, they found the insolence of a tyrant And 
this treatment appeared the harder to such as had 
seen, or heard irom those who had seen, how kind 
the behaviour of Philip was on such occasions. 
An old woman was one day very troublesome to 
him in the street, and begged with great importunity 
to be heard. He said, He was not at leisure."' 
** Then,'' cried the old woman, ** you should not be 
a king.'* ' The king was struck with these words ; and 
having considered the thing a moment, he returned 
to his palace ; where, postponing all other affairs, be 
gave audience for several days to all who chose to. 
apply to him, beginning with the old woman. In-^« 
deed, nothing becomes a king so much as tine distri- 
bution of justice. For ** Mars is a tymk^’v^s Ti- 
motheus expresses it ; but justice, according to Pin- 
* dar, ** Is the rightful sovereign of the world.” The 
things which, Homer tells us, kings receive from 
Jove, are not machines for taking towns, or ships 
with brazen beaks, but law and justice * : these they 
are to guard and to cultivate. And it is not the 
most warlike, the most violent and sanguinary, but 
the justest of princes, whom he calls the disciple of 
Jupiter f. But Demetrius was pleased with an appel- 
lation quite opposite to that which is given the king 
of the Gods. For Jupiter is called Policut and 
Poliuckiu, the patron and guardian of citia ; De- 
metrius is sumamed PoHoroeteSf the dextroger of ci- 
ties* Thus in consequence of the onion of power 
and folly, vice is substituted in the place of virtue^ 
pnd the ideas of glory and injustice are united too. 
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When Biptnetrius laid dani^rously ill at Pella, 
he was very near losing Macedonia ; for Pyrrhus, 
by a sadden inroad, penetrated as fa#os Edessa : 
but as soon as he recovered, he repulsed him with 
ease, and afterwards he came to terms with him: 
for he was not willing to be hindered, by skirm- 
ishing for posts with Pyrrhus, from the pursuit 
of greater and more firduous enterprises. His 
scheme was to recover all his father’s dominions; 
and his nrcparations were suitable to the great- 
ness of the object. For he had raised an army 
of ninety-eight thousand foot, and near twelve 
thousand horse; and he was building hve hundred 
galleys in the ports of Pirseus, Corinth, Chalcis, and 
Pella. He went himself to all these places, to give 
idirections to the workmen, and assist in the con- 
structioflu All the world was surprised, not only at 
the uuinher, but at the greatness of his works. For 
no man,iMfore his time, ever saw a galley of fifteen 
or sixteen banks of oars. Afterwards, indeed, 
Ptolemy Philopater built one of forty banks: its 
length was two hundred and eighty cubits, and its 
heists to the top of the prow forty eight cubits. 
Four hundred mariners belonged to it, exclusive of 
the rowers, who were no fewer than four thousand ; 
and the decks and the several interstices were ca- 
pable of containing near three thousand soldiers. 
This, however, was mere matter of curiosity; for it 
didered very little from an immovable building, and 
was calculated more for show than for use, as it 
could not be put in motion vtithout great difficulty 
and danger. But the ships of Demetrius had their 
use as well as beauty ; with all tbek magnificence of 
construction, they were equally fit for fighting ; and 
though they were admirable for their size, they were 
still more so for t|[ie swiftness of their motionr 

Demetrius having provided such an armament for 
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the invnsion of Asi^ as no man ever ImA before 
him, except Alexander the Great ; Beleucus, Ptole- 
my, and Lysimachus united against him. They 
likewise joined in an application to Pyrrhus, desir- 
ing him to fall upon Macedonia ; and not to look 
to himself as bound by the treaty with DemetriaB, 
since that prince had entered into it, not with any re- 
gard to the advantage of Pyrrhus, or in order to 
avoid future hostilities, but merely for his own sake, 
that he might a^ present be at liberty to turn bis 
arms against whom he pleased. As Pyrrhus ac- 
cepted the proposal, Demetrius, while he was pre- 
paring for his voyage, found himself surrounded wHIi 
war at home. For, at one instant of time, Ptolemy 
came with a great fleet to draw Greece off iri^ its 
present master, Lysiniachus invaded Mademim 
from Thrace, and Pyrrhus entering it from al^alet 
quarter, joined in ravaging the country. Demetrius, 
on this occasion, left his son in Greece, and went 
himself to the relief of Macedonia. His first ope- 
rations were intended against Lysimachus, but as be 
was upon bis march he received an account that 
Pyrrhus had taken Bercea; and the news soon 
spreading among his Macedonians, he^ .could do 
nothing in an orderly manner: for nothing was to 
be found in the whole army but lamentations, tem, 
and expressions of resentment and reproach agunst 
their king. They were even ready to march off, un- 
der pretence of attending to their domestic affsirs, 
but in fact to join Lysimachus. 

In this case Demetrius thought proper to gets* 
the greatest distance he coaid from Lysimachus, aud 
turn his arms against Pyrrhus. Lysimachus of 
toeir own nation, and many of them knew him m the 
service of Alexander ; whereas Pynbas was an eu- 
tire stranger, and therefom he thoo|^t the Madado** 
nians wonld never give him the pijedctence. But he 
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was sadly mistaken in his conjecture ; and he soon 
found it upon encamping near Pyrrh|jg. The Ma- 
cedonians always admired his distinguished valour, 
and had of old been accustomed to think the best 
ipan in the field the most worthy of a crown. Be- 
sides, they received daily accounts of the clemency 
with which he behaved to his prisoners. Indeed, 
they were inclined to desert to him or any other, so 
they could but get rid of Demetrius. They there- 
fore began to go off privately and i|^ small parties at 
first, but afterwards there was nothing but open dis- 
order and mutiny in the camp. At last some of 
them had the assurance to go to Demetrius, and bid 
him provide for himself by flight, for “ The Mace- 
dooiaos (they told him) were tired of fighting to 
maintain his luxury.’* Tliese expressions appeared 
mdd^ in comparison of the rude behaviour of 
others. He therefore entered his tent not like a 
real king, but a theatrical one, and having quitted 
bis royal robe for a black one, privately withdrew. 
As multitudes were pillaging bis tent, who not only 
tore it in pieces, but fought for the plunder, Pyrr- 
hus made his appearance ; upon which, the tumult 
instantly cessed, and the whole army submitted to 
him. Lysimachus and he then divided Macedonia 
between them, which Demetrius had held without 
disturbance for seven years, 

Demetrius, thus fallen from the pinnacle of power, 
fled to Cassandria, where his wife Phila was. No- 
thing could equal her sorrow on this occasion. She 
ooidd not bear to see the unfortunate Demetrius 
onoe more a private man and an exile ! in her de- 

r 'r, therefore, and dotestiUion of fortune,* who was 
lys more constant to UlU in her visits of adver- 
sity than prosperity, aho took poison. 

Demetrius, DOweyttr, tenolved to gather up the re- 
ptains of his wreck: fw which purpose he repaired 
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to Greece, ai^l collected such of bis friftlids and of> 
iicers as ho found there. Menelaus, in one of the 
tragedies of Sophocles, g;ive8 this picture of his own 
fortune : 

I move on Fortune's rapid wheel : my lot 
For ever changing like the changeful moon, 

That each night varies t hardly now perceived ; 

And now she shows her bright horn; by degrees 
She fills her orb with light ; but when she reigns 
In all her pride, she then begins once more 
To waste her glories, till dissolved and lost. 

She sinks again to darkness. 

But this picture is more applicable to Demotrius, in 
bis increase and wane, bis splendour and obscurity. 
His glory seemed now entirely eclipsed and extin- 
guished, and yet it broke out again, and shone with 
new splendour. Fresh forces came in, and mula- 
ally filled up the measure of bis hopes. Tpl.was 
the first time he addressed the cities as a ptirate 
man, and without any of the ensigns of royalty. 
Somebody seeing him at Thebes in this condition, 
applied to him, with propriety enough, those xerses 
of Euripides, 

To Dlrce's fountain, and Ifmams* thore 
In mortal form he moves a God no more. 

When he had got into the high road of hope 
again, and had once more a respectable force and 
form of royalty about him, he restored the Thebans 
their ancient gevemment and laws. At the same 
time the Athenians abandoned his interests, nad 
razing out of their registers the name of Diphilns, 
who was then priest of the gods protectors, oidotnd 
AnfiKMM to be appointed agnin, nccordingto ancitMit 
custom. They likewise segg lor Pyrrhus 
cedonia,,becatis0tliey stiw Pometrinn grownotronger 
than theyexpoctod; Benwgihta, gtmj emg^ 
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marched immediately to attack them, and laid strong 
siege to the city. But Crates the philosopher, a 
roan of great reputation and authority, being sent out 
tq him by the people, partly by his cnifcaties for the 
.dfirtiqpians, and partly by representing to him that his 
ime^st laid another way, prevailed on Demetrius to 
raise the siege. After this, be collected all his ships, 
embarked his army, which consisted of eleven thou- 
sand foot, beside cavalry, and sailed to Asia, in 
hopes of drawing Caria and Lydia over from Lysi- 
machus. Eurydice, the sister of Phila, received 
him at Miletus, having brought with her Ftolemais, 
a daughter she had by Ptolemy, who had formedy 
been promised him upon the application of Seleucus. 
Demetrius married her with the free consent of Eu- 
rydice, and soon after attempted the cities in that 
quarter ; many of them opened their gates to him, 
and ma&y others he took by fch'ce. Among the laU 
ter was bardis. Some of the officers of Lysimachus 
likewise deserted to him, and brought sufficient ap- 
pointments of money and troops with them. But, 
as Agathocles the son of Lysimachus came against 
him with a great army, he marched to Phrygia, with 
an intention to seize Armenia, and then to try Media 
and the Upper Provinces, which might afford him 
many places of retreat upon occasion. Agathocles 
followed him close, and as he found Demetrius su- 
perior in all the skirmishes that he ventured upon, 
be betook himself to cutting off bis convoys. This 
distressed him not a little ; and, what was another 
disagreeable circumstaqce, his soldiers suspected 
that he designed to lead them into Armenia and 
Media. 

The famine increased every day ; and by ipislak- 
ingthe fords of the river Lyons be had a great nnmber 
of roeii swept away with the etream. Vet, amidst 
all their distiiie. bis Ikoppe #ere eapable of jesting. 
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One of them wrote tipon the door of hitt tent the be^ 
ginning of the tragedy of OBdipus with a small aU 
teration, * 

Thou offspring of the blind old king Antigoaus, 

Where dost thou lead ii&? 

Pestilence at last followed the famine, as it com- 
monly happens when people are under a necessity of 
eating any thing, however unwholesome, so that find- 
ing he had lost in all not less than eight thousand 
men, he turned back with the rest. When he came 
down to Tarsus, he was desirous of sparing the 
country, because it belonged to Seleucus, and he 
did not think proper to give him any pretence to de- 
clare against him. But perceiving tnat it was im-^ 
possible for his troops to avoid taking something, 
when they were reduced to such eztremitms, and 
that Agatliocles had fortified the passes of Mount 
Taurus, he wrote a letter to Seleucus coDtaining a 
long and moving detail of his misfortune, and con- 
cluding with strong entreaties that he would take 
compassion on a prince who was allied to him, and 
whose sufierings were such as even an enemy might 
be affected with. 

Seleucus was touched with pity, and sent orders 
to his lieutenants in those parts to suppty Demetrius 
with every thing suitable to the state of a king, and 
his army with sufficient provisions. But Patrocles, 
who was a man of understanding, and a faithful 
friend to SeleuOus, went to that prince and repre- 
sented to him, ** That the expense of famishing the 
iroojp of Demetrius with, provisions was a thing of 
smafi importance, in 'comparison of suffering Deme- 
trius himself to remain in the countiy, who was al- 
ways one of the most vkdent and enterprising 
princes in the worid* and now was in such desperate 
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ciVbuiiistaiiceB as might put even those of the mild- 
sst dispositions bn bold and unjust attempts.’" 

* Upon these representations Selencus^arched into 
Cnima witif a great army. Demetrius, astonished 
Bmd terrified at the sudden change of Selcucus, 
urithdrew to the strongest posts he could find upon 
Blount Taurus, and sent a message to him, begging. 
That he might be suffered to make a conquest of 
some free nations of barbarians, and by settling 
amongst them as their king^ put a period to his wan- 
derings. If this could not be granted, he hoped 
Seleucus would at least permit him to winter in that 
country, and not, by driving him out naked and in 
want of every thing, expose him in that condition 
his enemies,” f 

All these proposals had a su^icious appejirui^ 
to Seleucus, he made answer, ** That he oM^^^if he 
pleased, spend two months of the wintlil^ |Wao- 
nia, if be sent him his principal friends as^odtages.” 
But at the same time he secured the passes into Sy- 
ria. Demetrius, thus surrohnded like a wild beast 
in the toils, was under a necessity of having re- 
course to violence. He therefore ravaged the coun- 
try, and had the advantage of Seleucus whenever 
be attacked him. Seleucus once beset him with his 
armed chariots, and yet he broke through them, and 
put his enemy to the route. After this he dislodged 
the co^s that was to defend the heights on the «de 
of Sma, and made himself master of the passages- 
JSievated with this success, and finding the cou- 
rage of his men restored, he prepared to fight a de- 
dsive battle with Sideucus. That prince was now 
in great peiplexity. He had rejected the succours 
offered tern by Lysimachus^ for want of confidence 
ii^ his honour, and from .an sipprehension of his de- 
signs; and he was Iqath tb try his strength with Be- 
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metrius, because he dreaded his desperate courage# 
as well as his usual change of fortune, which often 
raised him from great misery to the summit of power. 
In the meantime Demetrius was seized with a fit of 
sickness, which greatly impaired his personal vigour, 
and entirely ruined his affairs : for part of his men 
went over to the enemy, and part left their colours 
and dispersed. In forty days he recovered with 
great dimculty ; and, getting under march with the re- 
mains of his army, made a feint of moving towards 
Cilicia. But afterwards in the night he decamped 
without sound of trumpet, and taking the contrary 
way, croB^d Mount Amanus, and ravaged the 
country on the other side as far as Oyrrhestica. 

^ ^Seleucus followed, and encamped very near him. 
lIometriuB then put his army in motion in the night, 
in hopes of surprising him. Seleucus was retired to 
rest ; and in all probabihty bis enemy woubl have 
succeeded, had not some deserters informed him of 
his danger, just time enough for him to put himself 
in a posture of defence; Upon this he started up in 
great consternation, and ordered the trumpets to 
sound an alarm ; and as he put on his sanoals# he 
said to bis friends, What a terrible wild beast are 
we engaged with !*' Demetrius perceiving by the tu<^ 
mult in die enemy’s camp that his scheme Was die* 
covered, retired as fast as possible. 

' At break ef day Seleucus offered him battle, 
when Demetrius ordering one of bis officers to take 
care of one wing, put himself at the bead of the 
other, and made some impression upon the enemy. 
Meantiine Seleucus quitti^ his horse, and Inyiiw 
aside his helmet, presented bimaelf to DemetiUMn 
hired troops with only Iris buckler in bis hand ; ex« 
horting them to come over to (utn* w>d to be con* 
vineed at lent that it was to spare them, npi Denre^ 
triuB, thathe bad been so longabout the war. Upon 
VOL. VII. 2 
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which they all saluted him king, and ranged them- 
selves under his banner. 

Demetrius, though of all the chang^he had expe- 
rienced he thought this the most terriflm, yet ima^n- 
ing that he might extricate himself from this distress 
as well as the rest, fled to the passes of Mount Ama- 
nus; and gaining a thick wood, waited there for the 
night, with a few friends and attendants who followed 
his fortune. His intention was, if possible, to take 
the way to Caucus, where he hoped to find his fleet, 
ami from thence to make his escape by sea; but 
knowing he had not provisions even for that day, he 
songht for some other expedient. Afterwards one 
of bis friends, named Sosigenes, arrived with four 
hundred pieces of gold in his purse; with the assist- 
ance of which money they hoped to reach the sea. 
Accordingly when night came, they attempted to 
pass the heights ; but finding a number of floes lighted 
there by the enemy, they despaired of succeeding 
that way, and returned to their former retreat, but 
neither with their whole company (for some had gone 
off ), nor with the same spirits. One of them ven- 
turing to tell him, that he ttiought it was best for him 
to surrender himself to Seleucus, Demetrius drew 
his sword to kill himself ; but his fnends interposed, 
and consoling him in the best manner they coUld, 
persuaded him to follow his advice : in consequence 
of which he sent to Seleucus, and yielded himself to 
his discretion. 

Upon this news, Seleucus said to those about hint, 
“ It IS not the gq^ fortune of Demetrius, but mine, 
that now saves him ; and that adds to other favours 
this opportunity of testiMng my humanity.” Then 
calling the officers of bis household, he ordered them 
to pi(^ a royal tent, and to provide every else 

for his reception and entertaminent in the most mag- 
nificent manner. As there happened to be in the 
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service of Seleucus one Apollonides, who was an old 
acquaintance of Demetrius, he immediately sent that 
person to him, that he mi|ht be more at ease, and 
come with the greater conhdence, as to a son-in-law 
and a friend. 

On the discovery of this favourable disposition of 
Seleucus towards him, at a first view, and afterwards 
a great number of the courtiers waited on Demetrius, 
and strove which should pay him the most respect ; 
for it was expected that his interest with Seleucus 
would soon be the best in the kingdom. But these 
compliments turned the compassion which his dis- 
tress had excited into jealousy, and gave occasion 
to the envious and malevolent to divert the stream 
of the king’s humanity from him, by alarmine him 
with apprehensions of no insensible change, but of 
the greatest commotions in his army on the sight of 
Demetrius. 

Apollonides was now come to Demetrius with 
great satisfaction; and others who followed to pay 
their court brought extraordinary accounts of the 
kindness of Seleucus; insomuch that Demetrius, 
though in the first shock of his misfortune, he had 
thought it a great disgrace to surrender himself, was 
now displeased at hm aversion to that step. Such 
confidence had he in the hopes they held out to him; 
when Pausanias coming with a pa^y of horse and 
foot, to the eumber of a thousand, suddenly sur- 
rounded him, and drove away such as he found in- 
cdiaed to favour his cause. After he had thus seised 
his person, instead of conducting him to the presence 
of Seleucus, he carried him to the Syrian Cfaerso- 
nesus. Thm he was kept, indee^^ under a strong 
guard, tmt Seleuous sent him a snfficient e^mage, 
and simpU^ him with mon^ and a table suital^e to 
hisrantu He had also j^acM of exercise fad e^ks 
wArthy of a king; hb parks were well stored with 
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g ame; and such of his friends as had accompanied 
im in liis flig;ht were permitted to attend him, Se- 
leucus, too, had the complaisance oft^to send some 
of his people with kind and encouraging messages, 
intimating, that as soon as Antiochus and Stratonice 
should arrive, terms of accommodation would be hit 
upon, and he would obtain his liberty. 

Under this misfortune, Demetrius wrote to his son, 
and to his officers and friends in Athens and Corinth, 
desiring them to trust neither his handwriting nor his 
seal, but to act as if he were dead, and to keep the 
cities and all his remaining estates for Antigonus. 
When the young prince was informed of his father’s 
confinement, he was extremely concerned at it ; he 
put on mourning, and wrote not only to the other 
kings, but to Seleucus himself; offering, on condition 
that his father were set free, to cede all the posses- 
sions they had left, and deliver himself up as an 
.hostage. Many cities and princes joined in the re- 

a uest; but Lysimachus was not of the number. On 
le contrary, he offered Seleucus a large sum of mo- 
ney to induce him to put Demetrius to death. Se- 
leucus, who looked upon him in an indifferent light 
before, abhorred him as a villain for his proposal ; 
and only waited for the arrival of Antiochus and 
Stratonice, to make them the compliment of restoring 
Demetrius to his liberty. 

Demetrius, who at first supported his misfortune 
with patience, by custom learned to submit to it with 
a still better grace. For some time he took the exer- 
cises of hunting and runmng; but he left them by de- 
grees, and sunk into indolence and inactivity. After- 
wards be took to drinking and p1ny> &ud spent most 
of his time in that kind m dissipation, whether it 
was 10 put dff the thoughts of his present condition, 
which he ooidd not bear in his sober hours, an^ to 
drown reflectidn in the bowl; tur whether be was sen- 
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siblo at last that this was the sort of life which, 
though originally the object of his desires, he had idly 
wandered from, to follow the dictates of an absurd 
ambition. Perhaps he considered that be had given 
himself and others infinite trouble, by seckine with 
fleets and armies that happiness which he found, 
when he least expected it, in ease, indulgence, and 
repose. For what other end does the wretched va> 
nity of kings propose to itself in all their wars and 
dangers, but to quit the paths of virtue and honour 
for those of luxury and pleasure; the sure conse- 
quence of their not knowing what real pleasure and 
true enjoyment are. 

Demetrius, after three years confinement in the 
Chersonesus, fell into a distemper occasioned by 
idleness and excess, which carried him off at the 
age of fifty-four. Seleucus was severely censured, 
and indeed was much concerned himself, for his un- 
just suspicions of Demetrius; whereas be should have 
followed the example of Dromichietea, who, though' 
a Tbraman and barbarian, bad treated Lysimachus, 
when his prisoner, with all the generosity that became 
a king. 

There was somediing of a theatrical pomp even in 
the funeral of Demetrius. For Autigonns oeing in- 
formed that they were bringing hb father's ashes to 
Greece, went to meet them wi3k his whole fleet^ and 
finding them near the Isles of the ^gean sea, betook 
the urn, which was of solid gold, on board the ad- 
miral galley. The cities at which they touched sent 
crowns to adorn the urn, and persons in mourning to 
assist aJt the funeral solemnity. 

When the fleet approached Corinth, the um was 
seen in a conspicuous position upon the stem of the 
'vessel, adorned with a purple robe and a diadem, and 
attended by a company of youna men well amied. 
Xeoophantus, a ni«>8t celebrated performer on the 
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flale, sat by the urn, and played a solemn air. The 
oars kept time with the notes, and accompanied them 
with a melancholy sound, like that of mourners in a 
funeral procession, beating their bresSfs in concert 
with the music. But it was the mournful appearance 
and the tears of Antigonus that excited the greatest 
compassion among the people as they passed. After 
the Corinthians had bestowed crowns and all due ho^ 
nours upon the remains, Antigonus carried them to 
Demetrius, and deposited them there. This was a 
city called after the deceased, which he had peopled 
from the little towns abput Jolcos, 

Demetrius left behind him several children ; Antir 
gonus and Stratonice, whom he had by his wife Phila ; 
two sons of the name of Demetrius; one surnamed 
The Slender, by an Illyrian woman ; the other was 
by Ptolemais, and oame to be king of Cyrene, By 
Deidamia be had Alexander, who took up his resi- 
dence in Egypt ; and by his last wife Eurydice be is 
said to bave had a son named Corrhsebus, His pos- 
terity enjoyed the throne in continued succession 
down to Perseus* the last king of Macedon, in whose 
time the Romans subdued that country. Thus hav- 
ing gone through the Macedonian drama, it is time 
that we bring the Roman upon the stage. 

^ ^bput onp liundred and sij^teen years, 
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ANTONY. 

The grandfather of Mark Antony was Antony the 
orator, who followed the faction of Sylla, and was 
put to death by Marius*. His father was Antony, 
surnamed the Cretan, a man of no 6gure or conse- 
quence in the political world t> but distinguished for 
his integrity, benevolence, and liberality ; of which 
the followipg little circumstance is a sufficient proof. 
His fortune was not large; and his wife, therefore, 
very prudently laid some restraint on his muniiioent 
disposition. An acquaintance of his, who was under 
some pecuniary difficulties, applied to him for assist- 
ance. Antony, having no mone^ at, command, or- 
dered his boy to bring him a silver bason full of 
water, under a pretence of shaving. After the boy 
was dismissed, he gave the bason to his friend, and 
bade him make what use of it he thought proper. 
The disappearance of the bason occasioned no small 
commotion in the family; and Antony finding his wife 
prepared to take a severe account of the servants, 
begged her pardon, and told her the truth. 

His wife's name was Julia. She was of the family 
of the Caesars, and a woman of distinguished merit 
and modesty. Under her auspices Mark Adtony 
received his education ; when, after the death of his 
father, she married Cornelius Lentulos, whom Cicero 

E ttt to death for engaging in the conspiracy of Cati- 
ne. This was the origin of that lasting enmity 

* Valeria! Maxima! says, that Antony the oiaior wns^t 
to death by the joint order of Cinoa and Marini. ^ Bai Cicero 
mentions Ciona as the immediate ca m e . Cic. Philip. 1. 

*+ NeVertbcleB^ he condneted the war In CidCtaad from 
thence was called Cret ewtih 
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which subsisted between Cicero and Antony. The 
latter affirmed, that his mother Julia was even obliged 
to beg the body of Cicero's wife for iqj^rment. But 
this is not true ; for none of those who sudered on the 
same occasion, under Cicero, were refused this pri- 
vilege. Antony was engaging in his person, and was 
unfortunate enough to fall into the good graces and 
friendship of Curio, a man who was devoted to every 
species of licentiousness, and who, to render Antony 
the more dependent on him, led him into all the ex- 
cesses of indulging in wine and women, and all the 
expenses that such indulgences are attended with. 
Of course, he was soon deeply involved in debt, and 
owed at least two hundred and fifty talents, while he 
was a very young roan. Curio was bound for the 
payment of this money; and his father being inform- 
ed of it, banished Antony from his house. Thus dis- 
missed, he attached himself to Clodius, that pestilenf 
and audacious tribune, who threw the state into such 
dreadful disorder; till weary of hiS mad measures, 
and fearful of his opponents, be passed into Greece, 
where he employed himself in military exercises, and 
the study of eloquence. The Asiatic style* was then 
much in vogue, and Antony fell naturally into it; for 
it was correspondent with his manners, which were 
vain, pompous, insolent, and assuming. 

’ i^Greece he received an invitation from Gabinius 
the ptoconsul, to make a campaign with him in Sy- 
ria t* This invitation be refused to accept, as a pn- 
vate man; but being appointed to the command of 

* Cicero, in hk Britus^ m^tioiu two sorts of style called 
the JUtUk, XJmm Bcnitniiomm et argutum^ ssafenttw noa iam 
graviiui et sewerie quam condnnU et venuetis, Aliud auiemgem 
e$t men tarn eemientik freqmeatatum qaam pertis vohiera, atgue 
inaiUtumf quaU tmsc est AOa fofa, neajiwubae eohan araiiamb, 
sed eHam examato etfaMte gaaare osdlonfm. 
i f Antes Gatdtflu* was coosal Id the year of Rome 695; and 
the year foRowlog he went late Eyria. 
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the cavalry, he attended him. His first operation 
was against Aristobulus, who had excited tne Jews 
to revolt. He was the first who scaled the wall; 
and this he did in the highest part. He drove Aris- 
tobulus from all his forts; and afterwards, with a 
handful of men, defeated his numerous army in a 
pitched battle. Most of the enemy were slain, and 
Aristobulus and his son were taken prisoners. Upon 
the conclusion of this war, Gabinius was solicited by 
Ptolemy to carry his arms into Egypt, and restore 
him to his kingdom*. The reward of this service was 
to be ten thousand talents. Most of the officers dis- 
approved of the expedition ; and Gabinius himself 
did not readily enter into it, though the money plead- 
ed strongly in its behalf. Antony, however, ambi- 
tious of great enterprises, and vain of gratifying a 
suppliant king, used every means to draw Gabinius 
into the service, and prevailed. It was the general 
opinion that the march to Pelusium was more dan- 
gerous than the war that was to follow. For they 
were to pass over a sandy and un watered country, 
by the filthy marsh of Serbonis, whose stagnant ooam 
the Egyptians call the exhalations of Typhon; though 
it is probably no more than the drainings of the Red 
Sea, which is there separated from the Mediterranean 
only by a small neck of land. 

Antony being ordered thither with the cavalrVi^ot 
only seized the etraits, but took the large city <7Pnf ° 
Insium, and made the garrison prisoners. By this 
operation he at once opened a secure passage for the 
army, and a fair prospect of victory for their general. 
The same love of glory which was so serviceable |P 
his own party was, on this occasion, advantageous 
to the enemy. For when Ptoleaiy entered Pelnsios^ 
in the rage of revenge, be would have put the cUi* 
aens'to death, but Antony reeolutely opfNMed it^ aad 
• Dien. I. sxjOs* 
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prevented bim from executing his horrid purpose. 
In the several actions where he was concerned, he 
gave distinguished proofs of his cond^t and valour, 
but especially in that manoeuvre where, by wheeling 
about and attacking the enemy in the rear, he ena- 
bled those who charged in front to gain a complete 
victory. For this action he received suitable ho- 
nours and rewards. 

His humane care of the body of Archelaus, who 
fell in the battle, was taken notice of even by the 
common men. He had been bis intimate friend, 
and connected with him in the rights of hospitality ; 
and though he was obliged, by his duty, to oppose 
Hhn in the field, he no sooner heard that he was 
fallen than he ordered search to be made for his 
body, and interred it with regal magnificence. This 
conduct made him respected in Alexandria, and 
admired by the Romans. 

Antony had a noble dignity of countenance, a 
graceful length of beard, a large forehead, an aqui- 
Hne nose; and, upon the whole, the same manly 
aefieGt that we see in the pictures and statues of 
Hercules. There was, indeed, an ancient tradition, 
that his family was descended from Hercules, by a 
son of his called Anteon ; and it was no wonder if 
Antony sought to confirm this opinion, by affecting 
to lesemble him in his air and his dress. Thus, 
UNli^a he ^peared in public, he wore his vest girt 
‘vm the hips, a large sword, and ever all a coarse 
aUmlile. That kind of conduct which would seem 
4|ltgi!eeabl t to others, rendered bim the darling of 
talked with the soldiers in their own 
_ and ribbakl strain, eat and drank with 
thdBi m pablio, and would stand to take his vioteals 
M th^cotMoa table. He was pleasant on the sub- 
Jeetef his WOMM, ready hi assisting the intrwues 
of others, and eai^jilnder Ae raillery to whkm he 
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was subjected by his own. His liberality to the 
soldiers and to bis friends was the lirst foundation 
of his advancement, and continued to support him 
in that power which he was otherwise weakening 
by a thousand irregularities. One instance of bis 
liberality I must mention. He had ordered two 
hundred and fifty thousand drachmas (which the 
Jiomans ctitll decies) to be given to one of his friends. 
His steward, who was startled at the extravagance 
of the sum, laid the silver in a hean, that he might 
see it as he passed. He saw it, ana inquired what 
it was for. ** It is the sum,** answered the steward, 
** that you ordered for a present.” Antony p^ 
ceived his envious design, and, to mortify him stm 
more, said coolly, ** I really thought the sum would 
have made a better figure. It is too little : let it be 
doubled This, however, was in the latter part of 
his life. 

Rome was divided into two parties. Pompey 
was with the senate. The people were for brings 
Caesar with his army out of Gaul. Curio, the friend 
of Antony, who had changed sides, and joined Cas^ 
sar, brought Antony likewise over to his interest. 
The influence he had obtained by his do^pience, 
and by that profusion of money in wfakli he was 
supported by Caesar, enabled him to make Antony 
tribune of toe |)eople, and afterwards augur. 
tony was no sooner in power than Caesar finaid tW 
advantage of bis services. In the first place hoop- 
posed the coosifl Marcellns, vdiose design was to 
give Pompey the command of the old l^kmi^ 
at the same time to empower him to raise nOtr alH 
On occasion be obtained a deorae, thaiW^ 
forces then on foot should be sent into Syria, aai 
join Bibulns in carrying on foe war ag^foit foe 


« The Buse stoiy is tsM ef Akxandrs. 
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Parthians ; and that none should ^ve in their names 
to serve under Pompey. On another occasion, when 
the senate would neither receive Caen's letters, nor 
suffer them to be read, he read them by virtue of 
his tribunitial authority ; and the requests of Ctcsar 
appearing moderate and reasonable, by this means 
he got over many to his interest. Two questions 
were at length put in the senate ; one, ** Whether 
Pompey should dismiss his army ; ” the other, 
“ Whether Caesar should give up his.” There were 
but a few votes for the former, a large majority for 
the latter. Then Antony stood up, and put the ques^ 
lion, ** Whether both Caesar and Pompey should not 
dismiss their armies.” This motion was received with 
great acclamations, and Antony was applauded, and 
desired to put it to the vote. This being opposed 
by the consuls, the friends of Caesar made other pro> 
posals, which seemed by no means unreasonable : 
But they were overruled by Cato*, and Antony 
commanded by Leniulus the consul to leave the 
house. He left them with bitter execrations ; and 
<li8guising himself like a servant, accompanied only 
.by Quintus Cassius, he hired a carriage, and went 
immediately to Caesar. As soon as they arrived, 
they exclaimed that nothing was conducted at Rome 
according to order or law, that even the tribunes 
were refused the privilege of speaking, and whoever 
would rise in defence of the right must be expelled, 
and exposed to personal danger. 

Caesar, upon this, marcb^ his army into Italy, 
nod henc^ it was observed by Cicero, in his PhiKp- 
f|cs, that Antony was no less the cause of the etvU 
war in Borne than Heko had been of the Tiqpan 

^ • Cicero saaerti, that Antosy was the immedlaU^eeine ef 
the civil wsr; but if he could have laid down Mamtdsilce, 
he might have dlicovefed a more Immediate came In fte lei* 
politic KMntment of Cato. 
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^ar There is, however^ but little truth in this as- 
sertion. Caesar was not so much a sltfre to the 
impulse of resentment as to enter on so desperate 
a measure, if it had not been premeditated. Nor 
would he have carried war into the bowels of his 
country, merely because he saw Antony and Cas- 
sius flying to him in a mean dress and a hired car- 
nage. At the same time, these things might give 
some colour to the commencement of these hostili- 
ties which had been long determined. Caesar’s mo- 
tive was the same which had before driven Alexan- 
der and Cyrus over the ruins of humankind, the in- 
satiable lubt of empire, the frantic ambition of being 
the first man upon earth, which he knew he could 
not be while Pompey was yet alive. 

As soon as he was arrived at Rome, and had 
driven Pompey out of Italy, his first design was to 
attack his legions in Spain, and having a fleet in 
readiness, to go afterwards in pursuit of Pompey 
himself, while, in the meantime, Rome was left to 
the government of Lepidus the prtetor, and Italy 
and the army to the command of Antony the tn- 
bune. Antony, by the sodability of his disppsition, 
soon made himself agreeable to the soldiers: for be 
eat and drank with them, and made them preseots 
to the utmost of his ability. To others, bis con- 
duct was less acceptable* He was too indolent to 
attend to the \CBU8e of the injured, too yiolent and 
too impatient when he was applied to on business, 
and infamous for his adulteries. In short, though 
there was nothing tyrannical in the goYemmeDt of 
Caesar, it was rendered odioos by the ill coaduet of 
his Atods ; and as Antony had the gieatesl shwe 
of the power, so he bore the greatest part of the 
hlame. Caesar, notwithstanding, on his letum Aom 

Is the second Philippic. CTir Heleio YVit/snii, tk his kdt 
emum kMt catua jMsfii stfiie «jrfm 

VOL. Vll. A A 
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Spain, connived at his irregularities; and, indeed, 
in the miKtary appointment he had given him, he 
had not judged improperly; for Antony was a 
brave, skilful, and active general. 

Caesar embarked at Brundusium, sailed over the 
Ionian sea with a small number of troops, and sent 
back the fleet, with orders that Antony and Gabi- 
nius should put the army on board, and proceed p 
fast as possible to Macedonia. Gabinius was afraid 
of the sea, for it was winter, and the passage was 
dangerous. He therefore marched his forces a long 
way round by land. Antony, on the other hand, 
being apprehensive that Caraar might be surrounded 
and overcome by his enemies, beat off Libo, who 
lay at anchor in the mouth of the haven of Brundu- 
sium. By sending out several small vessels, he en- 
compassed Libo's galleys separately, and obliged 
them to retire. By this means he found an oppor-’ 
tunity to embark about twenty thousand foot and 
eight hundred horse; and with these he set sail. 
The enemy discovered and made up to him ; but he 
escaped by favour of a strong gale from the soutli, 
which made the sea so rouj;h, that the pursuers 
could not reach him. The same wind, however, at 
first drove him upon a rocky shore, on which the 
sea bore so hard that there appeared no hope of 
escaping shipwreck ; but after a little, it turned to 
the soutti-weBt, and, blowing from land to the main 
sea, Antony sailed in safety, with the satisfaction 
of »eeemg tbs wrecks of the enemy’s fleet scattered 
along oliie coast. The storm bad driven thmr ships 
upon the rocks, and many of them went to pieces. 
AMomw made his advantage of this disaster; for 
lie took several prisoners asd a considerable b^ty. 
Ifo likewise made faimsdf master of die town of 
IfisBus ; and, jby the seasonable arrival of his rein- 
foroemeat, the afl^rs of Csesar woss a mote pro- 
mtsittg aapeot. 
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Antony distinguished himself in every battle that 
was fought. Twice he stopped the army ih its flight, 
brought them back to tlie charge, and gained the 
victory ; so that, in point of military reputation, he 
was inferior only to Caesar. What opinion Ctesar 
had of his abilities appeared in the last decisive 
battle at Pharsalia. Ue led the right wing himself, 
and gave the left to Antony, as to the ablest of his 
officers. After this battle, Caesar being appointed 
dictator, went in pursuit of Pompey, and sent An- 
tony to Rome in character of general of the horse. 
This officer is next in power to the dictator, and in 
his absence he< commands alone. For, afiber the 
election of a dictator, all other magistrates, the tri- 
bunes only excepted, are divested of tbehr authority. 

Dolabella, one of the tribunes, a young man who 
was fond of innovations, proposed a law for abo- 
lishing debts, and solicited bis friend Antony, who 
was ever ready to gratify the people, to join Urn in 
this measure. On the other hand, Asinius and Tre- 
belliuB dissuaded him from it. Antony happened, 
at this time, to sus^ct a criminal connection be- 
tween Dolabella ana his wife, whom, on that ac- 
count, he dismissed, though she was his first cou- 
sin, and daughter to Caius Antpnius, who hi^l been 
colleague with Cicero. In consequence of this, he 
joined Asinius and opposed Dolabella. . The latter 
had taken possession of the forum, with a desin to 
pass his law by force; and Antony being ordered 
oy the senate to repel force with force^ attaeked 
lum, killed several of bis men, and lost sam e of 


his own. 

By this action he forfeited the favour of the 

C e: but this was not die only thing tl^ lefHMHT 
m obnozkMis ; for men of sense arc virtue, amPm 
aero obrarves, coi&ld not bntcoudamn his nootomal 
revels, bis enormons extravanance, his scandaloiiB 
lewdness, his sleeping in the £iy, bis walks to carry 
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off the qualms of debauchery, and his entertain- 
meuts on the marriages of players and buffoons. 
It is said, that after drinking all nig^ at the wed- 
ding of Hippias the player, he was summoned in 
the morning upon business to the forum, when, 
through a little too much repletion, he was unfortu- 
nate enough, in the presence of the people, to re- 
turn part of his evening fare by the way it had en- 
tered ; and one of his friends received it in his gown. 
Sergius the player had the greatest interest with 
him ; and Cy theris *, a lady of the same profession, 
had the management of his heart. She attended 
him in his excursions ; and her equipage was by no 
means inferior to his mother's. 1 ne people were 
ofiended at the pomp of bis travelling plate, which 
was more lit for the ornament of a triumph ; at bis 
erecting tents on the road by groves and rivers, 
for the most luxurious dinners; at his chariots 
drawn by lions; and at his lodging his ladies of 
pleasure and female musicians in the houses of 
modest and sober people. This dissatisfaction at 
the conduct of Antony could not but be increased 
by the comparative view of Caesar. While the lat- 
ter was supporting the fatigues of a military life, the 
former was indulging himself in all the dissipation of 
luxury ; and, by means of bis delegated power, in^ 
suiting the citizens. 

This conduct occasioned a variety of disturbances 
in Rome, and gave the soldiers an opportunity to 
abttse and plunder the people. Therefore, when 
Caesar returned to Rome, he pardoned Dolabella; 
and being created consul the third time, he took 
l^pidas, and not Antony, lor his colleague. An- 
pu^ased Pompey’s house; but, when he was 
ipil^ed to make the payment, be expressed himseif 
ah Very angry terms ; and this he tells ns was tha 


Oc, Fp. ad AU. 1, X. ep. IQ. 
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reason why he would not go with Cassar into Africa. 
His former services he thought insufficiently repaid. 
Csesar, however, by his disapprobation of Antony’s 
conduct, seems to have thrown some restraint on 
his dissolute manner of life. He now took it into 
his head to marry, and made choice of Fulvia, the 
widow of the seditious Clodius, a wpman by no 
means adapted to domestic employments, nor even 
contented with ruling her husband as a private man. 
Fulvia’s ambition was to govern those that governed, 
and to command the leaders of armies. It was to 
Fulvia, therefore, that Cleopatra was obliged for 
teaching Antony due submission to female authority. 
He had gone through such a course of discipline 
as made him perfectly tractable when he came into 
her hands. 

He endeavoured, however, to amuse the violent 
spirit of Fulvia by many, whimsical and pleasant 
follies. When Caesar, after his success in 8pain, 
was on his return to Rome, Antony, amonpt 
others, went to meet him ; but a report prevailing 
that Caesar was killed, and that the enemy was 
marching into Italy, he returned immediatmy to 
Rome, and, in the disguise of a slave, went to his 
house by night, pretending that be had letters from 
Antony to Fulvia. He was introduced to her with 
•his bead muffled up ; and, before she received the 
'Jetter, she asked, with impadence, if Antonv were 
well. He presented the letter to her in sUence; 
and, while she was opening it, be tbtew his anus 
around her neck and, kissed her. We mentioii tius 
as one instance out of manv of his pleasantries* 

When Cmsar returned from 8p^, mosto^ 
principal citiseos went some days journey toj 
mm ; out Aotoav met with the most fflsdmgr 
reception, and had the honour to ride with ^ 
in the same chariot. After them came Smtas 

A A 2 
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Albinus, and Octavius, the son of Caesar’s niece, 
«vho was afterwards called Augustus Caesar, and for 
many years was emperor of Rome, (^sar being 
created consul for the fifth time, chose Antony for 
his colleague ; but as he intended to quit the consul- 
ship in favour of Dolabella, he acquainted the se-, 
Date with his resolution. Antony, notwithstanding, 
opposed this measure, and loaded Dolabella with 
the most flagrant reproaches. Dolabella did not 
fail to return the abuse; and Cmsar, offended at 
their indecent behaviour, put off the affair till ano- 
ther time. When it was again proposed, Antony 
insisted that the omens from the night of birds were 
against the measure*. Thus Csesar was obliged to 
give up Dolabella, who was not a little mortified by 
his disappointment. It appears, however, that Cse- 
sar had as little regard for Dolabella as be had for 
Antony: for when both were accused of designs 
against him, he said, conten^tuously enough, ** It 
is not these fat sleek fellows I am afraid of, but the 
pale and the lean.” By which he meant Brutus 
and Cassius, who afterwards put him to death. An- 
tony, without intending it, gave them a pretence for 
that undertaking. When the Romans were cele- 
brating the Lupercalia, Caesar, in a triumphal habit, 
sat on the rostrum to see the race. On this occa- 
sion many of the young nobility, and the magistra- 
cy, anointed with oil, and having white thongs in 
their hands, run about and strike, as in sport, every 
one, they meet. Antony was of the number; but, 
regardless of the ceremonies of the institution, he 
took a garland of laurel, and wreathing it in a dia- 
dem, run to the rostrum, where, being lifted up by 
MPxompanions, he would have placed it on Ihe 
CsBsar, intimating, thereby, the conveyance 


V He had this power by Tictae of his office os ongur* 
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of regal power. Csefiar, however, seemed to de- 
cline the offer, and was therefore applauded by the 
people. Antony persisted in his design; and for 
some time there was a contest between them, while 
he that offered the diadem had the applause of bis 
friends, and he that refused it the acclamations of 
the multitude. Thus, what is singular enough, while 
the Homans endured every thing that regal power 
could impose, they dreaded the name of king an de- 
structive of their liberty. Caesar was much con- 
cerned at this transaction ; and, uncovering his neck, 
he offered his life to any one that would take it. At 
length the diadem was placed on one of his statues, 
but the tribunes took it off*; upon which the people 
followed them home with great acclamations. Af- 
terwards, however, Caesar showed that be resented 
this, by turning those tribunes out of office. The 
enterprise of Brutus and Cassius derived strenrth 
and encouragement from these circumstances. To 
the rest of their friends, whom they had selected for 
the puipose, they wanted to draw over Antony. 
Treboniiis only objected to him. He informed 
them that, in their journey to meet Caesar, be had 
been |;enerally with him ; that he had sounded him 
on thu business by hints, which, though cantious, 
were intelligible ; and that he always expressed bis 
disapprobation, though be never betrayed the secret. 
Upon this it was proposed that Antony should fall 
at the same time with Caesar; but Brutus opposed 
it. An action, undertaken in support of justice and 
the laws, he very properly thoimht, sbouki have 
nothing unjust attending it. Of Antony, however, 

• TriAutd EpiSu$ MareeUtu, wetUMfse Fkam 

eoronm/ateiam detrmhi^ hmdnemqm dmd in vinaUa 
dotev MH pamtm prttsper^ moimn r$gni meMtumenh idfe* 

retail er^pUOn sUti givriam reetugm^ trihmM g rmdi w Imer^ 
jdlSf p9tUi9lt prilNM. SCKT. 
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were afraid, both in respect of his personal va- 

S ff, and the influence of his office; and it was 
:eed, that when Caesar was in the hoAc, and they 
on the point of executing their purpose, An- 
tody should be amused without by some pretended 
discourse of business. 

When, in consequence of these measures, Caesar 
was slain, Antony absconded in the disguise of a 
slave ; but after he found that the conspirators were 
assembled in the Capitol, and had no further designs 
of massacre, he invited them to come down, and 
sent his son to them as a hostage. That night 
Cassius supped with him, and Brutus with Lepidus. 
The day following be assembled the senate, when 
he proposed that an act of amnesty should be pass- 
ed ; and that provinces should be assigned to Bru- 
tus and Cassius. The senate conflrmed this, and,, 
at the same time, ratified the acts of Cmsar. Thus 
Antony acquitted himself in this difficult affair with 
the highest reputation ; and, bj^ saving Rome from 
a civil war, he proved himself a very able and va- 
luable politician. But the intoxication of glory 
drew him oflf from these wise and moderate coun- 
sels; aad* from his influence with the people, he 
felt that, if Brutus were borne down, he should be 
the first man in Rome, With this view, when 
CsBsar’s body was exposed in the forum^ he under- 
took the customaiy funeral oration ; and when he 
foiuid the people aflected with his encomiums oif thq 
deceased, he endeavoofed still more to excite their 
compassion, by all tbat^was pitiable or aggravating 
in the nsassacre. For lUs purpose, ki the close ^ 
hb oratioD} he took the robe from the dead' body; 
hud held it up to them, bloody as it was, and 
pierced through with 'weapons; nor did he besitats, 
at the same to call tbs perpetrators of the deed 
yillains and murderers. This bad such an 
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upon the people that they immediately tore up the 
benches and the tables in the forum, to make a pile 
for the body. After they had duly discharged the fu- 
neral rites, they snatched the burning brands from 
the pile, and went to attack the houses of the conspi- 
rators. 

Brutus and his party now left the city, and 
Caesar's friends joined Antony. Calphuriiia, the 
relict of Caesar, entrusted him with her treasure, 
which amounted to four thousand talents. All 
Caesars papers, which contained a particular ac- 
count of nis designs, were likewise delivered up to 
him. Of these he made a very ingenious use ; for, 
by inserting in them what names he thought proper, 
he made some of his friends magistrates, and others 
senators; some he recalled from exile, and others 
he dismissed from prison, on pretence that all these 
things were so ordered by Caesar. Th^eople that 
were thus favoured, the Romans called ChanmUm* ; 
because, to support their title, they had recourse to 
the registers of the dead. The power of Antony, 
in short, was absolute. He was consul himself: 
his brother Caius was praetor, and bis brother Lu- 
cius tribune of the people. 

Such was the state of affairs when Octavius, who 
was the son of Caesar's niece, and appointed his heir 
by will, arrived at Rome from Apollonia, where bo 
resided when bis, uncle was killed. He first visited 
Aiiifony as the friend of his uncle, and spoke to bins 
concerning the money in his hands, and the legi^ 
of seventy-five drachmas left to every Roman cHi* 
sen, Antony paid little regard to him at first; aiid 
*^ld him, it would be madness for an unexperienced 
«*young mao, without frieods, to take upon him so im* 
portant an office as that of being executor lo Csssar. 

* The sieves who eofmacblsed by the hat will of 
Mr masters, were likewise called CkantM* 
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06taviu8, however, was not thus repidsed. He 
stiil insisted on the money; and Antony, on the 
other hand, did every thing to morti|^ and afiront 
him. He opposed him in his application for the 
tribuneship; and when he made use of the golden 
chair, which had been granted by the senate to his 
uncle*, he threatened that, unless he desisted to 
solicit the people, he would commit him to prison. 
But when Octavius joined Cicero and the rest of 
Antonyms enemies, and by their means obtained an 
interest in the senate ; when he continued to pay his 
court to the people, and drew the veteran soldiers 
from their quarters, Antony thoi^ht it was time to 
accommodate ; and for this purpoR gaVl him a meet- 
ing in the Capitol. 

An accommodation took placd, bqt it was soon 
destroyed ; for that night Antony dreamed that his 
right hand was thunderstruck ; and, in a few days 
after he was informed that Octavius had a design 
his life. The latter would have justified lristself» 
but was not*believed ; so that, of course,^e breach 
became as wide as ever. They now went ifnmedi- 
ately over Italy, and endeavoured to be beforehand 
with each other, in securing, by rewards and prp- 
miifes, the old troops that were in 4iffsrent quarters, 
and such legions as were, still on lobt 

Cicero, who had then considerable influence in the 
city, incensed the people againsb Antolly, and pre- 
vaiM on the senate to declare him a public enemy ; 
to send the rods and the rest of the prsetorial ‘ea; 
signs to young Cmsar, «nd to commission Hntius 
and Pansa, the consuMf to ddve Antony out of 
Italy. The two armies engaged near Modena ; aad 
Csesar wanrpresent at the battle. Both the tonsula’ 

* The senate had decree^ to Canar the privily af ashis . 
a i^lden chstr; adorned VHh a emwa of sad precions 
stones in all the thealrei. kllr. 
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were slain ; hut Antony was defeated. In lut flight 
he was reduced to great extremities, partiieularly by 
famine. Distress, however, was to him*a school of 
moral improvement ; and Antony, in adversity, was 
almost a man of virtue. Indeed it is common for 
men under misfortunes to have a clear idea of their 
duty ; but a change of conduct is not always the 
consequence. On such occasions they too often 
&U back into their former manners, through the 
inactivity of reason, and infirmity of mind. But 
Antony was even a pattern for his soldiers. From 
all the varieties of luxurious living, he came with 
readiness to drink a little stinking water, and to 
feed on the^wildafruits and roots of the deaert. 
Nay, it is said, that they ate the very bark of the 
trees ; and that, iiT passing the Alps, they fed on 
creatures that* had never been accounted human 
food. 

Antony*s design was to join Lepidus, who comr 
manded the army on the other side o^ the Alps ; 
and he ha<| a reasonable prospect of his friendship 
from the TOod offices he had done him with Julius 
Caesar. When he came within a small distance of 
him he enedinped ; but receiving no encouragement, 
he resolved to ha^d all upon a single cast. His 
hair was uncombed, and ms beard, which be had 
not shaven since his defeat, was long. In this for- 
lorn figure, ^ith a iKMiroing mantle tbrewn over 
hiOBi^he came to the camp of Lepidus, and address- 
ed himself to the so1di|^. While some were af- 
* ^ted with bis appearance, and others with his elo- 

r noe, Lepidus, afraid of Ike oonsequenoe, ordered 
tnknmets to sound that he minfat np louger be 
heard. This, however, contribnlea to hsightan the 
compassion of the soldim; so that diej seat Lmlws 
and Clodiiis in the drhss of those Ipdies who hired 
out dmir &vonni Ao the aimy, <o pesafe Asioiisr^ 
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that« if .«lie had resolution enough to attack the camp 
of LepidAL 4ie would meet witlt many who were not 
only readj^ receive him, but, if h^fhould desire 
it, to kin Lepidus. Antony would iiotjauifer any 
violence to be offered to Lepidus ; but the day fol- 
lowing, at the bead of his troops, he crossed the 
river which lay between the two camps, and had the 
satisfaction to see Lepidus’s soldiers all the while 
stretching out their hands to him, and making way 
through the entrenchments. 

When he had possessed himself of the camp of 
Lepidus, he treated him with great humanity. He 
saluted him by the name of father ; and though, in 
reality, every thing was in his own pow6r, be secured 
to him the title and the honours of general. This 
conduct brought over Munatius Plancus, who ftras 
at the head of a considerable force at no great dis- 
tance. Thus Antony was once more very powerful, 
apd returned into Italy with seventeen entire legions 
of foot, ani^ ten thousand horse. Beside these, be 
left six lemons as a garrison in Gaul, under the com- 
mand of Varius, one of his convivial companions, 
whom they called Cotylon*. 

Octavius, when he found that Cicero's object was 
to restore the liberties of the commonwealth, soon 
abandoned him, and came to an accommodation 
with Antony. They met, together with Lepidus, in 
a small river island f, where the conference lai^d 
three days. The empire of the world was divided 
amongst them like a patef|^l inheritance ; and thtjs 
they found no difficult/ in Bettli9g. But whon they 
«bould kill, and whom they shbuld spare, it was not 
so easy to adjust, while each was for saving his re- 
spective fiiends, and putting to death his enemies. 
At length their resentment against the latter over- 

* Frnm a half pint bumpSi^l a Greek meaisre lo caUsd. . 

. f la the nhhie, not far Bologna. 
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came their kindness for the former. Octtfl^is 
up Cicero to Antony ; and Antony a^rtficed his 
uncle Luciits Capsar to Octavius; ivhile Lepidus 
had the privilc{>e ol' putting to death his oWn brother 
Paul us. l^hough others say, that Lepidus save up 
Paulus to them though they had required him to 
put him to death himself. 1 believe there never was 
any thing so atrocious, or so execrably savage as 
this commerce of murder; for while a friend was 
given up for an enemy received, the same action 
murdered at once the friend and the enemy t and 
the destruction of the former was still more borrlbla^ 
because it J;iad not even resentment for its apology. ^ 

When this confederacy had taken place, uie army 
desired it might be confirmed by some alliance ; and 
Caesar, therefore, was to marry Claudia the daughter 
of Fulvia, Antony’s wife. As soon as this was de- 
termined, they marked down such as they intended 
to put to death ; the number of which amounted to 
three hundred. When Cicero was flain, Anfmy 
ordered his head, and the hand with which he wrote 
his Philippics, to be cut off ; and when they were 
presented him, he laughed, and exulted at the sight. 
After he was satiatpd with looking upon them, be 
ordered them to be placed on the rogtra in the ferum. 
But this insult on the dead was, in fact, an abuee of 
his own good fortune, and of the power it bad placed 
in bis hands f. When his uncle Lucius Csesar was 
pursued by his murderers, be fled for refuge to his 
sister; and when tbe^pnipuershad broken into the 

• Tlie former Engfish transiator ought not to have omitted 
thi»| becauK it lomewhat lofteiis at leait the rharaefd^ of 
Lepidus, who was certaiol^p the least exeersMe vtllafai of the 
three. 

t Were Uiert any cir cau M t as et la Aatoay's life that could 
be esteemed an instaisce of true magaanioiity, the total want 
of that viitne in this case would prove that iscb a ciieaia- 
stance was merely necldcotsl. 

VOL. Vll. B B 
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house, ^pd were Ibrcing their way into his cham- 
ber, she phiced herself at the door, and, stretching 
forth her hands, she cried, ** You shallhiot kill Lu- 
cius Csesar till you have first killed me, the mother 
of your general.” By this means she saved hei 
brother. 

This triumvirate was very odious to the Romans ; 
buL Antony bore the greater blame ; for he was not 
oily older than Caesar, and more powerful than Le- 
pidus, but, when he was no longer under difficulties, 
he fell back into the former irregularities of his life. 
His abandoned and dissolute manners were the 
more obnoxious to the people by his living in the 
house of Pompey the Great, a man no*less distin- 
guished by his temperance and modesty than by the 
honour of three tnumphs. They were mortified to 
see these doors shut with insolence against magis- 
trates, generals, and ambassadors ; while they were 
opon to players, jugglers, and sottish sycophants, 
on whom he spent the greatest part of those trea- 
sures he had amassed by rapine. Indeed the trium- 
virate were by no meahs scrupulous about the man- 
ner in which they procured their wealth. They 
seized and sold the estates of those who had been 
proscribed, and, by false accusations, defrauded 
their widows and orphans. They burdened the peo- 
ple with insupportable impositions; and being in- 
formed that large sums of money, the property both 
of stranj^rs and citizens, were deposited in the 
bands of the vestals, they tosifc them away by vio- 
lence. When Csesar fonnd that* Antony’s covet- 
ousaess was as boundless as his prodigality, he de- 
manded a division of the treasure, l^e army too 
was divided. Antony and Csesar went into Mace- 
donia imainst Brutus and Cassius ; and the govern- 
ment of Rome was left to L^tdus. 

When they had encamped in sight of the enemjf# 
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Antony opposite to Cassius, and Caesar tp. Brutus, 
Caesar effected nothing extraordinary, bnt Antony’s 
efforts were still successful. In the first engage- 
ment Caesar was defeated by Brutus ; his camp was 
taken ; and be narrowly escaped by flight ; though, 
in his Commentaries, he tells us, that, on account 
of a dream which happened to one of his friends, he 
had withdrawn before the battle*. Cassius urns 
defeated by Antony; and yet there are those, 166 , 
who say, that Antony was not present at the battle, 
but only joined in the pursuit afterwards. As C/as- 
sius knew nothing of the success of Brutus, he was 
killed at his own earnest entreaty, by bis freedman 
Pindarus. * Another battle was fought soon after, in 
which Brutus was defeated ; and, in consequence of 
that slew himself. Ciesar happened, at that time, to 
be sick, and the honour of this victory, likewise, cf 
course fell to Antony. As be stood over the body 
of Brutus, he slightly reproached him for the death 
of his brother Cams, whom, in revenge for the death 
of Cicero, Brutus bad slain in Macedonia. It ap- 
peared, however, that Antony did not impute toe 
death of Caius so much to Brutus as to Hortensius ; 
for he ordered the latter to be slain upon bis bro- 
ther's tomb. He threw bis purple robe over the 
body of Brutus, and ordered one of bis freedmen 
to do the honours of bis funeral. When he was 
afterwards informed, that he bad not burned the 
i^ie with the body, and that be bad retained part 
of the money which was to be expended on the 
ceremony, he commanded him to be slain. After 
tois victory, Caesar was conveyed to Rome ; 'aad it 
was expecM that bis distemper would put an end 
to his fife. Antony bavmg traversed some of the 
povinoes of Asia for the purpose of nuamg money. 
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passed with a large army into Greece. Contiibu- 
tions, indeed, were absolutely necessary, when a 
gratuity of 6ve thousand drachmas had. been pro- 
mised to every private man. 

Antony's behaviour was at first very acceptable 
to the Grecians. He attended the disputes of their 
logicians, their public diversions, and religious cere- 
mol^ies. He was mild in the administration of jus- 
tiee» ,and afi'ected to be called the frieiul of Greece ; 
but ^particularly the friend of Athens, to which he 
made considerable presents. The Megarensians, 
vying with the Athenians in exhibiting something 
curious, invited him to see their senate-house ; and 
when they asked him how he liked it, he told them 
it was little and ruinous. He took the dimensions 
of the temple of Apollo Pythius, as if he had in- 
tended to repair it; and, indeed, be promised as 
much to the senate. 

But when, leaving Lucius Censorinus in Greece, 
he once more pass^ into Asia ; when he had en- 
riched himself with the wealth of the country ; when 
his house was the resort of obsequious kings, and 
queens contended for his favour by their beauty and 
munificence ; then, whilst Cmsar was harassed with 
seditions at Borne, Antony once more gave up his 
soul to luxury, and fell into all the dissipations of his 
former life. The Anaxenores and the Zutbi, the 
harpers and pipers, Metrodorus the dancer, the 
whole corps of the Asiatic drama, who far outdid 
in buffoonery the poor wretches of Italy; these 
were the people of the court, the folks that carried 
all before them. In short, all was riot and disorder. 
And Asia, in some measure, resembled the cky 
mentioned Iw Sophocles*, that was at once filled 
iritb the pernunes of sacri^es, songs, and groans. 


f Sophocteib 09d. Sc. 1. 
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When’ Antony entered Ephesus, the women in the 
dress of Bacchanals, and men and boys habited like 
Pan and the satyrs, marched before him. Nothing 
was to be seen through the whole city but ivy 
crowns, and spears wreathed with ivy, harps, flutes, 
and pipes, while Antony was hailed 1^ the name of 
Bacch us. 

— — “ Bacchus I ever kind and free !” 

And such, indeed, he was to some; but toothers 
he was savage and severe. He deprived many 
noble families of their fortun%p, and bestowed them 
on sycophants and parasites. Many were repre- 
sented to be dead, who were still living ; and com- 
missions were given to bis knaves for seizing their 
estates. He gave his cook the estate of a Maglb- 
sian citizen for dressing one supper to bis taste : but 
when he laid a double impost on Asia, Hybrias, the 
agent for the people, told him, with a pleasantry 
that was agreeable to his humour, that, **lf he 
doubled the taxes, he ought to double the seasons 
too, and supidy the people with two summers and 
two winters.’^ He aadea, at the same time, with a 
little more asperity, that, ^'As Asia had already 
raised two hundred thousand talents, if he had not 
received it, be Ihould demand it of those who had ; 
but,^ said he^ ** if you received it, and yet have it 
not, we are undone.” This touched him sensibly ; 
for he was i Aorant of many things that were trans* 
acted under his authority ; not tb^ he was indolent, 
but unsuspecting. He had a simplicity in his nature 
without much peuetratioa. But when be found that 
faults had been committed, he expressed the anal- 
est concern and scknowledgmeat to the eoMurs. 
He was prodigpl in his rewards, and Revere in bis 
pnnisliments ; but the excess was father^ in I* 
former than in the latter. The insulting ratOmy 

B B j 
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his conversation carried its remedy along *Vith it; 
tor he ivas perfectly liberal in allowing the retort, 
and gave and took with the same good humour. 
This, however, had a bad effect on his affairs. He 
imagined that those who treated him^with freedom 
in conversation would not be insincere in business. 
He did not perceive that bis sycophants were artful 
in their freedom ; that they used it as a kind of 
poignant sauce to prevent the satiety of flattery ; 
and that, by taking these liberties with him at table, 
they kne^ well that, when they complied with his 
opinions in business, would not think it the effect 
of complaisance, but a conviction of his superior 
ju^ment. 

«Such was the frail, the flexible Antony, when the 
Id^e of Cleopatra came in to the completion of his 
ruin. This awakened every dormant vice, inflamed 
every guilty passion, and totally extinguished the 
gleams of remaining virtue. It began in this man- 
ner. When he first set out on bis expedition against 
the Parthians, he sent orders to Cleopatra to meet him 
in Cilicia, that she might answer some accusations 
which had been laid against her of assisting Cassius 
in the war. Dellius, who went on this message, no 
sooner observed the beauty and address of Cleopa- 
tra, than he concluded that such a Wbman, far from 
having any thing to apprehend from the resentment 
of Antony, would certainly have great influence over 
him. He therefore paid his court to the amiable 
E^ptian, and solicited her to go, as Homef soys, 
<<in her best attire*,” into Cilicia; assuring her, 
tiiat she bad nothing to fear from Antony, who was' 
the most courtly Veneral in the world. Induced by 
his invitadon, and in the confidence of that beauty 

* Horn, ll.^'ziv. 1. It Is thus that Jifno prbposes to 

« eet cfupit«r, wbeh she bos a particular desian of lasuirina 
tawithldvo. • F -6 
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whicti ‘had before touched the hearts of Caesar and 
young Pompey, she entertained no doubt of the 
conquest of Antony. When Caesar and Pompey 
had her favours, she was young and unexperienced'; 
but she was to meet Antony at an age when beauty, 
in its full perfection, called in the maturity of the 
understanding to its aid. Prepared, therefore, with 
such treasuies, ornaments, and presents, as were 
suitable to the dignity and affluence of her kingdom, 
but chiefly relying on her personal charms, she set 
oft' for Cilicia. 

Though she had received many pressing letters of 
invitation from Antony and his friends, she held him 
in sudh contempt that she by no means took the 
most expeditious method of traveling. She sailed^ 
along the river Cydnus in a most magnificent galley. 
The stern was covered with gold, the sails were of 
purple, and the oars were silver. These, in their 
motion, kept time to the music of flutes and pipes 
and harps. The queen, in the dress and character 
of Venus, lay under a canopy embroidered with 
gold, of the most exquisite workmanship; while 
boys, like painted Cupids, stood fanning her on each 
side of the sopha. Her maids were of the moAt 
distinguished beauty, and, habited like the Nereids 
and the Graces, assisted in the steerage and conduct 
of the vessel. The fragrance of burning inoense 
was diffused along the shores, which were covered 
with multitudes of people. Some followed the pro- 
cession, and such numbers went down from the city 
to see it, that Antony was at last left alone on the 
tribunal. A rumour was soon spread, that Venus 
was come to feast with Bacchus, for the beneftt of 
Asia* Antony sent to invite her to supper ; but she 
thought it his duty ta wait upon her, and to show 
his fmUteness on her arrival, he eompUed. He was 
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astoDished at the magnificence of tne preArations ; 
but particularly at that multitude of lights, which 
were raised or let down together, and disposed in 
such a variety of square and circi^^r figures that 
they afforded one of the most ple^ng spectacles 
that has been recorded in history. The day follow- 
ing Antony invited her to sup with him, and was 
ambitious to outdo her in the elegance and magnifi- 
cence of the entertainment. But he was soon con- 
vinced that he came short of her in both, and was 
the first to ridicule the meanness and vulgarity of 
his treat. As she found that Antony’s humour fa- 
voured more of the camp than of the court, she fell 
into th^ same coarse vein, and played upon him 
without the least reserve. Such was the variety of 
her powers in conversation : Her beauty, it is said, 
was neither astonishing nor inimitable ; but it de- 
rived a force from her wit, and her fascinating man- 
ner, which was absolutely irresistible. Her voice 
was delightfully melodious, and had the same variety 
of modulation as an instrument of many strings. 
She spoke roost languages; and there were but few 
of the foreign ambassadors whom she answered by 
an interpreter. She gave audience herself to the 
Ethiopians, the Troglpdites, the Hebrews, Arabs, 
Syrians, Medes, and Parthians. Nor were these 
all the languages she understood, though the kin^s 
of Egypt, her predecessors, could hard^ ever attain 
to the E^ptian ; and some of them forgot even thehr 
original li^cedoiiian. 

Antony was so wholly engrossed with her charms 
that while his wife Pulvia was maintaining hisinte^ 
rest at Rome apinst Ceesar, and the Parthian 
forces, assemided under die conduct of Lab^nds 
in Mesopotamia, were ready to enter Syria, ^ led 
her amorous captive in triumph to Alezandria. 
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Tltere the veterc^ warrior fell into every idle excess 
of puerile amusement, and offered at the ehrine of 
luxury, what Antipho calls the greatest of all sacri- 
fices, the sacrifice of time. This mode of life they 
called the inimitable. They visited each other al- 
ternately every day ; and the profusion of their en- 
tertainments is almost incredible. Philotas, a phy- 
sician of Amphissa, who was at that time pursuing 
his studies in Alexandria, told my grandfather Lam- 
prias, that, being acquainted with one of Antony’s 
cooks, he was invited to see the preparations for 
supper. When he came into the kitchen, beside an 
innriite variety of other provisions, he observed eight 
wild boars roasting whole ; and expressed his sur- 
prise at the number of the company for whom this 
enormous provision must have been made. The 
cook laugned, and said, that the company did not 
exceed twelve ; but that, as every dish was to be 
roasted to a single turn ; and as Antony was uncer- 
tain as to the time when he would sup, particularly 
if an extraordinary bottle, or an extraordinary vein 
of conversation was going round, it was necessary to 
have a BUGGession of suppers. Philotas added, that 
being afterwards in the service of Antony’s eldest 
son by Fulvia, he was admitted to sup with him, 
when he did not sup with bis father ; and it once 
happened that, when another physician at table had 
tired the company with bis noise and impertinence^ 
he silenced him with the following sophism : There 
are some degrees of a fever in* which cold water is 
good for a man : every man, who has a &ver, has it 
in some degree ; and^ therefore, cold water is good 
for every man in a fever. The impertinent was 
Strunk dumb with this syllogism ; and Antony’s som 
whodaughed at his distress, to reward Philotas for 
his good offices, pointing to a magnificent side-board 
of luate, said, ** All that, Philotas, is yours 1” PbU 
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lotas acknowledged the kind offer ; but thoughtSt 
too much for such a boy to give. And, afterwards, 
when a servant brought the plate to him in a chest, 
that he might put his seal upon it, he refused, and, 
indeed, was afraid to accept it : |jpon which the 
servant said, ** AVkat are you afraid of? Do not 
you consider that this is a present from the son of 
Antony, who could easily give you its weight in 
gold? However, 1 would recommend it to you to 
take the value of it in money. In this plate there 
may be some curious pieces of ancient workman- 
ship that Antony may set a value on.” Such are 
the anecdotes which my grandfather told me he had 
irom Philotas. 

Cleopatra was not limited to Plato's four kinds of 
flattery *. She had an infinite variety of it. Whe- 
ther Antony were in the gay, or the serious humour, 
still she had something ready for his amusement. 
She was with him night and day. She gamed, she 
drank, she hunted, she reviewed with him. In his 
night rambles, when he was reconnoitring the doors 
and windows of the citizens, and throwing out his 
jests upon them, she attended him in the habit of a 
servant, which he also, on such occasions, affected 
to wear. From these expeditions he frequently re- 
turned a sufferer both in person and<character. But 
though some of the Alexandrians were displeased 
with this whimsical humour, others enjoyed it, and 
said, ** That Antony presented his comic parts in 
Alexandria, and reserved the tragic for Rome.” To 
mention a|l his follies would be too trifling ; but bk 
fishing story must not be omitted. He was a fish- 
ing one day with Ckopatra, and had ill succera, 
which, in tlie presence of hift mistress, he looked 
upon as a disgrace ; be, therefore, ordered one of 


* Plato, GbigiaB. 
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tne assistants to dive and put on his hook such*as 
had been taken before. This scheme he put in 
practice three or four times, and Cleopatra perceived 
it. She affected, however, to be surprised at his 
success : expressed her wonder to the people about 
her; and, the day following, invited them to see 
fresh proofs of it. When the day following came, 
the vessel was crowded with people ; and as soon 
as Antony had let down his line, she ordered one of 
her divers immediately to put a salt fish on his hook« 
When Antony found he had caught his fish, he 
drew up his line; and this, as may be sdpposed, 
occasioned no small mirth amongst the spectators, 
** Go, igeneral T’ said Cleopatra, “ leave fishing to 
us petty princes of Pharus and Canopus; your 
game is cities, kingdoms, and provinces. 

In the midst of these scenes of festivity and dis- 
sipation, Antony received two unfavourable mes- 
sages ; one from Rome, that his wife Fulvia, aitd his 
brother Lucius, after long dissentions between them- 
selves, had joined to oppose Caesar, but were over- 
powered, and obliged to fly out of Italy. The other 
informed him, that Labienus and the Fartbiansliad 
reduced Asia, from Syria and the Euphrates to Ly- 
dia and Ionia. It was with difficulty that even this 
roused him from^his lethargy: but waking at length, 
and, literally, waking from a fit of intoxication, he 
set out against the Parthians, and proceeded as far 
as Phcmiicia, However, upon the receipt of some 
very movine letters from Fulvia, he turned his course' 
towards Itmy with two hundred ships. Such of ius . 
friends as had fled from thence, he reemved; and 

« This expression of Cleopatra’s has someChiog of 
tons with that passage in Virgil— 

Bxcudent alii spShmtia molKas asra ! 

Tp regere imperio poptUoa, Ronane, nemeato. . 
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from these he learned, that Fuhria had been the prin- 
cipal cause of the disturbances in Rome. Her dis- 
position had a natural tendency to violence and dis- 
cord; and, on this occasion, it was ahf^ttcd by jea- 
lousy ; for she expected that the c^orders of Italy 
would call Antony from the arms of Cleopatra. 
That unhappy woman died at Sycion, in her pro- 
gress to meet her husband. 

This event opened an opportunity for a reconcili- 
ation with Capsar. For when Antony came to Italy, 
and Cti^r expressed no lesentment against him, but 
threw the whole blame on Fulvia ; their respective 
ftieods inteifered, and broaght them to an accommo- 
datiou. The east, within the boundaries of the Ionian 
aeh, was given to Antony ; the western provinces to 
Gmsar ; and Lepidus bad Africa. When they did 
npt accept of the consulship themselves, they were 
to.^i^pose of it as they tnought proper, in their 
turnif. 

After these matters were settled, they thought of 
means to secure this union which fortune had set 
on |bot. Csesar had a sister older than himself 
named Octavia, but they had different mothers. 
The « mother of Octavia was Ancaria. Csesar's 
mother was Attia. Hp had a great affection for 
this sister ; for she was a woman of extraordinary 
merit. She had been already married to Caius 
Maroellus ; but a little before this bad buried her 
husband; and, as Antony had lost his wife, there 

i as an opening for a fresh union. His connection 
ith Cleopatra he did not affect to deny ; bathe ab- 
jjutely denied that be was married to her; andt ia 
Is oirciUDStance, indeed, his prudence prevail^ 
over his love. His manias with Octavia was ui^ 
versally wished. It was the general hope, tfaiMiK 
woman of her beauty ^ad distinguished 'VirtolB 
would acquire such no ioffuencaover Aatray gs 
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might, in the end, be ^sAlutary to the state. Condi- 
tions being ttiutually agreed upon, they proceeded to 
solemnize the nuptials at Rome ; and the law which 
permits no widow to marry till the expiration of ten 
months after the decease of her husband was dis- 
pensed with by the senate. 

Sextus, the son of Pompey, who was then in pos- 
session of Sicily, had not only made great ravages in 
Italy, but had covered the sea with such a number 
of piratical vessels, under the ^ommand of Menas 
ana Menecrates, that it was no longer safe for other 
ships to pass. He had been favourable, nStwith- 
standing,to Antony; for he had given a kind recep- 
tion to his mother and his wife Fulvia, when the^ 
were obliged to fly from Rome. It was jud|:ea 
proper, therefore, to accommodate matters with hin^; 
and, for this purpose, a meeting was held at the pro- 
montory of Misenum by the mole that runs into the 
sea. f^ompey was attended by his fleet; AoCbn^ 
and Cnsar oy an army of foot. At this interview it 
was settled, that Pompey should keep Sicily and 
Sardinia, on condition that he should clear the sea 
of pirates, and send a certain quantity of corA to 
Rome. When these things were determined, they 
mutually invited each other|to simper; but it fell to 
the lot of Pompey to give^the first entertainment. 
When Antony asked him were they should sup: 
** There," said he, pointing to the admiral-galley of 
six oars, that is the only patrimonial mansKW- 
house that is left to Pompey and it implied, at tlm 
same time, a sarcasm on Antony, who was then 
possession of his father's house. However, he en- 
tertained them very politely, after conduetm||^ ^em 
mer U' bridge from the promontory to the sl^p that 
wde at anchor. Poring the entertainment, while the 
raill^ ran briskly on Antony Ml Gleopa^ Henna 
name to Pompey» and toldfim lMieretly, that, if be 

VO«^ VII. c c 
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would permit him to cut ih^ cable, he would not 
only' make him master of Sicily and Sardinia, but of 
the whole Roman empire. Fompey, after a mo- 
ment’s deliberation, answered, that he should have 
done it without consulting himj<l.** We must now 
let it alone,” said he, for 1 cannot break my oath 
of treaty.” The compliment of the entertainment 
was returned by his guests, and he then retired to 
Sicily. 

Antony, after the Itccommodation, sent Ventidius 
into Asia, to stop the progress of the Parthians. 
All matters of public administration were conducted 
with the great^t harmony between him and Octa- 
vius ; abd, in compliment to the latter, he took upon 
himself the office of high-priest to Ceesar the dicta- 
tor. But, alas ! in their contests at play, Caesar was 
generally superior, and Antony was mortified. He 
ha<l in his house a fortune-telling gipsy, who was 
skilled in the calculation of nativities. This.man, 
either lo oblige Cleopatra, or following the investi- 
gatioB of truth, told Antony, that the star of his for- 
^tune, however glorious in itself, was eclipsed and 
* oMbured by Caesar’s, and advised him, by all means, 
to keep at the greatest distance from that young 
man. ** The genius A your life,” said he, ** is 
afraid of his : when it » alone, its port is erect and 
fearless; when his approaches, it is dejected and de- 
pressed.” Indeed, there were many circumstances 
that seemed to justify the conjurer’s doctrine : for in 
every kind of play, whether they cast lots, or oast 
the die, Antony was stili riie loser. In their coek^ 
fights and quail fights, it was stHl Cmsar’s coc^ 
a^'Csesar's (jjtiail. ' These Aings, cooperating with 
tile oof^urer’s observations, had such an eiaet oti 
Antony that he gM||np the management of hir’ 
domestic afiaiia and Mb Italy.* Oiitaivi% 

who had by tbi^^pH^taaight lum m danghtar, Im 
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took with him into Crfttece. He wintered in Athene, 
and there he leara^ that his affairs in Asia, under 
Yentidius, were successful; that the Parthians were 
routed, and that Labienus and Pbamapates, the 
ablest generals of Orodes, fell in the battle. In ho- 
nour of this victory he gave an entertainment to the 
Greeks, and treated the Athenians with an exhibi- 
tion of the gymnastic games, in which he took the 
master’s part himself. The robes and ensigns of the 
general were laid aside; the cods, the cloak, and 
the slippers of the Gymnasiarch were assumed; 
and when the combatants bad fought su^ciefitly^ he 
parted them himself. 

When he went to the war, he Aok wifSi him a 
crown of the sacred olive ; and, by the direction of 
some oracle or other, a vessel of water filled out of 
the Clepsydra *. In the meantime, Paoorus, son tif 
the king of Parthia, made an incursion into 
but was routed by Yentidius in (^rhestioa, and» 
with the greatest part of his army, fell in the Wile* 
This celebrated victo^ made ampte amends for the 
defeat of Crassus. The Parthians had now bMn 
thitce conquered, and were confined within *ilM* 
bounds of Media and Mnoopotamia. Yentidius 
would not pursue the Pu^ians any farther, for 
fear of exciung the envy dr Antony ; he thei^ore, 
turned his arms against the revolters, and brought 
Uiem back to their duty. Amongst these was Aw- 
ochus, the kina of Commame, whom he besieged 
in the city of %amosata. That pjdnoe, at first of- 
fered to pay a thousand taknts, and tt> submit bin-) 
self to tim ttomao emigre ; ufm which Yentidiiis 
told him, tlmt he must send proposals to Antony ; 
fsr he was then at no great diataace ; and he bad 

* ^hie Cleptydra wss s riiiiiilul|ih|liiii| lii|i to the cttsdel at 
Atheott BO cidM, beosine ft id||^B|MAiiiei ftiU of wsicrt 
■nd MBotosi en^pty- 
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not commiBBioned Ventidiufljfe make peace with 
Atitiochus, that something at lei^l might be done by 
himself. But while the siege was thus prolonged, 
and the people of Samosata despaired of obtaining 
terms, that despair produced a #legree of courage 
which defeated every efTort of the besiegers ; and 
Antony was at last reduced to the disgraceful neces- 
sity of accepting three hundred talents. 

After he had done some little towards settling the 
affairs of Syria, he*r^turned to Athens, and sent Ven- 
tidjUB to Rome, to enjoy the reward of his merit in a 
triumph. . He was the only general that ever triumph- 
ed over the 'Pmthians. liis birth was obscure, but 
his dhtfhexiona with Antony brought him into great 
appointments; and, by making the best use of them, 
he confirmed what was said of Antony and Octavius 
Qjedar, that they were more successful by their lieu- 
tmuits, than wnen they commanded in person. This 
observation, with regard to Antony in particular, 
might be justified by the success of Sossius and Ca« 
. nimas. The former had done great things in Syria; 
aii0 the latter, whom he left in Armenia, reduced the 
VrWe country ; and, after defeating the kings of Ibe- 
ria and Albania, penetrated as far as Mount Cauca- 
sus, and spread the tewor of Antony’s name and 
power through those baroarous nations. 

Soon after this, upon hearing some disagreeable 
reports concerning the designs or the conduct of 
Caesar, he sailed for Italy with a fleet of three hun- 
dred ships; and, being refused the harbour of Brun- 
dosium, ne made for Tarentum. There he was pre- 
vailed on by his wife Octavia, who accompanied him, 
and was tttbn pregnant a third time, to send her to 
her brother: and riie was fortunate enough to meet 
him on her journey, ^tended by his two friends, 
^scenes and Agiappa* In conference with him, 
•he entreated him to consider the peculiari^ of her 
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situation, and not tp make the h^piest woman in the 
world the moBt.dnfo^Date. ** The eyes of aj],’’ said 
she, are neo&s^^ turopd on me, who am th6 ^fe 
of Antony 4 andjihe sister^f Gssar; and sboidd these 
chiefs of the empire, misled by hasty counsels, in-* 
volFe the whole in war, whatever may be the event, 
it will be unhappy for me.’* Ctesar was softened Jiy 
the entreaties of his sister, and proceeded with peace- 
able views to Tarentum. His arrivaT affordep a ge- 
neral satisfaction to the people. They were pleased 
to see such an army on tne shore, and such a fleet in 
the harbour, in the mutual ^sposition for peace; and 
nothing but compliments and expressidlij of kin^ess 
passing between the generals. Antonw first invited 
Caesar to sup with him, and, in ctfihpHwat^ Oc- 
tavia, he accrated the invitation. At length it 
agreed, that Cssar should give up to Antony two 
legions for the Parthian service; and that 
in return, should leave a hundred armed galley«:^h 
Caesar. Octavia, moreover, engaged Antony to give 
up twenty light ships to Caesar, and procured worn 
her brother a thousand foot for her husband. Mattm 
being thus accommodated, Caesar went to war 
Pompey for the recovery of Sicily; and Anniiy,*' 
leaving under his protection his wife and his chilmpA 
both b^ the present and t|^ former marriage, sa3^ ^ 
for Asia. 

Upon hisapproach to Syria, the love of Cleopatra, 
whicn had so long been dormant in his heart, and 
wh^ better counsels seemed totally to have sup- 
pressed, revived again, and tookposeession of his soul, 
unruly steed, to which Plato* compares certoin 

« Plotorch here allodci to tbst^awife in Plato, where he 
compareB the mul to a wioced ebarlotrwith tyro hones aod a 
eharletcor. Oae of these boivei is mischievens aad on'rnly; 
the other geotle aad tractable. The charioteer is Reason : 
theuofobr faorto denotes the cimcnisdeiit, and Hie trnetable 
hone the irascible part. Pi.ato» HMod. 
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passions, once more brokolp|||S)^^d in^pite of ho* 
nour, interest, and prudenciSl^Dtoh^ scut Fonteius 
Cwto to conduct Cleopa^a intp^^rid. 

Upon her arrival be m^e her most maraifi- 
ceittfiresents. He gave her the provinces of Phce- 
nicia, Cmlosyria, Cyprus, great of Cilicia, that 
district of Judxa which produces the balm, and that 
part of Arabia Nabathea which lies upon the ocean. 
These extravagant gifts were disagreeable to the 
, Romans: for, though he bad often conferred on 
private persons considerable governments and king- 
doms ; though he had demived many princes of their 
dotiinions. fa«headea Antigonus of Judasa, the 
first king ulk ever suffered in such a manner *; yet 
nothing scplhich Misturbed the Romans as his enor- 
nMMis profusion in favour of that woman. Nor were 
they less offended at his giving the surnames of the 
sun'ariJdLmoon to the twins he had by her. 

But Antony knew well bow to give a fair appear- 
ance to the most disreputable actions. The gceat- 
ness of the Roman empire, he said, appeared more 

R giving than in receiving kingdoms ; and that it was 
(Wr for persons of high birth and station to extend 
'ana; secure their nobility| by leaving children and 

f [feasors born of different princes; that his ancestor 
ercules trusted not to the fertility of one woman, 
as if he had feared the penalties annexed to the law 
of Solon ; but, by various connexions with the sex, 
became the founder of many families. 

After Orodes was slain by his son Phraates f, who 
took possession of the kingdom, many of the Par- 
thian chiefs fled to Antony; and amongst the rest, 
Moneses, a man of gr^t dignity and power. An- 

* Dion tdU ua Chat Antigooiw wu first tied to a stake and 
wUpped I and that afterwards his throat was cut. 

f The same Phraates that Horace tneotions. . Medditum 
Cj/rt toKo Phraatem. Lib« iUt ode fi. 
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tony thinking in hisfortune, msei|^bled 

Themistocles, «iind cd^p&nng his own wealth and 
magnificence tp^that of Ibe kings of Persia, gave 
him three citi^, Larissa, 'Arethusa, and Hieram- 
polis, which was before called Bombyce. But when 
Phraates sent Moneses assurances of his safety, he 
readily dismissed him. On this occasion he formed 
a scheme to deceive Phraates. He pretended a dis- 
position for peace, and required only that the Boman 
standards and ensigns winch had been taken at the 
defeat of Crassus, and such of the prisoners as still 
survived, might be restored. He i^nt deo|^tra 
into Egypt ; after which he marched Ihrqugh Arabia 
and Armenia, where, as soon as hi^' pwi^oops were 
joined by the allies, he reviewed his arih^ He bfd 
several princes in alliance with fiim, but Artavasdes, 
king of Armenia was the most powerful ; for fur- 
nished six thousand horse, and seven thousd^ fo|et. 
At this review there appeared sixty thousand mman 
foot, and ten thousand horse, wno, though chiefly 
Gauls and Spaniards, were reckoned as Romany 
The number of the allies, including the light armeS 
and the cavalry, amounted to thirty thousand. 

This formidable armaoiiit, which struck terrq|^ 
into the Indians beyond Bactria, and alarmed Ini 
Asia, his attachment to Cleopatra rendered perfectlj^ 
useless. His impatiencd^ to return and spend the 
winter in her arms, made him tftke the field too early 
in the season, and precipitated all fais mpasures. As 
a man who is under the power of enchantment, cira 
only act as the impulse of the magic directs him, his 
eye was continually drawn to^Cleopatra^ and to le- 
tum to her was a greater object than to conquer the 
world. He ought*certainiy to have winteied in Ar- 
menia, that he might give a proper rewite and re- 
firesbment to his men, after a march ot a thoosaad 
niiles. In the early part of the spring, be shonid 
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havejpade bimBelf master bf Media, before the Par- 
thian troops were drawn oiit of gjorrison: but his 
inipatience put him upon the march, and leaving 
A^enia oh the left, he passed ^through the province 
of Atropatene, and laid waste the country. In his 
haste, he left behind him the Mattering engines, 
amongst which was a ram eighty feet long, and 
these followed the camp on three hundred carnages. 
Had any damage happened to these, it would have 
been impofsible to repair them in this upper part of 
Asia, wber^ there is no timber of height or strength 
suffipient the purpose. However, they were 

brought Am under the conduct of Statianus ; 

and, in 1lie0gieaq%me, he laid siege to the larra citv 
of Phrhata, \he re^dence of the king of Media's 
wives and children.^ Here he perceivM his error in 
leavinff\he engines behind; for want of which he was 
obliged ^o throw im a mount against the wall ; and 
that reifuired considerable time and labour. 

In the mean time, Phraateft came up with a nume- 
rous army; and being informed that Antony had left 
iffUrnd him his machinef, be sent a large detachment 
^ mtercept them. Thitf party fell upon Statianus, 
who, with ten thousand^ his men, was slain upon 
the spot. Many 'were ta^n prisoners, among whom 
was king Polemo; a^ the machines were seized by 
the enemy, and destroyedr 

Thio<«uacaiTiage greatly discouraged the army ; 
and Artavasdes, though he had been the promoter 
of the war, withdrew his forces in despair. The 
Parthians, on the other hand, encouraged by their 
snccesB, came up i|ith the Romans whue they were 
essployed in the siege, and treated them with the 
most Insolent menaces a^ pontempt Antony, who 
knew that despair and timidity wonld be the conse- 
<|araoe of inaetion, led out ten legions, ^ree praetor 
wan cohorts heavy armed, and the whole bCdy ef 
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cavalry, on the buBinesa^f fora^ng. He was per- 
suaded, at the dame time, that this was the only me- 
tliod of drawing tfi^ eneiif^ after him, and brin^png 
them to a battle. Aft^ one day’s progress, be ob- 
served the enemy in motion, and watching an oppor- 
tunity to fall upon him in his march. Hereupon he 
put up in his camp the Signal for battle; but, at the 
same time, struck his tents, as if his intention was 
not to fight, but to retire. Accordingly he passed the 
army of the barbarians, which was drawn up in form 
of a crescent: but he had previously g^?en orders to 
the horse to charge the enemy, fu)} we^, as soon as 
their ranks were within reach of thgjegioofj;;^ troops. 
The Parthians were struck with aston\§liiifbpt at the 
order of the Roman army, whcuk they observed them 
pass at regular intervals without confusion, and 
brandish their pikes in silence. 

When the signal was given for battle, ^e horse 
turned short, and fell ^ith loud shouts on the enemy. 
The, Parthians received the attack with firmness, 
though they were too close in with them for the use 
of their bows. But whei|- the infantry came ^ the, 
charge, their shouts, aiid.tl|e clashing of their aYih9» 
so frightened the enemy V^orses,, that they were no 
longer manageable; and the Parthians did without 
once engaging. Antony piilfeued them closely* in 
hopes that this action would, in a great measure, 
terminate the war. But when the infanti^ 'bad fol- 
lowed them fifty furlongs, and the cavalry at least w 
hundred ^and fifty he found that he h^ not slain 
above eighty of the enemy, ao<^at thirty only were 
taken prisoners. Thus, the little advantage of thmr 
victories, and the heavy loss of their defeats, as in 
the recent instance of the carriages, was a ftesh dis- 
couragement to the Romans. 

The day following they returned with their baggage 
to the camp before Phiaata. In their march they 
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with some straggling traops of the enemy, after- 
grap with grater parties, and at last with the whole 
'which having easily rallied, appeared like a 
fls?army, and harassed them in such a manner, 
mki it was with difficulty theV reached their camp. 

The Median garrison, in the aUseace of Antony, 
bad made a sally ; and those who were left to defend 
the mount, had quitted their post, and fled. Antony, 
at his return, punished the fugitives by decimation. 
That is, be dividld them into tens; and, in each divi- 
sion, put one^ death, on whom the lot happened to 
fall. Thdhe^at escaped had their allowance in 
barley u||iMdwLjgheat. 

Botl^^^ea nhw found their difficulties in the 
war« Antony had the dread of famine before him, 
for he qpuld not forage widiout a terrible slaughter 
of his met : and Phraates, who knew the temper of 
the Parthfans, was apprehensive, that, if the Romans 
persisted fh carrying on the pjage, as soon as the au* 
tumnal equinox was passed, the winter set in, he 

should be deserted by his army, which would not at 
that#rae endure the opevMd. To prevent this, he 
reeourse to strataoeih*. fie ordered his offimrs 
not to pursue the Rpmanstoo close when they were 
foraging, but to permit thim to carry off provtsions. 
fie commanded theis|kt t|he same time, to compli* 
mrat them on their valour ; ,and to express his high 
opiition of the Roman bravery. Tb^ were instruct- 
ed, likewise, as opportunity might offer, to blame the 
obstinaoy of Antony, whi<m exposed so many brave 
men to the severitiim of flunme and a winter caoh' 
,paign, wlto Aust suibr of course, notwitfastandkig 
all liie Psrthiaas could do for them, while Phraates 
sought dsr oolhiapf more than peace, though he was 
still defeated in hu benevolent intentions. 

Antony, oh these reports, began to oonceive hopes; 
bul he wo^d not offisr any terms before be was sslis«^ 
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fled whether they came originally from the ktiiff* 
The enemy assure^ him that such were the seott- 
ments of Phraates; and« being induced to belieye 
them, he sent some of bis friends to demand the 
standards and the prisoners that came into their 
hands on the defeat of Crassus; for he thought, if 
he demanded nothing, it might appear that be was 
pleased with the privilege of retreating. The Par- 
thian answered, that the standardh and prisoners 
could not be restored ; but that ADteny,if he thought 
proper, was at liberty to retreat in sa^j^* ' 

After some few days had been rmenf iWiillBjf in g up 
the b^gage, he began his mar^T On occa- 
sion, thou|;h he had the happiest elootience in ad- 
dressing his soldiers, and reconciling tnem every 
situation and event; yet, whether it wni UirougA 
shame, or sorrow, or both, he left that offihe to 
mitius ^nobarbus. Songe of them wero offended at 
this as an act of contempt But the greater part 
understood the cause, and, pitying their general,, 
paid him still mreater attdirtion. 

Antony had determined tib take his rout tfarougl^a 
plain and open country; but a certain Maidian, who 
was well acquainted with practices of the Par- 
tbians, and had approved his liith to the Romans at 
the battle when the machines were lost advised him 
to take the mountains on bis right sod not to ex- 
pose his heavy-armed tro^ in an open country 
to the attacks of Uie Parthian bowmen and cavalfy. 
Phraates, he said, amused bin^witb fur nromiies, 
meiely to draw him off from sieM; mit if he 
would take him for his guide, be wouki condnot him 
by a way that was nearer, and better fumbhid with 
necessaries. Antony deUbeleto^ some time upeii 
llihi. He would not a|^»ear to doubt the honeur of 
tin PtunlliMmafiteStoelraee they had agreed to; an4 
yet he could not but approve of a wiqr whkh wae 
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Dearer, and which lav through an inhabited country. 
At last, he required the ndctessary pledges of the 
Mardian’s faith, which be cave in suffering himself 
to be bound till he should have opnducted the army 
into Armenia. In this condition nc led the'Romans 
peaceably along for two days: but on the third, 
when Antony, expecting nothing less than the Par- 
thians, was marching forward in disorderly security, 
the Mardian, oblerying the mounds of a river broken 
down, and the wAters let out into the plain where 
they were pass, concluded that the Parthians had 
done this to regard their march, and advised Antony 
to be on his guafd ; for the enemy, he said, was at no 
great distance. Whilst Antony was drawing up his 
men, and preparing such of them as were armed with 
darts and slings to make a sally against the enemy, 
the PartKiaHs*caiiie upon him, and, by surrounding 
his army, nanissed it on eveiy part. The light-armed 
Romans, indeed, made an incursion upon them, and, 
galUng ^em with their missive weapons, obliged 
thfnt to retreat: but they sobn returned to the charge, 
fiU 4 btfnd of the Gau|i8p Cavalry attacked and dis- 
persed them; so that ^they appeared no more that 
day. 

Antony, ppon thiB,ibund what measures he was 
to take; and, covering both winp and the rear with 
such troops as were armed wim missive weapons, 
hts army marched in the form of a square. The ca- 
valry had orders to repel the attacks of the enemy, 
but not to pursue tllhm to any mat distance. The 
parthians, of course, when in tour successive days 
they could make no considerable impression, and 
found themselves equally annoyed in their turn, grew 
more remiss, and, finding an excuse in the mter 
season, began to tbhik m a retreat. • On the fiifUi 
day, Flavius OuBus, a general offioer of great con- 
rage and valour, requested Antony, that he woidd 
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indulge him with a numjl>er of light-armed troops from 
the rear, together with a few horse from the front ; 
and with these he proposed to perform some con- 
siderable exploit. These he obtained, %nd in repell- 
ing the attacks of the Parthians, he did not, like the 
rest, retreat by de^ees towards the body of ^e army, 
but maintained his ground, and fought rather on the 
offensive than on the defensive. When the officers 
of the rear observed that he was separated from the 
rest, they sent to recall him, but he did not obey tile 
summons.* It is said, however, fbfit Titius the qums- 
tor turned back the standard, and inveighed ag^ust 
Gallus for leading so manv brave men to'destruction. 
G alius, on the other hand, returned his reproaches, 
and commanding those who were about him to stand, 
he made his retreat alone. Gallus had no sooner 
made an impression on the enemy’s front thad he was 
surrounded. In this distress he sent for assistance ; 
and here the general o^fficers, and Canidhie, the fa- 
vourite of Antony,' amongst the rest, committed .a 
most capital error. Instead of leading the whole 
army against the Parthigns, as soon as one detach- 
ment was overpowered, they sent another to jts si^*‘ 

S ort; and thus, bv degrees^ they^ would have sacri- 
ced great part of the troops,* had not Antony come 
hastily from the front wiUi the heavy-armed, and 
urging on the third legion through the midst of the 
fugitives, stopped the enemy’s pursuit. 

In this action no fewer than three thousand were 
slain, and ffve thousand brought back wounded to 
the camp.\ Antpnnt the last was Gallus, who had 
four arrows shot urough his l&dv, and soon after 
diedof hitWoimds. Antony visitea all that bad siif^ 
fered on this ilnhwpy occasioD, and consoled them 
widi tears of real grief and afiectkni: while the 
wounded soldiers, emhraciog the band fhek gjene^ 
ral, entreated him not to aftand' to their enffianags^ 

VOL. VII. DD 
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but talus own heallliuid*qiiiel: ** Ifliiie our gooeral 
is all,” said they, ** is well.”* It is certaio that 
*tliere was not in those days a brsThr or a finer army. 
Tbs men were tall, stout, able and willing to endure 
the greatest toils. Their respect and ready obedieace 
to their general was wonderfitl. oJEfot a man in the 
army, from the first officer to tl^ meanest soldier, 
but would have preferred the favour of Antony to bis 
own We and safety. In all these respects they were 
at leMt equal to the armies of ancient Rome. A 
variety of causes, as we have observed, concurred to 
produce this: Antony’s noble birth, his eloquence, 
bis candour, his liberali^ end magnificence, and the 
familiar pleasantry of his conversation. These were 
the general cause of the affection he found in his 
army; and, on this particular occasion, his sympa- 
thising with the wounded and attending to their 
wants made ^em totally forget their sufierings. 

The Pastbkms, who had l^ore begun to languish 
in their operations, were so much elevated with this 
advantage, and held the Romans- in such contempt, 
that they even spent the night by their camp, in 
fioims of seizing the baggage while they deseed 
dieir tents. At break of day numbers more came 
up, to the amount, as it is said, of forty thousand 
horse: for the Farthiaa king had sent even h» 
body-guard, so coafideut was he of absolute vic- 
tory ; as to himself, he never was present at any en- 
gajment. 

Antony being now to address his soldiers, called 
for mduming «q>pai<el, that his speeoii might bn more 
affecting; but as his Mends would not permit 
lie aj^peeied ju bis gerieraTe robe. Those that 
been victoiibim be pietsed, these who hod fled be 
leproaobad; tne former encouraged him by eVeiy 
testimony of llwir zeid; the latter, ofibfiejr them*- 
psirsseittier to dedmallM or ai^ other kind of pa^ 
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Diahnwiit Aftt Ivb algU fhbk praper tb inffiol mgoa 
themi^^femted inte tb forego fais tbriotraad eon-^ 
oem. iTpoti thid lie raieed ms hands to faeimir, and 
preyed to the ffodsi " That if his happier fortune was 
to be followed by future evil, it might afieot didy 
himself, and that his army might be safe and vie^ 
torious.** 

The day foUowing they marched out in better and 
firmer order, and the PardiiUiis, who tboo^t they 
had nothing to do but to plunder, prhea mey aatr 
their enemy in fresh spirits and in ar capacity tor re- 
newh^ the engagement, were entremety discoBcert- 
ed. However, they fell upon the Rotnant from the 
adjacent declivities, and gdled thetU with their ar- 
rowB.as they were marching slowly forward. Against 
these attacKS the tight-armed trbops Were covered 
by the legionaries, who placing one knee upon the 
ground, received the arrows on their thielcb. Thd 
rank that Was behind Obvered that whidi was before 
in a regular mdation ; so that dkis curious fortificB- 
tion, wtiich defended them from the arrows of die 
enemy, resembled the roof of a house. 

The Partbians, who thought that the Romans 
rested on their knees only through weariness and 
fotigue, threw away tMr bows, and came to Olose 
engagement with their IjiiATs* Upon this the Ro- 
mans leaped up with aloud shout, cut to pieces 
those who came first to die attack, and put all the 
rest to flight. This method of attack and defence 
being reposted eveiy day, they made but Iktle pro- 
gress ill Uieir march, and were, besides, distressed 
for want of provisions; they could not forage widi^ 
out fighting ; the corn they coidd get m little, 
and even that they had not instruments to grind. 
The greatest pait of them bed been left behind; for 
many of their beasts of bssden Were dead, and 
many were employed in eatsying the rick and 
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MliM.' It M Af&c 

sold Ibr fiftgrt 4g ii(>i « » . njJIgMfey 
MP :faii^ weight n hItct. mt# wh9«M|ht for 
MlM asd pot mMm found feife«j|t thaf had been 
WtMHtoaMa to eat, andwa tapi^ ualmoww herbs, 
l^r.Biat with one that bi%ari^ oa mado^ and 
death. He that had eaten of itimmediately lost all 
nemoiy and knowledges hut, at the same time, 
would buey himself in turning and moving every 
atone he mk im if ^ was upon some very im- 
portant pufiniC htheeamp was full of unhappy men 
tmndiiig nnd thus digging up and re- 

jtill ut last they were carrira off by 
a biims when wipe*, the only remedy f, 

wni not t4 ht^wde Thus, while numbers perished, 
imd ^ PaftlttiiBs still continued to harass them, 
Antony |p said frequently to have cried out, ** O 
thoten diilMMiidr alluding to the aimy that Xeno- 
phen led niliip l(abyloa a longer wayl, and 
ihvnilg^ mosB numerous oodflicts, and yet led in 
SHfeiyw 

• Tbf aneieots held wise to be a priodpbl remedy acfdflif 
vemltlng. vMdoiiM drtfc. > 

9um. Nat. xaNi. c. I. 

^ Ijl^iVSi llkewiie fdpenwd good aaaimt may kind* of 
gjeMjh* ^ HwiMi eeatrs 4iaff|W> JeanUm H amnia fiim re- 

^j'^^SfhmTphSek myi tkat^lfdioyboa led bis tee thdonciid 
mwpW way, be malt amia totenaiiiate Antony Vmarck Witk 


wiismntnrao sold ff>r 
l^lbodta weight in ailver. 
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